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DEDICATION. 



To the most puiflsani and noble 

HENRY SOMERSET, 

Dake of Beaufort ; Marquis a&d ^arl of Worcester 
and Qlamorgau ; Viscount Grosmont ; Baron Herbert ; 
Lord of Bagland, Chepstow, and Gower; and Baron 
Beaufort of CaldeCot Castle, Most Worshipful Grand- 
Master of the most Antient and Honourable SOCIETY 
of FREE and ACCEPTED MASONS in ENGLAND. 

May it please your Gracb. 

rpHE following sheets tending to inculcate the exalted 
-■■ principles of benevolence, universal harmony and 
unlimited charity, have a peculiar claim to your Grace's 
patronage and protection, who so zealously and success- 
fully have supported and diffused the blessings of our 
laudable institution. Honours! derived from such a 
source, and established od a constant adherence to such 
excellent designs, can never fade. And while they endear 
your Grace to every humane heart, must also inspire the 
friends to our society, with the most lively sentiments of 
gratitude and pleasure, both for your Grace's attention 
and known goodness to particular Brethren, and your 
readiness to propose and adopt every measure, calculated 
to add dignity to our establishment, and give energy and 
authority to its laws. 

This glorious prospect gives us the fullest hopes, that 
under your Grace's illustrious patronage, the benign 
sentiments of charity and the indispensible duty of pro- 
moting the general welfare of mankind, will be more 
universally and extensively received. 



ir DEDICATION. 

Encouraged by these coxudderationsy I flatter myself 
your Grace will forgive my endeavour to secure perma- 
n^icy to the following sheets by prefixing a name, which 
must be revered by every fiiend to the interest of hu 
manity, and the benevolent intentions of our institution 
till time and Masoniy shall be no mora* 

May it please your d^RAOBt 

Tour Gjuus'b most dutiful, 

And devoted humble senrimt, 

WELLINS CALCOTT. 
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|F we duly consider Max, we shall find 
him a taeial being ; and in effect^ such is 
his nature, that he cannot well subsist 
alone. For out of society he could neither 
preserve life, display or perfect his facul- 
ties and talents, nor retain any real or 
solid happiness. 

Had not the €km of nature intended him for society, 
he would never have formed him subject to such a variety 
of wants and infirmities. This would have been highly 
inconsistent with divine wisdom, or the regularity of 
omniscience; on the contrary, the very necessities of 
human nature unite men together, and fix them in a state 
of mutual dependence on one another. For select the 
most perfect and accomplished of the human race, a Hbb- 
ouiiBS or a Samsqm, a Bacon or a Boylb, a Lockb or a 
Nbwton; nay, we need not except Solomon himself, 
and suppose him fixed alone, even in this happy countryi 
where nature, from her bounteous stores, seems to have 
formed another Eden^ and we should soon find him 
deplorably wretched ; and by being destitute of a social 
faitercourse, deprived of every shadow of happiness. 

Therefore, for the establishment of our felicity, provi- 
dence in its general system with regard to the govern- 
ment of this world, has ordained a reciprocal connexion 
between all the various parts of it, which cannot subsist 
without a mutual dependence ; and from the human spe* 
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cies, down to the lowest parts of the creationi one chain 
unites all nature. This is excellently observed, and beau- 
tifully described, by a late celebrated poet, in the follow- 
ing lines * 

^ Qvd in ike nature of t€Lck being sounds 
Its proper blisSf and sets its proper bounds ; 
But as he formed a whole, the whole to hUss^ 
On mutual wants buUt mutual happiness. 
So from thefirst>etemal otdfdt ra»» 
Jjod creature linked tp creature^ man to man* 

Pora: 

Under these circun^stances, men must of necessity form 
associations for their comfort and<le&nce, as well as for 
their very existence. ^. \- 

Had revelation been altogether silent on this point, yet 
we might by, the mere light of nature have easily dis- 
covered it to be our duty to be kindly €^€cti(ma$e one to 
another. No system can be more agreeable to the'eommon 
sentiments of mankind, nothing built upon surer terms 
of equity and veason, than that I should treat my fellow- 
creature with the same candour and benevolence, with 
the same affection and sincerity I phould expect my- 
self. It is true this was net delivered in express 
words till the time of Moses^ nor so iully explained 
and understood as at the coming of the prophets.' Yet 
we have great reason to believe that it was the first law 
revealed to Adam; immediately upon his fall, and was a 
genuine precept of uncorrupted human nature. That 
every one is naturally an enemy to his neighbour, was 
the malevolent asserti^on of a late philosopher [Hobbs ;] 
one who vainly thinking himself deeper versed in tbe 
principles of man than any before him, and having miser- 
ably corrupted his own mind by many wild extravagan- 
cies, concluded, froUk such acquired corruption, that all 
men were naturally the same. Hon^ to reconcile a tenet 



of tbifl kind with the justice and goodness of a sapreme 
Beingi seems a task . too difficult for the most knpwing 
person to execute; and what the author himself was 
contented barely to lay down, without the least shew of 
argument in its defence. That God should be a being of 
infinite justice^ creating us in a necessar;/^ state of dqpend^ 
ence on, and at the same time bring us into the world 
with inclinations of enmity and cruelty towards each 
other, is a contradiction so palpable, as no man can assert 
consistently with a reverential notion of his Maker; And 
were there no sufficient proofs s^ainst it, even from our 
imperfect ideas of the Creator, the very laws of nature 
woald confute ft. 

By the law of nature, I wpuld be undei::stood to mean, 
that will of God which is discoverable to us by the light 
of reason without the assistance of revelation. Now no- 
thing is more evident than this grand maxim, That what- 
ever principles and actions have an inseparable connexion 
with the public happiness, and are necessary to the well- 
being of society ; arciundamental laws of nature, and bear 
the stam^ of divine authority. 

This will more evidently appear from the following 
consideration: When the Gband Arohitbct of thb 
Univbbsb had, with the greatest wisdom and most exact 
proportion, formed this globe, and replenished it with 
every thing necessary for life and ornament, he last of iall 
created mm, after his own linage, enduing him with 
rational and immortal powers, adequate to the present 
and future happiness for which he was designed. 

But though he found himself in paradise where every 
thing abounded for his sustenance and delight, yet for 
want of a creature of the same rational nature with him- 
self, his felicity was incompleat ; so much did the innate 
ideas of society possess and influence the human mind 
fimn its first exied;ence, that the highest enjoyments with- 
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out participaiioii, were tasteless and tmaSecting ;* a 
strong proof that even in the original state of human 
nature, selfish and narrow principles bad no share; and 
that to communicate blessings was to increase them. 
To gratify his wishes, enlarge his mind, and establish his 
(before imperfect) happiness^ God created an help meet 
for him, ^^ Woman, his laM best gift;" thereby enabling 
him to exchange the solitary for the social life ; an imper- 
fect for a perfect bliss! . Now the human mind began to 
expand ; a new train of ideas and affections succeeded ; 
its joys were increased, «nd its wishes accomplished. 
These dispositions were continued with the species, and 
man has ever since had recourse to society as an essential 
means to himianize his beart and meliorate the enjoy- 
ments of life. 

' But, alas! he being created ^ee in the exertion of the 
faculties, both of body and mind, and these fsiculties being 
vitiated by sin in our first parents, the taint became 
hereditary, and soon broke out in symptoms which fore- 
boded destruction to the peace and happiness of the 
world. Cain furnished ah earty and terrible instance of 
the truth of this assertion, when of the first two brothers 
that ever were oif earth, one fell a victim to the envious 
fury of the other, and demonstrated that a train of new 
passions had taken possession of the human heart. Envy^ 
hatred, and revenge' now made their appearance, and bhoir 
shed and discord followed. Ties of consanguinity first 
cemented mankind ; but after the sons of Noah had 
rendered the earth more populous, and the confusion of 

* Onr grandsire Adam, ere of Eve posaest, 
Alone, and e'en in Paradise nnbleat, 
Vnth moumfol look the blissful scene sonrey'd 
And wander'd in the solitary shade ; 
The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow'd 
Woman, tiie last, the best reserve of God! 
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langaages had separated one fiimily from another, fice 
and impiety boldly reared their heads. Therefore, to 
remedy these dreadful evil% . and avert their conse^ 
qaencee, the uniting yarious men and different orders in the 
bands of friendship, seemed the best and surest method; 
and was indeed the greatest and most effectual defence 
against the xmiversal depravity of corrupted human na^ 
ture : It was W^ alone protection could be had, from 
the attacks of violence, or the insinuations of fraud, 
from the force of brutal strength, or the dnares of guilty 
design. 

Further to promote these ends, and secure such bless- 
ings, latos were now necessarily introduced for the safety 
and advantage of every individual; and of their good 
effect toe in thii^ nation ought to be better judges than 
the whole world besides, for aursj we may extol, as St. 
Paid express^ himiself, ^* In confidence of boasting." 

If we confine ourselves to particular parts of society, 
and treat on bodies of men, who^ though members of, and 
subordinate to the general system, unite themselves ilito 
distinct communities, fbr their own immediate advairtage, 
and relatively for the public benefit, we shall find some 
enteiyig into such associations upon different views, and 
to answer various purposesi We, of this nation in par- 
ticular, fear no enemy at our gates, no violence from our 
neighbours, and I hope no treachery from our friends; 
but assemble with men of similar opinions .and manners, 
not out of necessity for the preservation of our lives, but 
to tender them more benoficial to others and pleasing to 
ourselves ; by enabling us to perform those duties, and 
afford that assistance to each other in a united capacity, 
which as individuals we were unable to do. 

To this kind of associations, I shall confine myself in 
iSie following work ; and shall treat on the ancient insti- 
tcikfaot FreeandAccq^ McLscmimfdxiiovlBxi anestab- 
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lithment founded on the bezievolent isteDtioEMi of extend* 
aig and confirming mutual happiness, upon ike best and 
truest principles of moral and sociai >virtu6ft 

For among many instunces of the above truths apparent 
to every intelligent person, let us reflect that in all socie- 
ties and goverdments there are some iodigent and miserar 
ble, whom t«e are taught to regard as objects of our 
coitipaasion and our bouuty ; it is our indispeusible duty, 
to aidsuch with our councelj commiserate their afflictionB» 
and relieve them in their distress. 

*7Hs fchat ike happy to ik* tmkappy owe, 
For tohai man givu^ thcf^odt on him totpw* 

POFB. 

This principle is the botid of peacej and the cement ef 
masonic affection. Free Masons^ esteem it as a virtue of 
the most diffusive nature, not to be confined to particular 
persons, but extended to the whole human race, to admin- 
ister assistance to whom, is their highest pride and their 
utmost wish, establishing friendships and fonning con- 
nexions, not by receiving, but conferring benefits. As 
soon might tiiie builder alone work through each tedious 
course of an edifice without the assistance of his fellow- 
crafts-men, as poor hdpUssy umusisted man, toil tiy^ough 
each chequered stage of human life. > 

The Almighty has therefore furnished men with differ- 
ent capacities, . and blessed them with various powers, 
that they may be mutually beneficial and serviceable to 
each other; and indeed wherever we turn our eyes and 
thoughts, we shall find scope sufficient to employ those 
capacities, and exercise those powers, agreeable to the 
celebrated maxim of the great Socratic disciple, that we 
are not horn for ouredfiee alone* 

That we may not be too much elevated with the con- 
templation of our own abundance, we should ameider no 
man comes into tins world without ts^pey/kiisofM; thai we 



may nott dedioe bemg serviceable to our fellow-creatiiiei» 
we should refiectj that all have their portioji for tmprewo- 
ment; that we may Dot be remiss or reluctant ia.good 
offices, we should remind ourselres, however affluent our 
fortune, we are not entirely independefU of^^iheni and where 
much is given, much, will he required. We are com* 
manded to be fruitful in good works ; and throughout the 
wh(de creation we shall find no {decedent' for inutility 
or indolence, for he that contributed neither study, labour, 
or fortune to the public^ is a deserter of the conununily. 
All human affections, if directed by the governing princi- 
ple of reason, tend to promote some useful purpose. 
Compassion, if properly exert^, is the most beneficent of 
all human virtues, extending itself to a . greater number 
of objects, exciting more lasting degrees of happitiess, 
than any other* Some affections are indeed more fierce 
and violent, but their action, like a sudden explosion of 
combustibles, is no sooner begun than its force is spent. 
The rational, the manly pleasure, which necessarily 
accompanies ampassioHj can only be known to those who 
have experienced its effects ; for who ever relieved the 
indigent, and did not at the same time receive the highwt 
gratification? To see a fellow-creature labouring in 
agony and pain, or struggling under the oppressive bur* 
then of helplesanesa and want, presently raises pity in 
the human breast, induces us to sympathize with the 
object in his distress, and inspires us with the tender 
dispositions of charity and asststancew 
, If our pleasure was to be estimated iii pr(^rtion to its 
extent and duration, that of doing good must rival and 
outshine all o&ers the mind is susceptible of, being both 
from its nature, and the variety of objects on which it 
acts, greatly superior to the fleeting and unsatiafaotorj 
enjoyment arising from the gratifying our sensual appe- 
titiM* Httce campassitmt botixon actoount of its duiatioot 
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Srou\ its jdeasing effects, and its unbounded utility to the 
world, ought to be highly valued and duly cultivated by 
all who consult their own felicity, or the prosperity and 
interest of the country or people to which they belong. 

It would be absurd to dwell longer on this bead, as I 
am addressing a body who in every age, from the earliest 
times to this present day, have been justly celebrated for 
their disinterested liberality, and whose proceedings have 
been constantly directed by the desires of doing good to, 
and promoting the happiness of every individual. 

From the foregoing considerations, the necessity o£ 
constituting particular societies, is strikingly obvious: 
For, next to the veneration of the supreme Being, the 
love of mankind seems to be the most promising source 
of real satisfaction : It is a never-failing one to him, who, 
possest of this principle, enjoys also the means of indulg- 
ing it ; and who makes the superiority of his fortune, his 
knowledge, or bis power, subservient to the wants of his 
fellow-Hsreatures. - It is true, there are few whose abili- 
ties or fortunes are so adapted to the necessities and 
infirmities of human.nature, as to render them capable of 
performing toarks of universal beneficence^ but a spirit of 
universal benevolence may be exercised by all; and the 
bounteous Father of nature has not proportioned the 
pleasure to the greatness of the effect, but to the greatness 
of the cause. Here let not my meaning be mistaken ; I 
would not be understood, to insinuate that we are so 
obliged to be bountiful that nothing will excuse us ; for 
it is an universal maxim among Masons, that ^* Justice 
must precede charity ;^* and, except where the exigencies 
of the distressed call for immediate relief, We should 
always recollect our natural connexions and debts to the 
world, whenever our dispositions may prompt us to bestow 
any singular bounty. And give me leave to observe, it 
IS not the idle, indolent or extravagant, but the iudustri- 
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onfli though distressed Brother, who hfts a just titld to 
our extraordinary beneficence ; a circumstance that ought 
always to direct the exertion of the above virtue. 

Having thus, in dome measure, deduced the nature and 
necessity of society, and in part shewn the duties incum- 
bent upon us as members of it : 1!^ ay we, as upright men 
and Masons, faithfully discharge the duties of our various 
stations ; and above all, be ever ready to do to others "as 
we could in their circumstances reasonably wish to be 
done unto. 

They who move in a higher sphere, have indeed a larger 
province wherein to do good ; but those of an inferior 
degree will be as eminently distinguished in the mansions 
of bliss (if they move regularly, if they are useful members 
of society) as the highest. He who performs his part 
best, not he who personates an exalted character, will 
meet with applause. For the moan, though it borrows 
its light from the sun, also sets forth *the glory of God; 
and the flowers of the field declare a Providence equally 
with the stars of the firmament. 

To conclude then, let me exhort all my worthy Breth- 
ren to be diligent in the cultivation of every moral and 
social virtue, for so long only do we act consistently with 
the principles of our venerable institutiou. Then what 
has been said, though on an occasion far more important 
to mankind, may not improperly be appropriated as the 
badge of our respectable order, *< By this shall all meii 
know that you belong to the Brethren if your hearts glow 
with affection, not to Masons alone, but to the whole 
race of mankind." And well indeed may ours be called 
a happy institution, whose supreme wish is founded on 
the truest source of felicity, and whose warmest endeav- 
ours are ever exerted in cementing the ties of human 
nature by acts of benevolence, charity and social affec- 
tion: And who, amidst the corruption and immorality 
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of tile latter ages, have maintained in their aasraibiliea 
the genmne principles and unsullied reputation acquired 
and established in the irst. 

Whilst qualities like these direct your proceedings and 
influence your actions, FREE MASONRY must ever be 
revered and cultivated, by the just, the good, and the 
exalted mind, as the surest means of establishing j^eace 
harmony^ and good will annongit men* 
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I HE antiquity and utility of Freb Ma- 
sonry, being generally acknowledffed in 
most parts of the habitable glooe, it 
would be as absurd to conceive it re- 
quired new aids for its support, as for him 
who has the use of sight to demand a 
proof 6f the rmng- and setting of the sun. 
Nerertheless, in compliance with the requests of many 
worthy Brethren, I shall lay before my readers some 
strictures on the arigirij nature and design of that insti- 
tution ; and, with prudent reserve, confute and avert 
the many shameful and idle falsehoods which are 
industriously propagated by its enemies, the better to 
inform the candid and well-meaning, who might not 
readily know how to investigate the truth, or want leisure 
and opportunity for that purpose. 
With this view I have made it my business to collect a 

Eeat number of passages from writers eminent for their 
aiming and probity, where I thought they might serve 
to illustrate my subject. The propriety of such pro- 
ceeding is too obvious to need any apology. 
If our first parent and his oflEspring had continued m 
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the terrestrial {Paradise, they would haye had no occasion 
for mechanic arts, or any of the sciences now in use ; 
Adam being created with all those perfection^ and bless- 
ings,, which could either add to his dignity, or be con- 
ducive to his real welfare : In that happy period he had 
no propensity to evil, no perverseness in his heart, no 
darkness or obscurity in hid understanding ; for had he 
laboured under these maladies he would not have been a 
perfect tnan^ nor would there be any difference betwixt 
man ix\ a state of innocence, and in a st^^te of degeneracy 
and c6rruption. It was, therefore, in consequence of his 
wilful* transgression that any evils came upon him. And 
having lost his innocence, he, in that dreadful moment, 
forfeited likewise his supernatural lights and infused 
knowledge, whereby every science (as far as human na- 
ture is capable of) was rendered familiar to him without 
the tedious labour of ratiocination, requisite to men even 
of the greatest abilities, whose ideas after all remain 
weak and imperfect. 

From, this remarkable and fetal sera, we date the ne- 
cessity and origin of the science^. First arose divinity, 
^hereby was pointed out to fallen man the ways and 
will of jG^od; the omcii^oieiiee and mercy of an onended 
'Creator: Then law,* as directing us to distribute justice 
to our neighbour, and relieve those wh6 are oppressed or 
suffer wrong. The royal art was beyond all doubt coeval, 
with the above sciences, and was carefully handed down 
by Methuselah, who dyed but a few days before the general 
deluge, and who had lived* 245 years with Adam, by 
whom he was instructed in all the mysteries of this 
sublime science, which he faithfully communicated to his 
grandson Noah, who transmitted it to posterity. And it 
has ever been preserved with a veneration and prudence 
suitable to its great importance, being always confined 
to the knowledge of the worthy only. This is confirmed 
by many instances, which men of reading and specular 

* No sooner had Adam transgressed the diyine oonnnand, than we 
find hhn cited to appear before the Almighty Judqe. When, self- 
aoonsed, afler hearmg his defence, sentence was pronounced upon 
him;^ a method of proceeding in that science, which nas been adopted 
in diminal cases, ij the more enlightened nations, from that periodf 
and example, down to the present daj. 
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tion especially mich as are of this society cannot tmtter to 
escape them* 

At first mankind adhered to the lessons of nature ; she 
nsed necessity for the means, urged them to invention, 
and assisted them in the operation. Our primitive 
fathers, seeing the natural face of the eaerth was not 
sufficient for the sustenance of the animal creation, had 
recourse to their faithful tutoress, who taught them how 
to give it an artificial face, by creating habitations and 
cultivating the ground; and "these operations, among 
other valuable effects, led thenf to search into and con* 
template upon the nature and properties of lines, figures, 
superfices and solids ; and, by degrees, to form the sciences 
of geometry and architecture, which have been of the 
greatest utility to the human species. Hence, we were 
nrst taught the means whereby we might attain practice, 
and by practice introduce speculation. 

From the flood to the days of Ehig Solomon, tiie libe^ 
ral arts and sciences gradually spread themselves over 
diffbrent parts of the globe; every nation having had 
some share in their propagation ; but, according to their 
different manners, some have cultivated them with more 
accuracy, perseverance and success than others; and, 
though the secrets of the royal art have not been in«* 
discriminately. revealed, they have nevertheless been 
communicated in every age to such as were worthy to 
receive them. 

But I am not at liberty to undraw the curtain and 
publicly discant on this head : It is sacred and ever will 
remain' so; those who are honoured with the trust, will 
not reveal it except to the truly qualified Brother, and 
they who are ignorant of it cannot betray it. 

I shall, however, observe, that this art was called royal, 
not only because it was originally practised by Kings* 



* The celebrated Selden tells ub, that oiyil societj, begining first in 
particular families^ under odoonomick rule, representing what is now 
a common- wealth, had in its state, the husband, father, and ina8ter« 
as King (S^lden's works, torn. 3, colt 927). And in Abraham's 
treaty, with the sons of Heth, for a burying place fbt Sarah, thej 
stile him a mighty Prince ; as indeed he was (Gen. xziii., v. 6). In 
a word, not only Adam, bnt all the snoceeding patriarchs, as well 
before as after the flood, had, by the law of nature, Jungly power over 
their respective families. 
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ud Ptinoes, who were the first profifessors of ity but 1&^ 

wise on account of the superionty which so sublime a 
seienoe gave its disciples, over the rest of mankind. 

This supreme and oivine knowledge being derived firom 
the AuaGHTT CfiBAxoit to Adam, its principles ever 
since have been and still are, most sacredly preserved and 
inviolably concealed. For as all things m process of 
time are liable to decay and corruption, the ancient pro- 
fessors wisely foreseeing the gifeat abuses which their 
exalted mysteries might sustain, if generally made known, 
determined to confine the knowledge of them only to 
select Brethren, men whom they had found by lonff 
experience to be well versed in the general principles of 
the society, and who were eminent for their piety, learn- 
ing uid abilities* 

Hence it is that a man may be sufficiently able to ac^ 
quit himself in every test that is laid down by our pres- 
ent institution, to prove his regular initiation therein, 
and also to shew that he. is not unacquainted with its 
general principles, and yet, at the same ^ime, he may be 
totally ignorant and undeserving of the more valuable 
parts of the antient society. These, like the aduta of 
the antient temples, are hid from vulgar eyes. It is not 
every one who is barely initiated into Free, Masonry, that 
is entrusted with all the great mysteries thereto beloog- 
ing : They are not attaiaable as things of course, nor by 
every capacity; for, as Mr. Locke very justly observes^ 
(speaking of this society^) ^'Though all have a right and 
opportunity (if they be worthy and able to leam^ to know 
all the arts and mysteries belonging to it, yet that is not 
the case, as some want capacity, sud others industry to 
acquire them." Nevertheless, such is the real felicity, 
necessarily resulting from a knowledge and practice of 
the general principles of this fraternity, as alone was 
ever found sufficient to intitle it to a preference of all 
other human institutionis. 

From the earliest ages of antiquity, the rojal art was 
ever taught with the greatest circumspection, not in 
schools or academies, to a promiscuous audience, but was 
confined to certain families ; the rulers of which instruct- 
ed their children or disciples, and by this means coaveyed 
their mysterious knowledge to posterity. 
' After the flood, tiie professors of this art (according to 
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aatiisnt traditioiiB) were first dhtingnwhed hj the name 
of Noachidas (or Bons of Noah), ulerwards b^ that of 
sages or wise men (men instructed as Mosbs m all the 
wudom of the Egyptians) Chaldeans, philosophers, mas- 
ters, in Israel, &c., and were ever venerated as aacre^ 
persons. They consisted of • persons of^ the brightest 

Cand genius, who exerted their, utmost abilities in 
yering and investigating the various mysteries of 
nature, from whence to draw improvements and inven- 
tions of the moat useful consequences. Men whose 
talents were not only employed in speculation, or in 

Erivate*8cts of beneficence; but who were also public 
lessings to iixe affe and country in which they lived, 
possessed with moderate desireS) who knew to conquer 
their passioqs^ practisers and teachers of the purest 
morality, and ever exerting themselves to promote the 
harmony and felicity of society. They were, therefore^ 
consulted from all parts, and venerated with that sincere 
homage which is uever paid but to real merit, and the 
greatest and wisest potentates on. earth esteemed it im 
addition to their imperial dignities, to be enrolled among 
such bright ornaments of human nature. 

A principal excellence which rendered them famous 
among .men, was taciturnity, which, in a peculiar manner, 
they practised and inculcated as necessary for conceaUng 
firom the unworthy what few were qualified to leam, and 
still fewer to teach. 

In the first ages of the world, science was in a low 
state ; because the uncultivated manners of our forefa- 
thers rendered them* in general, incapable of that know- 
ledge which their posterity have so amply enjoyed: The 
possessors of the royal art, therefore, found it absolutely 
requisite, to exclude the- more unworthy and barbarous 
part of mankind from their assemblies, and to conceal 
tiieir mysteries under such *hieroglyphicks, symbols, 

*■ SGleroglypliioks axe properly emblems or signs of dirine, sacred, 
or si:^>eniataral things, by which ther are disthignifthed from oomnum 
imnoois, which are ngns of sensible or natural things. Hericm 
TRiSMBaiSTUS is commonly esteemed the inventor of hieroglyphioks ; 
he first introduced them mto heathen theology, from whence thej 
have been transplanted into the Jewish and ChnstiBn. 

Saoored tJungs, says Hippogiiatss, should only be oommunicated 
to Bacred persons. Henoe it was, that the antient Egypdma 

8 
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%QBgf>Ty and figures, as they alone eould explain (even 

at ws daj it is indispensible in .us, to prevent future bad 
consequences, by concealing from vulgar eyes the means 
used by them to unfold such mysteries,) wherefore, the 
greatest caution was ever observed at their, meetings, 
that no unqualified person might enter amongst them; 
and every method was employed to tyle them securely, 
and conceal the real intent and design of their convoca* 
tions. ^ 

In order to render their proceedings more edifying 
and extensively useful, charges were delivered at certain 
times, as well for regulating the conduct of the fraternity, 
as preserving that mark of distinction, which their supe- 
rior merit justly entitled them to. 

Several of those antient orations are still extant, by 
which it appears, that among others, one of their princi- 
ples was to Inculcate by precept, and inforce by example, 
a strict observance of the moral law, as the chief means 
of supporting government and authority. And it is evi- 
dent that they thereby effected their purpose, and secured 
to themselves the favour, respect, and esteem of the 
world in general; and, notwithstanding the indolence 
and ignorance of some ages, the various countries, lan- 
guages, sects, and parties, through which Masonry has 
passed, always subjected to the necessity of oral tradition, 
and under the numerous disadvantages with which the 
Masters of the royal art had to struggle in the course 
of many centuries, still does it retain, in a great degree, 
its original perfection: — ^A circumstance that not only 
bears honourable testimony of intrinsick worth, but is 
highly to the praise of those to whom this important 
Inrust has been from time to time conmiitted. 

After this concise and general account of the antient 
professors of the royal art, and the sublime truths which 
they were possessed of, and were by them transmitted 
down to posterity, in the manner before described, we 

nmnioated to none but their Kings and PriestSt and those who were 
to Boooeed to the priesthood and the crown, the secrets of nature and 
the mysteries of tneir morality and history ; and this they did by 4 
kind of cabala, Which, at the same time that it instructed them, only 
amused the rest of the people. Hence the use of liieiojdyphicks, or 
mystidk figoresv to veil their morality, politiokB, ^., fiom prafane 
eyes. Spon. 
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will proceed to the btdlding of that gloriotts edifice, at 
whien period this society became a r^ular and unifonn 
institution, nnder the denomination of Jn'ee and Accepted 
Masons, whose customs and proceedings I shall describe, 
as far as may be necessary and prudent. 

Though the almighty and eternal Jehovah has no 
occasion for a temple, or house to dwell in, for the heaven 
of heavens is not capable of containing his immensity, 
yet it was his divine will, that a tabernacle should be 
erected for him in the wilderness by Moses, and after- 
wards a temple by Solomon, at Jerusalem, as his' sanc- 
tuary; both of which were to be constructed, not 
according to human invention, but after a pattern which 
the Lord himself had given. The whole model of the 
tabernacle was shewn, to Moses on mount Sinai (Exod. 
XXV., ver. 9) ; and the pattern of the temple was likewise 
ffiven to David by the hand of the Lord,\and by him 
delivered to Solomon his son (1 Chron. xxviii., ver. 11). 

The tabernacle might be considered as the palace of 
the most High, the dwelling of the God of Israel ; wherein 
the Israelites, durinir. their joumeyings in the wilderness, 
performed the chiei of their religious exercises, oflfered 
their sacrifices, and worshipped God.* It was thirty 
cubits in length, ten in breadth, and ten ii^ heiffht; it 
was divided into two partitions, the first was called the 
holy plac€i which was twenty cubits long, and ten wide: 
Here were placed the table of shew-bread, the golden 
candlestick, and the golden altar of incense. The second 
was called the most holy places whose length was ten 
cubits, and breadth ten cubits, wherein, before the build- 
ing of the temple, the ark of the covenant was kept, 
^hich was a symbol of God's gracious presence with the 
Jewish cKnrcb. The nibst holy place was divided irom 
the holy place by a curtain or veil of very rich cloth, 
which hung upon four pillars of Shittim wood, that were 
covered with plates of gold (Exod. xxvi., ver. 31. Heb. 
ix., ver. 23). 

The temple erected bv Solomon (which was built 
after the model of the tabernacle) at Jerusalem, bad its 
foundation laid in the year of the world 2992, before 
Chbist 1008, before the vulgar aera 1012; and it was 

* Tbe tabernacle was erected about A. L. 2513. 
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finiilMd A. L. 3900, and dedicated 3001, befiore Obbjbt 
999, before the vulgar »ra 1003. The glory of ihin 
temple did not consist in the magnitude of its dimen^ 
sioDs; for though it was twice as long and capacious 
every way as uxe tabernacle, yet, alone, it was but a 
anaU pile of building. The main grandeur and excellency 
were in its- ornaments; the workmanship being every 
where exceeding curious^ and the overlayings promgious: 
In its materials, being built of new large stcHies, hewn 
out in tile. most curious and ingenious manner; in its 
out-buildings, which were large, beautiful^ and sumptu- 
<ma: — ^Biit, still more adiniraiue in this majestic edmce, 
were those extraordinary marks of divine favour vith 
which it was honoured, viz. : the ark of the covenantj in 
which were put the tables of the law and the mercy-seat, 
which was upon it ; from whence the divine oracled were 
giyen out, with an audible voice, as often ad God was 
consulted in behalf of his people; the Schechinah, 6r the 
divinfi presence^ manifested by a visible cloud resting over 
the mercynseat; the vrim and thvmmimy by which the 
high-priest consulted God in difficult and momentous 
eases, relating to the public interest of the nation ; the holy 
fir^y which came down from heaven, upon the altar, at 
the consecration: — TAe^e, indeed, were excellencies and 
beauties derived from a divine source, distinguidiing and 
exalting this sacred structure- above all others (1 Kings 
xviiL, ver^ 38). David, filled with the hopes of building 
this temple, declared his intentions to Nathan the 
propbet (2 Sam. vii., vcr. 1, 2, 3) ; but this was not per- 
mitted him, because his reign had been attended with 
wars, bloodshed and slaughter, and he still had to contend 
with many powerfSul enemies; but, though forbid to 
execute this divine and glorious work, he made consider- 
able preparations for that purpose ; which haying done 
and drawing towards his latter end, he assembled all the 
princes and chief persons of his kingdom, and ordered 
and encouraged Solomon publicly, and in their presence, 
to pursue such his intention (1 Chron. xxviii., ver. 1-10), 
ana delivered him the pattern, or scheme, of all the 
houses, &c. (ver. 11, 12), the courses of the priests and 
Iievites (ver» 11-^31), and likewise the pattern of the 
cherubims (ver. IB), earnestly exhorting his servants, in 
regard to the tender age of his son Solomov, who was 
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yet bBt YBTj young, to yield him thcur councih and 
assistance, in erecting a palace, not designed for man, 
but for the LORD GOD. David himself gave' towards 
the building of the temple, out of his own treasures, 
besides a vast variety of precious stones, three tiKituand 
talents of gold of Ophir, and seven thousand talents of 
silver (1 Chron. xxix., ver. 25). 

.The Princes ot his kingdom followed the glorious 
example of their King, and ^ save five thousand talents 
and ten thousand drachma of gold, ten thousand talents 
of silver, eighteen thousand talents of brass, and oqo 
hundred thousand talents of iron, as also a great many 
of the most precious atones (1 Chron*. xxix*, 6, 7, .8). 

When David the. King was dead,* and Solomon was 
established on his throne, he resolved to carry into execu- 
tion his father's design, and to ereqt a temple to his 
great Creator, 

For which purpose he applied to Hiaam, King of 
Tyre, for assistance; and having .readily obtMned a 
promise of what he desired, and procured from thence, 
and other parts, men and materials sufficient for his 
intentions, he began that great and m^estic fabric; and» 
as method and order are known and confessed to be 
essentials requisite iiy conducting all great designs and 
undertakings,. he proceeded in the. following manner: He 
numbered and classed bis men according to their skill 
and abilities, viz. : — . 

» 

1. Harodim; princes, rulers or provosts, in nunf- 
ber 800 

J. Menatzchim, overseers and. comforters of the 
people in working,, that were es^rt Master-- 
Masons . 8,800 

3. Ghiblim, stone-squarers, polishers, and sculp- 
tors; and Ishchotzeb, men of hewing; Benai, 
setters, layers, or builders, being able and '' 
ingenioud fellow-crafts . • . 80,000 

4. The levy out of Israeli appointed to work in 
Lebanon, one month in three, 10,000 each 
month, under the direction of noble Adoniram^ 

who was the junior grand warden . • . ^ 80»000 





so 

• 

Whole number employed, exolueive of the two 

giand wardens, and of the men of burthen, 

who were the remains of the old Canaanites, 

who being bondmen, are not numbered among 

, MaaonSy was 113,600 

Solomon likewise partitioned the fellow-crafts into 
certain lodges, appointing to each, one to preside as a 
Master, asdsted oy two others as guardians, that they 
might receive commands in a regular manner,* take care 
of the tools and jewels, and be duly paid, fed, cloathed, 
4c. ^ 

These necessary regulations being previously settled, 
to preserve that order and harmony which would be 
absolutely requisite among so great a number 6f men, in 
executing so large a work : He also took into considera- 
tion, the future agreement and prosperity of the craft, 
and deliberated on the best means to secure them by a 
lasting cement. 

Now, brotherly love, and immu1;^ble fidelity, presented 
themselves to his mind, as the most proper basis iot an 
institution, whose aim and end should be to establish 
permanent unity among its members, and to render them 
a society, who, while they enjoyed the most perfect 
felicity, would be of considerable utility to mankind. 
And, being desirous to transmit it under; the antient 
restrictions as a blessing to future ages, Solomon decreed, 
that whenever they should assemble in their lodges to 
discourse upon, and improve themselves in the a^ts and 
sciences; and whatever else should be deemed proper 
topics to encrease their knowledge, they should likewise 
instruct each other in secrecy and prudence, morality and 
good fellow-ship ; and, for these purposes, he estabushed 
certain peculiar rules and customs to be inyariably 
observea in their conversations, that their minds might 
be enriched by a perfect acquaintance with, and practice 
of, every moral, social, and religious duty, lest, while 
tiiey were so highly honoured by b^ing employed in 
raising a temple to the great Jehovah, they should 
neglect to secure to themselves an happy admittance 
into the eelestial lodge, of which the temple was only to 
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TIkaB did onr wise Grand Master contrive a plan bjr 
mechanical and practical allusions, to instruct the crafts^ 
men in principles of tlie most sublime speculative phi- 
losophy, tending to the glory of God, and to secure to 
them temporal blessings here, and eternal life hereafter ; 
as well as to unite the speculative find operative Masons 
thereby forming a two-fold advantage from the principles 
of. geometry, and architecture, on the one part, and the 
precepts of wisdom and* ethics on the other. The next 
circumstance which demanded SoiiOmon's attention was, 
the readiest and most effectual method of paying the 
wages of so Vast a body of men, according to their 
respective degrees, without error or confusion, that 
nothing might be found among the masons of Sion, save 
harmony and peace.* This was settled in a manner well 
known to all regularly, made Masons, and therefore is 
unnecessary, as also improper, to be mentioned here. 

These arrangements being adjusted, the noble structure 
was began,t and conducted with such grandeur, order, 
and concord, as afforded Soi^^Moir the most exalted satis- 
faction, and filled him with the strongest assurance, that 
the royal art would be further encouraged in future ages, 
and amongst ^various nations, from the excellencies of this 
temple, and the fame and skill of the Israelites, in the 
beauty and symmetry of architecture therein displayed. 

He was likewise sensible, that, when this building 
should be com pleated, the^^raftsmen would disperse th^a- 
selves ovter the whole earth; and being desirous to 
perpetuate in the most, effectual manner, the harmony* 
and good fellowship already established among them, and 
to secure to themselves, their future pupils, and their 
successors, the honour and respect due to men whose 
abilities were so great, and would be so justly renowned: 
In conjunction with HrRAM King of Tjn'e and Hiram 
Abiff, the Deputy Grand Master, concerted a proper plan 
to accomplish his intentions ; in which it was determined, 

• 1 Kings vL, 7. 

I This noble etructare was erected in Mount Moriah, in the month 
Zii, which answers to our April, being the second month of the saorsd 
year (A. L. 2992), and was carried on with such prodigious expedi- 
tion, that it was completely finished in little more than seyen years, in 
the month BhI, which answers to oar October, A. L 2899, and was 
dedicated the year following. 



that^ in confennity to tibe practice of ihe original profes- 
sors of the royal art, general distingaishing charactenaticks 
should be established for a proof of their having been 
fellow labourers in this glorious woi^, to descend to their 
successors in all future ages, who should be in a peculiar 
manner qualified to cultivate the sublime principles of 
this noble establishment ; and <sueh were adopted and 
received Accordingly. With respect to the method 
which would be hereafter necessary for propagating the 
principles of the society, Solomon pursued the unuorm 
and antient custom, in regard to degrees of probation 
and injunctions to sec^'ecy ; which he himself had been 
obliged to comply with before he gained a perfection in 
the royal art, or even arrived at the summit of the sciences , 
therefore, th<f there were no -apprentices employed in 
the building of the temple ; yet, as the craftsmen were 
all intended to be promoted to the degree of Masters, after 
its dedication ; and, as these would secure a succession, 
by receiving apprentices who - might themselves in due 
tone also become Master-Masons, it was determined, that 
the gradations in the science should consist of three dis- 
tinct degrees, to each of which should be adapted a 
particular distinguishing test^ which test^ together with 
the explication, was accordingly settied and communi-. 
cated to the firatemity, previous to their disperdon, under 
a necessary and solemn imui^ction to secrecy ; and they 
have been most cautiously preserved, and transmitted 
^wn to posterity by faithful Brethren, ever since their 
emigration. , Thus the center of union among Freemasons» 
was firmly fixed ; their cabala regulated and established ; 
and their principles directed to the excellent purposes 
of their original intention. 




CHAP. II. % 




[HE hannonj and coimezian of the So* 
ciety of Free-Masons, and the excellent 
preoepta and principles thereof, hare 
produced the utmost good eonseqiience» 
not only to the particular members of 
it, but frequently to the nations where 
it has been cultivated and practised. 
For united by the endearing name of Brother, they 
live in an affection and friendship, rarely to be met with 
even among those whom the ties of consanguinity ought 
to bind in the firmest manner. That intimate union 
which does so much honour to humanity in general, in 
the particular intercourse, which prevails among Free- 
Masons, diffuses pleasure that no other institution can 
boast. For the name which they mutually use one 
towards another, is not a vain compliment, or an idle 
parade ; no, they enjoy in common ail the felicities of .a 
true Brotherhood. Here, merit and ability secure to 
their possessors, an honourable regard, and a respectful 
distinction, which every one receives with an unaffected 
complacency and a perfect humility ; constantly exerting 
himself for the general good, without vanity, and without 
fear. For they who are not adorned with the same 
advantages, are neithe^ mortified nor jealous. No one 
contends for superiority ; here emulation is only with a 
view to please ^ the man of shining abilitie9» and those 
unblessed with such ornaments, are here equally admitted ; 
all ma^ here perform their parts ; and, what may seem 
surprismg amongst such a variety of. characters, haughti- 
ness or servility, never appear. The greatest admit of a 
social fanuliarity ; the inferior is elevated and instructed, 
constantly maintaining by these means a beneficent 
equality. 

With respect to the eonversation which they hold 
during their assemblies, it is conducted with the most 
peifeet decency : Hece it Is an universal mazini, never 
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to speak of the absent but with reject ; ill-natured 
satire is excluded ; all raillery is forbidden ; they will not 
even suffer the least irony, or the poignant strokes of wit, 
because they generally have a malignant tendency ; they 
tolerate nothing which carries with it even the appear- 
ance of vice. 

Their pleasures are never imbittered by ungrateful 
reflections, but produce a serene and lasting composure 
of mind. They flow not like a torrent which decends 
with noise and impetuosity, but, like a peaceful stream, 
vfithin its own' channel, strong without violence, and 
gentle without dulness. 

This exact regularity, very far from occasioning a 
melancholy seriousness, difiugres, on the contrary, overth^ 
heart, and over the understanding, the mostpure delights ; 
the bright efiects of enjoyment and hilarity shine forth in 
the countenance; and altho' the appearances are some- 
times a little more sprightly than ordinary, decency 
never runs any risque; *tis wisdom in good humour. 
For if a Brother should happen to forget himself, or in 
his discourse should have the weakness to use such 
expressions as are distinguished under the name of liber- 
ties, a formidable sign would immediately call him to his 
duty ; a brother may mistake as a man, but he hath 
Opportunity and courage to recover himself, because he is 
a Free-Mason. Altho' order and decorum are always 
scrupulously observed in the lodges of ^Free-Masons; 
these exclude not in any wise gaiety and chearful enjoy- 
ment : The conversation is animated, and the kind and 
brotherly cordiality that presides there, affords the most 
pleasing sensation. 

These particulars may justly recall to. our mmds the 
happy time of the divine Astrea! when there was neither 
superiority- nor subordination, because men were as yet 
untainted by vice, and uncorrupt. 

Having now given a general sketch of the nature of 
this institution, from whence a candid reader may form 
no inconsiderable idea of that composed wisdom, and 
laudable harmony which governs in the fellowship of 
Free-Masons, we shall proceed in taking some notice of 
the several accusations frequently brought against it. 

And fitst : Am none can venerate and esteem the 
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sex more than Free-Masons do, we cannot bu# reckon it 
a misfortune that the ladies should be offended at their 
non-admission into this order i and the more so, as thej 
no sooner lea^i with what moderation the Masons com- 
port themselves in their assemblies, but without knowing 
the reason why they are not admitted, they censure us 
with all the severity their delicate minds are capable of. 
This we must beg leave to say, is intirely owing to mis- 
taken prejudice, for a little reflection would convince 
them, that their not being received in this institution, is 
not in the least singular. They stand in the same pre- 
dicament with respect to the priesthood, and many 
other particular societies ; the solemn assemblies of the 
antients, the senates of Pagan, and the conclaves o( 
papal Rome, all national senates, and ecclesiastical 
synods, universities and seminanes of learning, &c., &c.| 
with which they might with equal propriety be offended. 

Next to the displeasure of the ladies, we will consider 
a charge with regard to government, which in other 
countries, less happy in their constitution than our own, 
has at different times been unjustly prosecuted against 
this fraternity. 

It has been imagined, that there is every thing to be 
feared for the tranquility of the state, from a numerous 
association of men oi" merit and character, intimately 
united under the seal of secrecy. I agree tiiat this sus- 
picion has in it something very specious ; for if the pas- 
sion of a single man, hath caused (as wo have seen more 
than once) strange revolutions in a state, what might not 
be produced by a body so numerous and united, as that 
of Free and Acceptea Masons, were they liable to these 
intrigues and caba^, which pride and ambition instill but 
too often, into the human heart. 

But there is nothing to be apprehended from Free- 
Masons in these respecte ; they are actuated by the love 
of order and peace, and are as much attached to civil 
society, as united among themselves ; 'tis in this school, 
that a man may learn effectually, what respect, what 
submission, what veneration he ought to have, for his 
God, his Country, and his King ; His among them, that 
subordination is fully practised and deemed a virtue, not 
a yoke. 

Equally without reason have they alsob^n accused of 
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holdiiig assemblies for no other pufpose, than that of 
speaking with the greater freedom on religious, as well 
as- political matters. These topics are never sufferec 
to he agitated ; for it is a funclamental maxim of thifi 
institution, to prohibit all such disputes. The God ol 
heaven, and the rulers of the earth, are by them inviolar 
bly respected. And with regard to the sacred person of 
majesty, every congregated lodge, solemnizes the name 

with all possible grandeur and respect. ^Thus these 

accusations fall to the ground. 

It is also alledged by the objectors of Free-Masonry, 
that upon the initiation of a member into this mystery, 
he lays himself under a solemn obligation by an oath, 
with very severe penalties. This, by them, is pro- 
nouneed an unwarrantable proceeding. Certainly these 
persons are as ignorant as they are ungenerous, and for 
want of better judgments form erroneous notions, and 
from false premises draw false conclusions. To obviate 
this objection, we will trace the antiquity of swearing, 
and observe the different customs ad(^ted by the antients 
on this head; afterwards examining the nature of an 
oath, supposing (for the sake of argument, but not 
granting) that one is required, as set forth by the adver- 
saries of Masonry ; we will consider' how far it is, or is 
not, warrantable in the present case. 

We are informed by > sacred history, what was the 
custom of swearing amongst the Hebrews, who some- 
times swore by stretching forth their hands (as in Gen. 
xiv. V. 27.) sometimes the party swearing, pui hi$ 
hand vnder the others thigh, (Gen. xxiv. v. 21. xlvii. 29.) 
which was the manner of administration used by Abra- 
ham and Jacob. Sometimes ^standing before the altars 
as we read in Kings; which was also the custom of 
the Athenians (1), the Carthaginians (2), and the Ro- 
mans (3). 

The Jews chiefly swore by Jerusalem, by the tempU^ by 
the gold of the temple, by d^ altar, and the gift on tie 
altar. 

The Greeks esteemed it an honour paid their Dbitibs, 
to use their names in solemn contracte, promises and 



• 1 Kings, Till. 31.— (1) Alex. ab. Alex. L. 5. o. 10.— (2) livins, 
Dec. 3. 1. 1.— (3) Jwren. Sat a ¥aL Max. L. 9. e. 3. 
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geyerations; and ealLthem to witneas rneiM traih and 
honeirty, or to puniBh their falsehood and treachery. 
This was reputed a sort of religious adoration^ being an 
acknowledgment of the omnipotence and omnipresence, 
and by consequence of the divinity *of the Bemg thus 
invoked : And the inspired writers, for the same reason, 
forbid to swear by the Pagan Dbitibs, and commanded 
to swear by the true God. Thus in Deuteronomy (chap. 
vL V. 15.) thou shait fear the Lord thy God^ and serve him^ 
and shait swear by his name. And in Jeremiah (chap. v. 
ver. 7.) haw shall I pardon thee far this? thy children have 
forsaken me^ and sworn by them that are no Gods; and 
to forbear other instances, the worshippers of the true 
God, are, by David, represented to swear by him, i, e» 
by invoking his name. 

The antiquity of swearing, as well as the manner of 
admkiistring an oath, having now been sufficiently 
shewn ; we will in the next place, as far as may be neces- 
8ary,.take notice of the fundamental principles of this 
establishment, as the properest method to form a right 
judgment of it ; and then in answer to the present objec- 
tion, we will examine how far an ^ath would, or would 
not be justifiable, on the initiation of a Mason, and sup- 
posing it to be required even under such p$nal sanctions 
as have been pretended. 

If we examine the laws and regulations of Free-Masonry, 
it will appear that the end and purport of it is truly 
laudable, being calculated to regulate our passfons, to 
assist us in acquiring knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and to promote morality and beneficence, as well as to 
render conversation agreeable, innocent, and instructive ; 
and so to influence our practice, as to make us useful to 
others, and happy in ourselves. With regard to the 
relation we have (as members) to society in general, it 
will amear equally evident from the said regulations, 
that a Free-Mason is to be a peaceable subject, conform- 
ing cheerfully to the government under which he lives, 
is to pay a due deference to his superiors ; and from his 
inferiors is to receive honour rather with reluctance than 
to extort it. He must be a man of universal benevolence 
and charity, not tenacious of his abundance, when tiie 
exigencies of his fellow creatures lay the justest claim 
to his bounty. 
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MafiR>nci not only challenge, but .hare ever srapported 
that character amongst the honest and candid parfc of 
mankind, whose equity and reason would never suffer 
them them to entertain ill-grounded prejudices. 

The great Mr. Locke appears to have been so delighted 
with some of our priociplBs, that he tells Lady Masham 
(to whom he was writing on this subject) '' That it was 
his wish they were communicated to all mankind, since 
there is nothing more true than what the Masons teach ; 
that the better men are, the more they love one another ; 
virtue having in itself something so amiable as to charm 
the heart of all who behold it*. 

And anothert, speaking of Free-Masons, says, "No 
abuse is tolerated among them, no intemperance 
allowed; modesty, union, and humility, are strongly 
recommended." Again, " this society is no ways 
offensive to religion, good manners, or political govern- 
ment ; it has and does still flourish m Great-Britain 
and its dominions, under the protection of the greatest 
personages, even Princes, of the royal blood." 

Mr. Chambers, in his Cyclopadiat also testifies, " That 
Free and Accepted Masons, are a very antient society, 
or body of men, so called either from some extraordinary 
knowledge of Masonry or building, which they were 
supposed to be Masters of, or because the first founders 
of tnis society were of that professien." 

" They are very considerable, both for number and 
character ; being found in every country in Europe, and 
consisting principally of persons of merit and considera- 
tion. As to antiquity, they lay claim to a standing of 
some thousand years, and 'tis said, can trace up their 
original as early as the building of Solomon's Temple." 

'^ What the end of their institution is, seems still to 
be a secret, though as much of it as is known, appears 
laudable, as it tends to promote friendship, society, 
mutual assistance, and good fellowship." 

*^ The Brethren of this family are said to be possessed 
of a number of secrets, which have been religiously 
observed from age to age. Be their other good qualities 

' * The tnanascript from which this and a subsequent quotation are 
made, is printed in the appendix to this disquisition, 
t Vid. Rol. Cast. Vol. 6. fol. 
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whatever they will, it is plain they are maBt^rs of one* 
in a very great degree, namely, SECRECY." 

Now let us ask, if a number of persons have formed 
themselves into a body with a design to improve in use- 
ful knowledge, to promote universal benevolence, and to 
cultivate the social virtues of human life, and have bound 
themselves by the solemn obligation of an oath, to con- 
form to the rules of such institution, where can be the 
impiety, immorality or folly of such proceeding-? Is i^. 
not the custom of most communities f in the.stat , 
amongst the learned bodies, in commerce, &c:, a case t /o 
commonly known to' require a recital of particular in- 
stances, I shall therefore content myseli with adcring 
this observation, viz., That Bishop Saunberson, an 
eminent casuist, in his lectures on the subject of oaths, 
very judiciously asserts, that when a thing is not by any 
precept or interdict, human or divine, so determined, 
but every man may at his choice do, or not do, as he 
sees expedient, let him do what he Avill, he sinneth not. 
(1 Chron. chap. vii. ver. ^6.) As if Caius should swear 
to sell his land to Titus, or to lend him an hundred 
crowns, the answer is brief, an *ath in this case, is both 
lawful and binding. (Praslect. 3. Sec. 15.) 

And as the principles of this institution are truly 
praise-worthy, containing those valuable requisites 
which will ever secure the esteem and admiration of 
all good men (as welt as mo^t assuredly the envy of the 
bad) we will put this plain question ; is not the design 
of it of equal importance to the public, with the lending 
of an hundred crowns to a private man ? The answer 
and the consequences are both evident ; that an oath on 
the subject of Free-Masonry, if required, is both lawful 
and obligatory. 

As for the terror of a penalty, it is a mistaken notioii 
to imagine that the solemnity of an oath adds any thing 
to the obligation ; t)r that the oath is not equally bind- 
ing without any penalty at all. 

I shall add a tew more quotations from the same 
excellent casuist, and leave the explanation and applica- 
tion to the intelligent. 

A solemn oath of itself, and in its own nature, is not 
more obligatory than a simple one; because the obliga- 
tion of an oath arises precisely from this, that God is 
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mvoked as a witness and avenger, no less m tjlie nxnple 
one than in the solemn and corporal ; for the invocation 
is made precisely by the pronounciation of the words, 
(which is the aame both in the simple and solemn) and 
not by any corporal motion or concomitant sign in 
which the solemnity of the oath consists* (Praslect. 5* 
Sec. 12.) 1 

And it is .a matter well worthy the consideration of 
every mau, that as the object of a lawful oath, is God 
alone, so it contains a solemn confession of his omni- 
presence, that he is with .us in every place; of his omni- 
science, that he knoweth all i^ecrets of the heart, that he 
is a maintainer of truth and an avenger of falsehood ; 
of his justice, that he is willing; and of his omnipotence, 
that he is able to punish those that by disregard to their 
oaths, shall, dishonour him. 

It is therefore of a very dangerous tendency for pei>- 
sons who have once taken an oath, to trifle, and play 
with the force of it^ even supposing the occasion of such 
obligation was actually of small moment in itself. And 
this is positively determined by the same writer, in the 
following words, and ought to be a caution to all not to 
violate an oath, lest they incur the fatal consequences 
of real perjury. 

'<A voluntary oath is tl^e more binding for being 
voluntary, because there is no stricter obligation than 
that we take willingly on ourselves." (Praelect. 4. Sec. 
11.) And in another place he is more particular, where 
a matter is so trivial that it is not worth the deliberation 
of a wise man, nor signifies a straw whether it be done 
or not done ; as to reach up a chip, or to rub one's beard, 
or for the slightness of it, is not much to be esteemed, as 
to give a boy an apple, or to lend a pin ; an oath is bind- 
ing in matters of the least moment ; because weighty and 
trivial things have a like respect unto truth and falsehood ; 
and further, because every party swearing is bound to 
perform all he promised, as far as he is able, and as far 
as it is lawful : To give an apple to a boy is both pos- 
sible and lawfuU he is bound therefore to perform it: 
He ought to fulfil his oath.' (Praelect. 3. Sec 16.) 

This is -likewise confirmed by Moses (Numb, xxx.v. 2^ 
^* If a man swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond, 
he shall not break. his word ; he shall do according to all 
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ihat proeeeddtii out of his moutb.*' And (Zee. chap. ▼•) 
It is threatened that every one that sweareth &l8ely, shall 
be out off by the curge : *\I will bring it forth, said the 
LoBB of Hosts, and it shall enter into the house of hint 
that sweareth falsely by my name ; and it shall remain 
in the midst of his house, and' shall consume it, with the 
timber thereof, and the stones tiiereof*" « 

The objectors being thus answered, with respect to 
the la^^mess of an oath, supposing one to be required 
on the initiation of a Free-Mason (as to the certainty of 
which conjecture is their x>nly support). I shall next 
take notice of the charge brought against them on 
account of sbcrbct $ one of their grand characteristicks ; 
imd the innocent cause of all the persecutions and 
reproaches they suffer. 

We are condemned for ke^ng ihe essentials of our 
institution from the knowlec^e of those who are not 
m^nbers of it; Which, 'tis said, must sufficiently prove 
theni to be of a bad nature and tendency, eke why are 
they not made public for the satisfaction of mankind. 

If secrecy be a virtue (a thing never yet denied) can 
that be imputed to us as a crime, which has been con- 
sidered an excellence in all ages ? Does not Solomon, 
the wisest of men, tell us, ^ He that discovers secrets is 
a traitor, but a man of a £uthful spirit concealeth tha 
matter." 

In conducting all worldly affain, secrecy is not only 
essential, but absolutely necessary ; and was ever esteemed 
a quality of the greatest worth. 

Thus we find the great FbnbIiOn makes Ultssbs* 
in the system of the education which he delivera to his 
Mends for his son Telbmaohvs, particularly enjoin 
tiiem, above all, to render him just, ben^cent, Bincere» 
and fathful in keeping secrets; a precept that afterwards 
produced the best of consequences to the young Prince, 
of whom it is recorded, that with this great excellence 
of taciturnity, he not only divested himself, of that doee 
mysterious air, so common to the reserved, but dso 
constantly avoided telling the least untruth in support 
of this part of his character. A conduct highly worthy 
the imitation of every one to whom secrets are intrusted, 
affording them a pattern of openness, ease and sincerity ; 
fat while he seemed to carry his whole heart upon bia 
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lipBy oonununici^ting what was of no imp<yrtaneer yet ha 
knew how to stop just in the proper moment, without 
proceeding to those things which might raise any sdspi- 
oion, or furnish even a hint to discover the purposes of 
bis mind. 

If we turn our eyes back to antiquity, we sbaH find 
the old Egyptians had so flpreat a regard for silence and 
secrecy.in the mysteries of their religion, that they set 
up the Ood Harfogrjltes (vid. imaginea deofwn a vicentid 
chartario) to whom they paid peculiar honour and vene- 
ration, who was represented with his right hand placed 
near the heart, «na the left down by his side, covered 
with a skin before, full of eyes ana ears^ to signify, 
that of many things to be seen and heard, few are to be 
published. 

And among the same people, their great goddess Jm, 
the Mineroa of the Greeks, had always an image of a 
S;phynx placed at the entrance of her temples, to denote 
that secrets were there preserve under sacred coverings, 
that they might be kept from the knowledge of the 
vulgar, as much as the riddles of that creature. 

Jamblzcus, in his Life of Ptthaooras, confirms the 
above opinion, by observing, that from the mysterious 
knowlewe of the Egyptiani^, that philosopher drew the 
system of his symbolical learning, and instructive tenets, 
seeing that the principles and wise doctrines of this 
nation, were ever kept secret among themselves, and 
were delivered downt not in writing, but only by oral 
tradition. And indeed so cautious and prudent were 
the^ in these matters, that every disciple admitted to 
their wise and scientific mysteries,* was bound in the 
most solemn manner to concealsuch mysteries from tiie 
vulgar, or those whose ideas were not sufficiently exalted 
to receive them. As a proof of this, we need only re- 
collect the story of Hipparchus^ a Pythagorean^ who having 
out of spleen and resentment, violated and broke through 
the several engagements of the society, was held in the 
utmost detestation, expelled the school as one most 
iix&mous and abandoned, and as he was dead to the 

i>rinciples of virtue and philosophy, had a tomb erected 
or him, according to their custom, as though he had 
been naturally dead. The shame and disgrace that 
justly attendea so great a breach of truth and &lelity. 
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drove tile unhappy trreteb to stioh despair, that he prored 
his own executioner i and so abhorred was ev6n his 
memory, that he was denied the rites and ceremonies of 
* burial used to the dead in those times ; instead of Which, his 
body was suffered to lie upon the shore of the isle of Samos. 

Among l^e Greek nations, the Athenians had a statue 
of brass, which they awfully revered ; this figure was 
without a tongue ; by which secrecy was intimated. 

The Romans had a goddess of sil^ice, named Angeronay 
represented with her fore finger on her lips, a symbol of 
prudence and taciturnity. 

ANNAZARbHUS, who (accoi^ding iBO Pymr) was appre- 
hended in order to extort his secrets from him bit faig 
tongue in the midst, and afterwiirds spit it in the tyrant's 
face, rather choosing to lose that organ, than to discover 
those tilings which he had promised to conceal. 

We read likewise that CaIto, the Censor, often said to 
his friends, of three things which he had good reason to 
rqpeht, the principal was, divulging a secret. 

The Druids in our ovm nauon (who were the only 
priests among the antient Britons^ committed nothing to 
writing. And Cjbsar observes tnat they had a head or 
diief, who exercised a sort of excommunication, attended 
with dreadful penalties on those, who either published 
or profaned their mysteries. 

Therefore, since it evidently appears firom the forego- 
ing instances (among many other) that there ever were 
secrets amongst mankind, as well respecting societies as 
individuals, and that the keepinff those inviolable, was 
alwaya reputed an indispensable duty, and attended with 
an honourable estimation, it must be very difficult to 
assign a sufficient reason why the same practice should 
be at all wondered at, or less approved in the Free and 
Accepted Masons of the present age, than they were 
among the wisest men, and greatest phUosopbers of 
antiquity. 

The general practice and constant applause of the 
antients, as well as the customs of the modems, one 
would naturally imagine should be sufficient to justify 
Masons against any charge of singularity or innovation 
on this account; for how can this be thought singular, 
(Mr new, by any one who will but calmly aflow himself 
the smallest tune for reflection. 
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Po not all incoiporated J>odie« amongi^l; n^ enjoy tbra 

liberty without impeachment or censure? An apprentice 
is bound to keep the secrets of his master ; a free man 
is obliged to cousult the interest of his company^ and • 
not prostitute in commou^the mysteries of his profession ; 
secret Qommittees and privy councils, are solemnly en- 
joined not to publish abroad their debates and resolutions* 
In courts martial, the members are, bound to secreoy; 
and in many cases foi: more e&ctual security an oatii is 
administred. 

As in society in general, we are united together by 
0)ir indigencies. &|id infirmities, and avast ¥ariety of cir- 
Qumstances contributing to^ our mijatual and necessary 
dependence on each other, (which lays a grand foundation 
for terrestrial happiness, by securing general ^mity and^ 
the reciprocation of good offices in the world) so, in all 
particular societies, of whatever denomination^ they are 
all ^Qj]^oined. by a sort of cement j by bonds and laws 
that are peculiar to each of jthem, from the highest as- 
semblies to the lowest. Consequently the injunctions 
of secrecy among Free-]!! aso^s^ can be no more unwar- 
rantable than in the societies and oases already pointed 
out ; and to report,, or even to insinuate, that they ar^ 
must an;ue a want of candour, a want o£ rea9on, and a 
want ot charity. For by the laws 'Of nature, and of 
nationSi every individual, and .every society, has a right 
to be supposed innocedt 'till proved otherwise. 

Yet notwithstanding the mysteries of pur profession 
are kept inviolable, none are excluded from a full know- 
ledge of them,, in due time and manner, upon proper 
application, and being found capable and worthy of the 
trust. To form otiier designs and expectations, is build^ 
ing on a £andy foundation, and will only serve to testify, 
that like a rash man,. their discretion is always.out of the 
vray when they have most occasion to make use of it. 
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E will now proceed to the iiextbbjectiony 
viz., That «• Masonry is a trifling institu* 
tion, and that our priuci{>les contain 
nothing valuable in them." 

These censurers finding it eader to 
decry a science than to understand it, 
^ are with wicked endeavours attempting 
to depreciate that which they cannot attain to, and 
would make their necessity appear a virtue, and their 
ignorance the effect of choice.* 

This turn of mind is the despicable offspring of envy, 
and so selfish are Such men, that they would rather pre- 
fer .having the whole 6ircle of the arts and sciences 
abolished, was it in their power, than that others should 
be possessed of a knowledge, which they are themselves 
totally unacquainted with, and undeserving of. 

But, alas I they disquiet themselves in vain 5 we who 
are Masons cannot but laugh at and |^ity such feeble 
attacks, and are heartily sorry for those who. have no 
better understandings than to regard them. 

IWd they know any thing of our profession, they could 
not but esteem it, for they would be convinced that it is 
founded on the most exalted principles of morality and 
social virtue; tending to promote the true happiness of 
mankind in general, the peace and satisfaction of every 
individual in particular ; to censure then and vilify what 
they are entirely ignorant of, discovers the baseness of 
their dispositions, and how little they are qualified to 
pass their judgments in matters of such importance. 
Therefore, though we commiserate their detects, wo 
must, at the same time, be allowed, to pronounce them 
unworthy our further notice. ' 

Had our institution contained nothing commendable or 
valuable in it, 'tis impossible it should nave existed, and 
been patronized by the wise, the good' and great, in all 
affes of the world. For wa cannot (ftappose that ;Qieii, 
distinguished by every accomplishment chat Cttb adorn 
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human nature, would embrace or continue in principles 
which they found to be nugatory, erroneous or con- 
temptible. Therefore, the advice which Gamaliel 
(Acts V. ver. 38,) wisely gave to the persecutors of the 
apostlcB, might with great propriety be recommended to 
these railers against Free-Masons. They may assure 
themselves^ that if there was no more in our institution 
thaa their little minds suggest, it would have fallen to 
the ground ages past, but the contrary being the case, 
they may safely conclude, it will continue to exist not- 
ynthstanding anv opposition, for ages yet to come. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the moral and social prin- 
ciples we profess; are equally necessary to the support of 
every well regulated society ; how then came Masons to 
appropriate the merit of such principles to themselves? I 
answer, they are not only deemed necessaiy, but taught, 
and brought into practice in the lodge ; they are familiar- 
ized to us by such a plain, pleasing and peculiar method, 
that they seem no longer lessens or rules, but become 
inherent ^nciples in. the breast of every Free-Mason. 
But from the corrupt state and disposition of mankind, 
there are some who will always make it their business 
to asperse and ridicule whatever they suspect has the 
least beauty or excellency in it. 

These envious beings, having just sense enough to 
imagine, that scandal is easier hit off than praise ; and 
that satyr will sooner procure them a n^ime than pane- 
gyrick, and looking at all societies through false and 
narrow mediums, they form judgments qf them from their 
trifling selves ; acting in direct contradiction to the apos* 
tie's exhortation to the Philippians, " if there be any 
virtue, if there be an^ praise, they will condemn those 
things/' notwithstanding the strength of reason with 
which they are accompanied ; notwithstanding the i^pa- 
rent benefit and advantage thev may bring to mankind ; 
so tittle relish have they for things excellent in them- 
selves, so inattentive are they to the force of the clearest 
r^sOning, and so enveloped in ignorance and prejudice, 
that nothing is sufficient to convince them. I do not 
mean that ignorance which implies a wftnt of know- 
ledge,* but mat affected and presumptiious folly, which 
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despues it« And of Buoh Solomon aa^s, ** Seest thou a 
man that despiseth instruction? there is more hope of a 
fool than of him." 

If, therefore, these accusers have any remains of 
modesty, if the assertors of such calumny can ever blush, 
they are now put to the trial ; for, whilst they deal thus 
freely with the principles and proceedings of persons of 
the greatest honour and distinction, they are only dis* 
covering, to the judicious part of mankind, the weak* 
ness of their heads, and the wickedncfss of their hearts. 
How truely do they come under the standard of that 
description which Justus Lipsius, an eminent writer, 
has given us of this abominable sect. 

" Calumny," says he, " is a filthy and pernicious infec- 
tion of the tongue ; generally aimed by the most wicked 
and abandoned part of mankind, against the most Wor- 
thy and deserving of esteem, and wounds them unex- 
pectedly. And to whom is it pleasing? To the most 
vile, the perfidious, the talkative. But what is its 
source? From what origin does it proceed? From 
falsehood, as its father; from envy, as its mother; and 
from curiosity, as its nurse?" 

Would such persons exercise but a veiy small portion 
of reason and reflection, they would readily perc^e the 
madness of their attempt to depreciate a society which 
has ever withstood and repelled every attack made 
against it ; still acquiring additional honour and strength ; 
such proceedings affecting it no more, than a javelin 
thrown by the feeble hand of old age, that never reaches* 
or at most makes no impression on its destined mark. 

tbat men foibear - to ^ass any judgdient, upeu what thay videtataad 
not; and that they neither contend for, nor against my thing, before 
ihey haye some reason to determine them so to do. 
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3HE Ufit accusation brought against Free 
1 and Accepted Masons, which I shall 
I take anv notice of, is, that tbey^ make 
J useofhieroglyphick figures,. purabolicfJ 
and ■ymboucal customs and ceremo- 
nies, secret words and signs, with dif- 
I ferent degrees of probation peculiar to 
tbetnselves : These are also censured. 

What evil these refined casuists can point out in sacb 
proce«dinga, is not easy to imagine. But I think it no 
very difficult undertaking to justify th^u against any 
objection. 

It is well known, that sucb customs and ceremonies 
4rB as antient as the first ages of £he world, the philoso- 
phers of which practised the method of inculcating their 
sublime truths and important points of knowle^e by 
allegory and mythology, the better to secure them from 
descending into the nimiliar reach of every ioattantive ' 
and unprepared novice, from whom they might not meet 
with the veneration they deserved, and therefore become 
too familiar and contemptible; for which reason they 
were accustmned to [voceed with the utmost care and 
prudence. And Ousbn tell us, ( Origen Contra Cd,~ 
Mm) " The Egyptian philosophers had sublime notions 
wbich they kept secret, and never discovered to the 
people, bat under tbe veil of &bles and allegories ; also 
other eastern natioos concealed secret myeteries under 
their reli^ous ceremonies, a custom still retained by 
many of them. 
An interpretation therefore of these allegories, &e., as 
' they come under my notice, shall be attended to ; and 
will, I flatter myself, exactly square with tbe present 
purpose. 

Of all the srmbols appropriated to Jitfitbb, I shall 
only mention tne crown of fayt, with the petatnu and cor- 
dvcau, with which he is rqpresentAd. The first denote* 
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the power -of tke Supreme Being; the other, that power 
ought to be acoompamed with prudence. 

The cock was a jsymbol peculiar to Mbbctt&t, as ex- 
pressive of that Tigilance which was so very necessary to 
niniy destined to execute many functions; as sometimes 
tiiis emblem hath an ear of com in bis bill, it may serve 
to point out to man, that plenty and happiness will be 
the consequence of care and attention. 

The club is the symbol of HBRcuiiBS, and denotes 
strength. 

The various aymbols belonging to the goddess Diana, 
were oxen, lions, griffins, stags, sphynxes, bees, boughs, 
roses, &c., which signify in a mystical sense, the universe, 
with all its productions. . 

The story of Mikbrva is entirely allegorical, relating, 
that JupiTBR having devoured Mbtis, (i. e. prudtoee,) 
conceived Minbrva, and was delivered of her. This 
symbol means plainly that prudence is wholly in, God, 
and that he ^produces, her externally by the wonderful 
works constantly manifested in his government of the 
universe. 

It will not be foreign to my subject, to take notice 
that cities, rivers, regions, and even the various parts of 
the globe had their proper 83na[ibols, which were so many 
ensigns to distinguidi them. Cities were signified by 
women with towers on their heads: The east is repre- 
sented by a woman mounted upon a carr, with four 
horses, rising as they go. The west is signified likewise 
by a woman in a carr drawn by two horses : The genius 
that precedes her, together with the horses falling down, 
by which the west, or sun setting is denoted. 

The symbol of Aisia, was a woman with a mural 
crown, holding an anchor, to denote that the way thith^ 
was to cross the seat Africa was represented by a 
woman with an el^hant's trunk on her forehead. Thus 
were the different parts of the world represented uiider 
their respective symbols and hieroglyphicks. 

To improve properly on these mystical writings, we 
must bring them home to ourselves^ by way of application* 

First in a physical sense ; for under the vanous names 
of pagaii deities, are concealed the body and substance 
of natural philosophy ; Under allegories, the poets ex- 
press the wonderfal works of natiure. 
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Seoondly ia an ethical «et»e; tiie scope or* intent of 
mythologists, was oot fable, but noorality. Their desiga 
was to inform the understanding, correct the passions, 
and guide the will. Examples are laid down to kindle 
in the mind a candid emulation, leading through the 
temple of virtue to the temple of hoi^our. They set off 
in the fullest colours, the bea.uty. of virtue and deformity 
' of vice. 

Thirdly in a theological sense ; for let a skilful hand 
modestly draw aside the veil of poetry, and he will 
plainly discover the majestic form of divinity. I think 
it is an assertion of Tsrtullian, (who lived in the early 
age of Christianity,) That many of the poetical fictions 
had their original from the Scriptures, And Plato is 
said) by the best authorities, to have derived the sub- 
limest priziciples of his philosophy, from some writings 
of Moses, which he had met with and studied in the 
course of his travels in £gypt.* Doubtless as the an- 
tients before the invention of letters, expressed their 
conceptions in hieroglyphicksj so did the poets their di- 
vinity, in fables and parables. 

We also find, that even when they set up stonea in 
order to compose any piemorial, there was something 
expressive either in the number, of which the monument 
consisted, or in their shape, or in the order -and figure in 
which they were disposed; of the first kind were the 
monuments of Mount Sinai; (Exod. xxiv., v. 4.) and that 
at Qilgal, erected by Josecua^ upon the banks of Jordan; 
they consisted of twelve stones each, because the people 
of Israel (for whose sake the altar was built, and the 
streams of Jordan divided themselves, thereby opening a 
miraculous passage for the whole nation,) were princi- 
pally classed into twelve tribes, I Josh, iv., v. 8.) the same 
number of stones ; and for the above reason were set up 
in the midst of tiie place where the ark had rested, 
(lb., V. 9.) 

* Whenever it is asserted that the Pagan aoooimts of tfain^ weie 
borrowed from reyeLe^on^ recorded in tbd Ustocy of Motes, it most 
not be understood, tbat all the fables and Actions of the heathens were 
borrowed horn thenoe, bat only that the trutiis which appear amongst 
then: fables and fictions (when stript d their mTtfaologioal disguise) 
were derived from some traditions they had of a revelation xeoorded 
in the saored histoiy. 
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likewise the fiunottft ^Uars before Solomon's temple, 
were not placed there for ornament alone ; their eignifi^p 
catioHy use, and mystical meanings are so well' known to 
the expert Masons, that it would be both unnecessarji 
as it is improper for me to assign them here ; neither ace 
the reasons why they were niade hollow known to any 
but those who are i^^quainted with the arcaaia of this 
society; though that circumstance so often occurs in 
scripture. 

And with respect to assbmblies and establishmbnt 
among men, they ever had signs and words, symbolical 
customs and ceremonies, different degrees of probation, 
&c., &c., this manifestly appears from all histories both 
sacred and profane. 

When the Israelites marched thro' the wilderness, we 
find that the twelve tribes had between them, four prin- 
cipal^ banners or standards; every one of which had its 
particular motto ; and each standard also had a distinct 
sim described upon it. They enoamped round about the 
tabernacle, and on the east side were three tribes under 
the standard of Judah; on the west were three trib^ 
under the standard of Ephraim ; on the south were three 
tribes under the standard of Reuben ; and on the north 

* As there is a Beeming contradiction ia the aooounts of tiie height 
of these pillars, it may not be amiss here to reconeile that mattw. It 
is said, he set tJun up in Uu porch of thei temple (1 Kii^ viL 21.) and 
he made before thenotue two pillars* Ana he reared up the pillars 
BEFORE the t^ple, (2 Chron. iii. 15.' 17.) whioh expressions taken 
toother soffioiently seem to imply \he pillars were before the temple 
in its porofa. But it is not quite so easy to assign the height of them. 
In one place it is said of Solomon, J^e cast two pillars of brasst 18 
cubits high each. (1 filings Tii» y. 15.) In toother we read, he made 
ttpo pillars of thirty and five cubits high, (2 Chron. iii. y. 15.) Thia 
seeming inoonsistiencj, between the two sacred historians, may be 
easily reconciledt bat at the same time it senres to proya they did not 
combine together, or wore corrected or amanded bf each other. To 
reconcile this seeming inconsistency, let us only suppose the pedestal 
or basis of the cohimns to haye been 17 cubits nigh, this added to the 
18 cubits (1 Kings vii. y. 16. Jer. Iii. y. 21.) far the shafU will to- 
gether make exaetiy 35 cubits, the number menticMied (2 Chron. iii. 
y. 15.) lasti;^ taking (1 Kings yii. y. 16.) fiye cubits, being the height 
of the chapiter, we shall haye the true height of the pifiaxe, y|i. 40 
cubits. It is true, that in another nlaee (2 Kings zxy. y. 17.) the 
heu;l]i of the chapiter is said to haye oeen 3 cubits ; but here we ap^ 
pr^end we haya the dimennons of the chapiter onl^, stiictly so 
eaOed (Cohereih^ ia the Hebrew, or crowning) which is ezpresaea io 
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wete three tribes andef the-standsrd of Dan; (Nfim. 9d.) 
' and the standard of Jodah was a lion, that of Ephraim 
an ox, that of Reuben a man, and that of Dan an 
eagle. Whence were framed the hieroglyphicks of 
Oherubims and Seraphims, to represent the people of 
Israel.* • ^ 

The antient prc^hets, when they would describe 
things emphatically, did not only draw parables from 
things which ofiered themselves, as from the rent of a 

f garment, 1 Sam. xv. from the sabbatic year, Isa. xxxvii. 
rom the vessels of a potter, J^er. xviii, &c., but also 
when such fit objects were wanting, they supplied them 
by their own actions, as by rending a garment^ 1 Kings xi- 
by shooting, 2 Kings xiii. by making bare their body, 
Isa. XX. by imposing significant names to their sons, Isa. 
viii., Hos. i. hiding a girdle in the bank of Euphrates, 
Jer. xiii. by breaking a potter's Vessel, Jer. xix.. by 
putting in fetters and 'yokes, Jer. xxvii* by binding a 
book* to a stone, and casting them both into Eu- 

Ehrates, Jer. li;, by besieging a painted city, Ezek. ir. 
y dividing hair into three parts, Ezek. v. by making a 
chain, Ezek. vii. by carrjdng out household stuff, like a 
captive and trembling, Ezek. xii., &c., by which kind of 

have been three cubits* bat then- tiiere i^ left to be understood, the 
wreatJdng work on it round ahoutj which iras tUco cubits xnore, both 
which sums added, make that o£fim, the number set down before by 
the game author. 

It is supposed that Solomon had respect to the pillar of the cloud, 
and the pillar of fire, which went before the Israehtes, and conducted 
them in the wilderness; and was the token of the divine Providence 
over them*: And thus Solomon set them up before the temple, 
hoping and praying tiiat the divine Hght, and the cloud of God's 

Sloiy, would vouchsafe to enter in there, and that God and his provi- 
ence, would dweU amon^them in this house. The pillar ontlie right 
hand, represented the pmar of the cloud, and that cm the left, uie 
pillar of fire. The name of tiie former signifies, he toUl estahlish^ 
which intimates Ood's promise to establish the throne of David, and 
his people Ijsrael. The name of the latter signifies, fierdn is strength; 
either aQuding to the divine promise^ in which was all their strengtii 
and setdement; or rather, to the ark, which was within the temple, 
and called the strength of the Lord, (2'Chron. chap. vi. ver. 42.) 

* A Cherubim had one body with four faces ; the faces of a lion, 
aa ox, a man, and an eaj^e, looking to the four wfaids of heaveii, 
without tomiifflf about, as in Esekiel's yision, chap. 1. And the four 
Serax^iims had the same four fiEioes with font bodies, one face to each 
badj. 
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ttpes the^proplifltfl of oU wer^ aooiuiDmed to ezpmt 

tbeniselvefiu 

Tlius havingt in an ample manner, set forth the anti^ 
quity, meaning and .propnety of the use of hieroglyph- 
ick8»> symbols, allegory, &e», from the earliest times, and 
among the wisest and best of men, if such customs have 
been retained by this antient and venerable institution, 
strange indeed, and destitute of reason and justice must 
they appear, who should make the least objection to 
sucn proceedings; such mistaken censurers should be 
left to the enjoyment' of their own ignorance, male- 
volencei and detraction* 

The book of Judges informs us, that the Gileadites, 
made use of an expressive' and distinguishing mark, when 
pursued over the* river Jordan by the Ephraimites. 

The Cssenes among the Jews (a sort of Pythagoreans) 
also conversed one with another, by' signs and words, 
which they received on their admission,. and which were 
preserved with care and r^verence^ as the great cliarac- 
teristick ot that sect. 

The *Greeks likewise had a particular method, which 
before an engagement, was adopted by the general and 
officers, and by them communicated to the whole a^my, 
as a mark of distinction to know friends from enemies. 
It commonly, cont^G^ined some good omen,, or the name 
of some deity worshipped by their country; or some 
hero from whom they expected success in their enter- 
prizes. And it is judiciously remarked by Labrtius, 
that as generals use Watch- words in order to discover 
their own soldiers from an enemy (practised in all armies 
and garrisons at this day^) So it is necessary to com- 
municate to the members of a society certain distinctions 
whereby they may discover strangera from individuals 
of their own sect. 

And is it not within the reach of every one's observa- 
tion, that there is a meaning in many acts and gestures; 
and that nature has endowed mankind with particular 
motions to express the various intentions of the mind. 
We all underhand tweeping, laughing, shrugs, frowns, 

* But their indiscretion in too frequeatly questioning one another, 
without proper caution, oft cag0ed great confhsion among themselyes 
and discoyered the woiu at last to meir enemies. 

t Tears have the weight of a voice. Oyn>. n 
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A»M as fonnmg a spedee of univeiMd langtlage. Appli* 
cations are many times made, and a kind of dialogue 
maintained only by the oasts of the eyef and motions 
of the adjacent muscles; and we read even o{ feet that 
speak'f ; of a philosopher^ who answered an argumeirt 
only by getting up and walking4 

Bending the knees, in adoration of the Deity, is one 
of the most antient customs, amoUg men. Bowing; or 
prostrating the body, is a mark of homiliation* Even 
joining right hands, is a pledge of fidelity ^ for Valerius 
Maximus tells us, that the antients had a moral deity, 
whom they called Fides, a goddess' of honesty or fideii* 
ty^ and adds, when they promised any thing of old, they 
gave their hand upon it (as we do now) and therefore 
she is represented as giving her hand, and sometimes 
as only two hands conjoined. Chctrturitis more fully 
describes this, by observing that the proper residence 
of faith or fidelity, was thought by the at^tients to be ili 
the right hand. . And ther^re this deity, he informs 
us, was sometimes represented by two right hands 
joined together ^ sometimes by two Httle images shaking 
each other's right hand } so that the right hand was by 
them held sacred, and was symbolically made use of in 
a solemn manner to denote fidelity. And we read m 
the book of Ruth, of particular customs practised among 
the Israelites, whenever they meant to confirm any com^ 
pact they entered into. 

With respect to pfeoBATiONAKv dbcfri^es, the instances 
that might be produced of the antiquity, necessity, and 
general use of them« would fill a large volume ; suffice 
it here to mention the following. 

The philosophers inform us, that the Egyptian King 
XoppEB, commauded, tha{ the secret of which he was 
possessed, should not be divulged to any but those who 
were fouud skilful in every step they advanced: Also 
the great heathen King Xopholet, ordered the grand 
secret of which he was possessed, to be revealed to none« 
but to those who after thorough examination, were found 



 The eyes, the eje-hrow9, the forehead, in a word, .the whole 
countenance U a certin tacit speech of %hc nund. Cic. 
t He speaketh with his fceL (ProT. chap. tL, Tef. 13.) 
X Sexttu JEmpiricus, 
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to be worthy ; and inflieted dbgraoe and tbvere punish- 
ments on those who should transgress this law*. 

And if we examine the customs of the Jews, we shall 
see that the Leyites had the several degrees of initiation, 
consecration and ministration. And in their grand «anAe- 
Jnm, they had also three efaief officers, the principal, vice 
principal, and the chacamy (i. e. wise man^ the last two 
were called assistant councellors. Tbeur pupils were 
divided int^ three distinct classes, who acooroinff to theilr 
abilities were from time to time Islected to fill up the 
vacant offices in this great assembly. 

About the time of our Saviour's nativity, ibe eastwn 
schools used a set form of discipline* 

The scholar was first termed disciple,, in respect of his 
learning; a junior in respect of his minority; Baehur 
(i. e. one chosen or elected) in respect of his election, 
and co-aptation into the number of disciples. And after 
he had proved himself a proficient in their studies^ and 
was thought worthy of some degree, by imposition of 
hands, he was made a graduate. 

^At the east end of every school or S3mag0ffue, the Jews 
had a chest called Aaron (or ark) in •which was locked 
up *the pentateuch in manuscript, wrote on vellum, in 
square characters, which by express command,^ was to be 
delivered to such only as- were found to be wise among 
them (2 Esdn c. xiv., v. 16.) This method of proceeding 
was also observed at the building of Solomon's temple, 
when we know the craftsmen were not to be made 
Masters, until that glorious edifice should be compleated, 
that so they might acquire competent skill, and be able 
to give AMPLS PROOF of their qualifications. 

Pythagoras,, who flourished above 500 years before 
Christ, never permitted a pupil to speak in his school, 
till he had unaergone a probation of nve years jsilence. 

The Essenes* already mentioned, had the following 



* The Essenes were men of excellent morals, eminent for their 
jostiee bejond either Greeks or barbarians, as a yirtae that had been 
a long time thetr application and stndf . Jobkphus, lib. 18. c 12. 

'Tis remarkable, that of the three famous sects among t^e Jews, in 
the days of our Lord, Pharisees, Sadducees and Bssenes we find, 
though the first two were censured by him, the Essenes were not. 

It IS forther related of this sect, they ti>^« ahoise aU others strict 
obiervers of the Sabbath-day ; on it thty would dress no meaty light 
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cttttanifl) when a penon desired admittanoe into ikek 
society: He w^ to pass through proper degrees of 
probation^ befcH'o he eould be a Master of their mys- 
teries; when he was received into the class of noyices, 
he was presented with a white garment, and when he 
had been long enough to give some competent proof of 
his secrecy an^ virtue, he was admitted to further know- 
ledge, but still he went on with the trial of his integrity 
and good morals : And at length, being found worthy in 
every respect, was fully admitted into their mysteries; 
but before he was received as an established member,, he 
was first to bind himself by solemn obligations and pro- 
fessions, to do justice, to do no wrong, to keep faith 
with all men, to embrace the. truth, to keep his hand 
clear firom fraudulent dealings, not to conceal from his 
fellow-professor, any of the mysteries, nor to communi- 
cate them to the profane, though it should be to save hu 
life; to deliver nothing but what he received, as well 
as to endeavour to preserve the principles that he pro- 
fessed. Every member eat and drank at one conunon 
table, and any Brethren of the same fraternity, who came 
from places ever 30 remote, Avere sure to be received ^t 
their meetings. (Philo. de Vit. contemplate Joseph 
antiqu. U 8. c. 2.) 

And it may be further remarked of the Jews, that, m 
the feast of the seventh month, the High Priest was not 
even permitted to read the law to the people until he 
* had studied it seven days, viz., upon the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth days, being 
attended by same of the priests to hear him perform, 
and to judge of his qualification for that purpose. (Vide 
•Sir Isaac Newton's Observations on the Apocalypse 
of St. John.) 

no jlrt^ rentove no vessels out of their places, &c. ( Josephus, de BeHo, 
lib. 1, G. 7.) Nay more, they obeerred e?ery seventh week a solemn 
peniecost {Philo. de vita dontetnplat.) And if Jews, without any 
divine injunction in this particular could so religiously observe the 
Sabbath, how must ChristiuM stand condemned, who in flat dis- 
obedience to the command of an omnipotent God will not demote so 
much as one. day in seven to honour him who gives them all things? 
Ail Free and Accepted MM<»ns well knew how great a vioUtton of our 
principles every instance of such conduct is. And every true Brother will 
be careful not to ofifend herein. For bt the fruit the tux n known. 
* These seven duys are alluded to, by die Lambda opening the 
seven seals sucoessively. 
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The abore proceeding is so far from being novels that 
it is practised in, our own nation, even at this day, in the 
learned societies of every denomination : For instance) 
in academical degrees, there are, batchelor, master, doo- 
tor; in the chorch, the several orders of deacon, priest, 
and bishop ; in the municipal law, thqse of stnd^t, bar* 
rister, and seijeant ; in the civil law and pfaysick, student, 
batchelor, and doctor ; in each of these the disciple, or 
scholar, undergoes proper examinations, and must, or at 
least, OHght to be found well qaalified prior to his admis- 
sion to a superior rank. 

And as Fbbbmasonrt is in like manner a progressive 
science, not to be perfectly attained but by time, pa- 
ti^iee, and application, how necesscury is it, that testi- 
monies of proper qualifications shpuld be required for 
the respective degrees, before the candidate can attain 
them ; hoth in regard to science- and morality ; as the 
honour of the institation should always be a principal 
object in view to every Free and Accepted Mason, who 
ought to be well instructed in the scientifick knowledge 
and moral and social virtues peculiar to an inferior,* ere 
he wiH be a^itted to the more sublime truths of the 
perfect and well qualified Mason. 

The nature of my design leads me, in the next place, 
to the consideration of the name which has been aoopted 
by our institution, from its first establishment ; and to 
inform the unlettered or inattentive Brother, that this 
did not arise merely from oi^r 6kill in architecture, or the 
principles of building, but from a more comprehensive 
acquamtance and knowledge of the sublimest principles 
of philosophy and moral virtues ; which, however excel- 
lent they may be in the opinion of the learned and judi- 
cious pait of mankind, cannot be indiscriminately revealed 

* Was a oontrary pxaotice to be adopted in our gradations in the 
Ccafik, and' subsequent de^«es should be oonferred without taking 
due time to make proper trial of the abilities, proficiency, and morab- 
ty of the candidate ; no one acquainted with our constitution, would 
liesitate a moment to pronounce such practice an erident violation of 
its principles : And should that ever prove to have been the case, it 
is hoped those who erred therein, will inform themselves of the great 
impropriety of such proceedings; and think it a duty which' they owe 
to the Society and to their own honour, to discontinue such praotioe, 
iir tliey will give cause to suspect that they wish not to regulats theii 
proceedings by the true plan of Masonry. 

5 
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to eyerj one ; lest, instead of that respect which tiiey 
require, for waat of ri^ht understanding, iuid a sound 
mind, they might not produce their just and necessary 
consequences; as even the purest morality and wisest 
systems have been too often ridiculed by the folly or 
perverseness of weak or wicked men. 

Therefore, the name of Mason is not to be considered in 
the contracted implication of a builder of habitations, 
&c. But figuratively,* pursuant to . the method of the 
antient society on which this institution is founded; 
rand, taken in this sense, a Mason ih one who, by gradual 
advances in the sublime truths and various arts and 
sciences which the principles and precepts of Freema- 
sonry tend to inculcate and ^establish, is raised by regular 
courses to such a degree of perfection, as to be replete 
with happiness himself, and extensively beneficial to 
others. 

As to the appendage Free, that evidently owed. its rise 
to the practice of the antients, who never suffered the 
liberal arts and sciences to be taught to any but the 
free-bom. 

I now presume I have sufficiently exposed and everted 
all the foregoing allegations. And having also traced 
back to the earliest ages, the use and meaning of symbols 
and Jiierogljrphicks, and likewise fully demonstrated the 
original intention and use of allegorical figures and cere- 
monies, and the reasonableness and necessity of progres- 
sive degrees in the pursuit of every art and science, no 
unprejudiced person will think it extraordinary that 
those customs and ceremonies established and connected ^ 
with our institution, have been most sacredly and invio- ' 
lably preserved and adhered to by us to this day. But 
what such customs and ceremonies are — ^for what ends 
and purposes used — ^never can be known except to true 
and lawful Brethren. ' * 

Therefore, however anxious and restless the busy and 
invidious may be, and Whatever attempts they may make 
to traduce our institution and proceedings, or discover 
our Inyateries, all their endeavours will prove ineffectual. 
They will still find that the only means to attain to the 

* The apostles also frequently made use of this term in the like 
sense, Acts zz., ver. 3S2. Eplies. ii.t ver. iSl. 
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knowledge of our mjnterieBj are abiliiiefl, integrity, 
firmness, and a du^ and constant perseverance in the 
great duties of moral and eocial life, in pripciples of 
religion and virtue, and whatever is commendable and 
praiseworthj. Thbsb are the steps, and tins the clue 
that will lead and direct the practisers of such excellen- 
cies to the heights of Freemasonry; and while thej 
adhere to them, will effectually secure them favour aiid 
esteem from every able and &ithfal Brother, and the 
warmest approbation and satisfaction from their own 
hearts. 
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APPENDiX; 



glAVING shewn at what period^ and on 

^ what plan, Fkeewasonby first became 

i a regular institution, I refer my readers 

J, to our book of excelTent constitutioDs 

S {which DO Lodge ought to be without) 

f for a particular account of its progresa 

£t in the Tarious parts of the globe ever 

smce. ilut, as many may not have time and opportunity 

to consult so ample a relation, I Bhall, for the benefit of 

such, take some notice here of the first establishment of 

Masonry in this kingdom. 

And, notwithstandine the obscurity which invetopea 
the history of the eany ages of our country, various 
"circumstfuices contribute to prove that Freemasonry 
waa introduced into Britain by the first inhabitants, and 
though many antient records of this institution were 
either lost or destroyed in the wars of the Saxons and 
Danes, yet we are still possessed of one, which testifies 
tbat SO' far back as the reign, of King Athelstonb, this 
Fraternity were restored to, and confirmed in their 
antient rights and privileges, by a new charter, or royal 
grant of that king, which is recorded in the old consti- 
tution, and relates that" King Athblstonb, the grand- 
son of Alfbbo the Great, a mighty architect, the first 
anointed King of England, and who translated the Holy 
Bible into the Saxon tongue, when he liad brought the 
land into rest and peace, built many great works, and 
encouraged many Masons from France, who were 
appointed overseers thereof, and brought with them the 
charges and regulations of the Lodges, preserved since 
the Roman times, who also prevailed with the king to 
improve the constitution of the English Lodges, accord- 
ing to the foreign model, and to increase the wages of 
working Masons. That the said king's brotber, Prince 

* llie remains of uitient ardutecturo of mnoh ead«r daU thut 
the BomanB, the uaafes aitd onstoma of the Dmids, bo exactly iigree- 
oble to the usages of this inatitudou, whitdi probnbt]' the; gathered 
from the Magiana, &o. 
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EiywiN, being taught Ma8C»uy» and taking upon him the 
charges ef a Masta: Mason^ for the love he had to the 
said craft, and the honourable, principles whereon it 
is founded, purchased a free charter of his father for the 
Masons tohAre a correction among themselves (as it was 
antiently exj^ressed) or a freedom and power to iregulate 
themselvest-to amend what might happen ami^ within 
the craft, and to hold a yearly communication, find gene- 
ral assembly. 

That accordingly Prince^ Edwin summoned all the 
Masons in the reaJin, to meet hun in a congregation at 
York, in June, A. D. 926, who came and composed a 
general or grand lodge, of which he was Grand Master : 
And having brought with them all the old writings and 
records of the crai't extant, some in Greek, some in Latin, 
some >in Erench, and other languages, from th^ eon- 
tents thereof, that assembly framed the constitutions and 
charges of an- English lodge, n^ade 0. law. to preserve and 
observe the same in all time coming, and ordained good 
pay for the .workipg masons. 

And the craft was greatly encourt^d by the Saxon 
and Dani8h^ Monarcbs, §nd other eminent and wealthy 
personages Ib succeeding ages ; and whola^ome laws and 
regulations were occasionally' made and estabUshed to 
promote and render permanent the prosperity, honour 
and harmony, of the fraternity. For it is also recorded, 
that in the glorious reign of King EnwA&ix^the Third, 
who became the patron of. arts and sciences, the charges 
and regulations of Masons were, '^ revised and meliorated, 
and several new regulations were ordi^ined ;" from' wMch 
time to the reiffn of King Henrt the Sixth, Masonry 
continued in a nourishing state, lodges and communica- 
tions being more frequently held than ever, and tran- 
qnillify, joy, and felicity, universally abounded amongst 
them. 
' This happy situation of the society proved a suflBcieni 
incitement with the commons of that day to attempt it-s 
overthrow, by a general suppr^s&ioiJi of their lodges and 
communications ; and taking advantage of the King's 
minority, in the third year of his reign, and the fourth of 
his age, an act was passed to prohibit, their confederating 
in chapters or con^egations. But the prudent and upright 
deportment of the Brotherhood, and the excellence of 
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their priaciple^, ptecepts, and r^galations, had gained 
them such universal esteem, uid good-will, that this 
severe edict, the effect of envy and malevolence, in this 
arbitrary set of men, was never once executed, nor did it 
in the leiast intimidate the Masons from holding their 
assemblies, or cause them to take any steps to get it 
repealed ; <;onsciouB of their own integrity, they dreaded 
not its force; on the contrary, we find, that in the 
minority of the same King, a very respectable lodge was 
held at Canterbury, and that a coat of arms, much the 
same with that oi the London company of fireemen-^na- 
sons, was used by them ; whence it is natural to conceive, 
that the said company is descended of the antient frater- 
nity ; and that in former times, no man was made free 
of that company, until he was initiated in -some lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons, as a necessary qualifica- 
tion.* And it not only appears, that before the troubles 
which happened in the reign of this nnfortunate Prince, 
Free-Masons were universally esteemed, but even King 
Henrt himself was made a Mason in the ye&r 1442, and 
many Lords. and gentlemen of the court, after his exam- 
ple, solicited and obtained admission into the fraternity. 
And by what follows, we find how very intent this Prince 
was to abquire some knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, history and traditions of the royal art, even before 
he was initiated ; and from whence may also be gathered 
many of the original principles of the antient socie^, on 
which the-institution of Freemasonry was ingrafted- 

No doubt but every reader will feel some satisfaction 
in looking over this antique relation, though none more 
so than the true and faithful Brother, in observing the 
glimmering conjectures of an unenlightened person, upon 
the fundamental principles, history and traditions of the 
royal art, though a philosopher of as great merit and 
penetration as this nation ever produced. 



* This 18 the Qonstant practice at this day amongst the operativs 
tUMKniB in our sister kingdom, Scotland. 
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A Utter from the learned Mr» John Locke^ to the Ri^ht Hon* 
Thomas Earl o/Pembrokej with an old manutcnpt on the 
subject of FrsenMLsonry* 

6th May, 1696. 
My lord, 

I have at length, \)y the help of Mr. Collins, procured a 
copy of that M. S. m the Bodleian libraiy, which you 
were so curious to see : And, in obedience to your Lord* 
ship's commands, I herewith send it to you. Most of the 
notes annexed to it, are what I made yesterday for the 
reading of my Lady Masham, who is become so fond of 
Masonry, as to say, that she now more than eVer wishes, 
herself a man, that she might be capable of admission 
into the fraternity. 

The M. 3- of which this is a copy, appears to be about 
160 years old ; yet (as your Lordship will observe by the 
title) it is itself a copy of one yet more antient by about 
100 years : For the original is said to have been the 
hand-writing of K. Henry VI. Where that Prince had 
it, is at present an uncertainty ; but it seems to me to .be 
an exafnmation (taken perhaps before the King) of some 
one of the Brotherhood of Masons ; among whom he 
entered himself, as it is said, when he came out of his 
minority, and thienceforth put a stop to a persecution 
that had been raised against them: But I must not 
detain your liOrdship longer, by my preface, from the 
thing itself. 

Certayne questyons, with awnsweres to the same, con- 
cerning the mystery of Maconrye; writttoe by the 
hande of Eynge Henrye the sixthe of the name, and 
fisdthfuUye copy ed by me (1) Johan Leylande antiquar 
rius, by the commaunde of his (2) highnesse. 

They he as followeth^ 

Quest. WHAT mote ytt be ? (3) 

» ' Ans» Ytt beeth the skylle of nature, the under- 

(1) John Ldand was appointed by Henry YIII. at the dissolution 
3f monasteries, to search for, and save such books and records as 
were valuable among them. He was a man of great labour And 
xBdostry. 

(2) Hu Highnesse, meaning the said King Heniy VUI. Our 
Kings had not then the title of Majesty. 

(3) JVhatmaUyUbe? That is, what may this mystory of Masonxy 
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nJioitdyngB of the myttbte that ys bereynsetand its sondiye 
werckynges ; Bonderlyche, the skylle of rectenynffs, of 
waightes and metynges, and the treu manere of facon- 
njngd al thynges for mannes use, headlye, dwellynges, 
and buyldynges of alle kiudes, and al odber thynges that 
mt^ke gudde to manne. 

Quest. Where dyd y tt begyne ? . . 

Ans. Ytt dyd begynne with the (4) fyrate menne to 
the este, whych were before the (6) ffyrste manne of the 
west, and comynge westlye, ytt htfthe brought herwyth 
alle comfortes to the wylde and comfortlesse. 

Quest. Who dyd bringe that westlye ? 

Ans. The (6) Venetians, whoo beynge grate mer<^ 
chandes, corned ffyrste ffromme the este jnin Venetian 
for the commodytve of marchaundys3nige beith este and 
weste, bey the redde apd myddlelonde sees. 

Quest, Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde ? 

Ans. Peter Oower ^(7) a Grecian, joumeyedde ffor 

be ? The answer imports, Ithat it oonsists In ntttursl, msthematioal 
and meMiaaical knowledge. Some part of^ which fas appears by what 
follows) the Masons pretend to have taught the rest of mankind, and 
some part thef shoald conceal. 

(4) (5) Funte ntenne yn the Este, &c It shonld seeme by this 
that Masons believe there were mon in the eadt before Adam, who is 
called the ffyrste manne of the west; and that arts, and sciences 
began in the east. Some authors of. great note for learning have been 
of the same opinion ; and ft is certain that Europe and Afrioa Twhich 
in respect to Asia, may be called western countries) were wild and 
sayage, long after arts and politeness of manners were in great perfec- 
tion in China, and the Indies; 

(6) The Venetians, &c. In the time of monkish ignorance it is no 
wonder that the Phenicians should be mistaken for the Venetians. 
Or, perhaps, if the people were not taken one for the other, similitude 
of sound might deceive the clerk who first took down the examination. 
The Phenicians were the greatest voyagers among the antients, and 
were in Europe thought to be the inventors of letters, which perhaps 
they brought from the east wi^ other arts. 

(7) Peter Oower, This must be another mistake of the writer. I 
was puzzled at first to ^ess who Peter Gower should be, the nvne 
being perfectly English ; for how a Greek should come by sucH a 
name : But as soon as I thought of Pythagoras, I could scarce forbear 
sil^luig, to find that philosopher had undergone a metempsycosis, he 
aever dreamt of. We need only consider the French pronounciation 
qf his name, Pythagore, that is Petagore, to conceive how easily such 
a mistake might be made by an unlearned clerk. That Pythagoras 
travelled for knowledge into E^ypt, ^., is known to all the learned \ 
and that he was initiated into several different orders of priests, who 
in thoss daji^s kepi all Ibeir leaning secret from the Tulgar, is as well 
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kunnynge yn Egypte, and yn Syria and yn everyche 
londe whereas the Venetiaas hadde plauntedde Maconrye, 
and wynnynge entraunce yn al lodges of Maconnes, be 
Jerned muche, and retournedde, and woned yn Qrecia 
magna (8) wadisynge, and beeomn^ynge a mygbtye (9) 
wyseacre, and greatelyche renownea, and her he framed 
a grate lodge at Groton (10) and maked many [(laconnes, 
soma whereoffe dy^ jeumey.yn Fraunoe, and maked 
many Maconnes, wherefromme) yn processe of tyme, the 
arte passed yn Engelonde. 

Quest. Dothe Maconnes descouer here artes nnto 
odfaers? 

Afu* Peter Gower whenne he journeyedde to lemne, 

was fiyrste (11) made, and anonne techedde ; evenne soe 

shulde all odhers beyn recht. Natheless (12) Maconnes 

haaeth always yn everyche tyme from tyme tp tyme 

communycatedde to mannkynde soche of her secrettes as 

generallyche myghte be nsefuUe; they haueth keped 

backe soche allem ss shulde be harmefuUe yff they comed 

yn euylle haundes, oder soche as ne myghte be holpynge 

• « * 

known. Pythagoras also, made erery geometrical theorem a secret, 
and admitted only such to the knowledge of them, as had first under- 
go ne y five years silence. He is supposed to be the inventor of the 
ALVn. proposition of the first book of Euclid, for which, in the joy 
of his heairt, it is said he sacrificed a hecatomb.' He also knew the 
tine system of the world, lately revived by Copernicus ; and was 
oertsinly a moat wonderful man. See his life by Dion Hall. 

(8) Orecia Magna, a part of Italy formerly so called, in which the 
Greeks had settled a large colony. ^ 

(9) Wy$eacrt. This word at present signifies simpleton, but for- 
meriy had a quite contrary meaning. Weisager in the old Saxon, is 
philosopher, wiseman or wizard, and iiaving been frequently used 
ironically, i^t length came to have a direct meaning in the ironical 
sense. Thus, Duns Scotus, a man faBoed for ttie subtility and acuteness 
of his understanding, has by the same method..of irony, given a general 
name to modern dunces.. 

(10) Oroton. Groton is the name of a place in England. The 
place here meant is Grotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which. in the 
time of Pythagoras was very populous. 

(11) Fynte nuuLe. The word made I suppose has a particular 
meaning among the Masons ; perhaps it signifies, initiated. 

(12) Maconnes haueth communycate^e, &c. This paragraph hath 
something remarkable in il It contiuns a justification of the secrecy 
80 much boosted of by Masons, and so ipuch blamed by others; 
asserting that they have in all ages diseovered such things as mioht 
be usefid, and that they conceal ^uch only as would hp hurtful either 
to the world or U^mselTes. What these secrets are, we see after- 
wards. 
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t^thouten the techynges to be join^dde herwythe in the 
lodge, oder soche as do by«de the freres more strongelyche 
togeder, bey the proffy tt-e and commodytye comyng to 
the confrerie herfromme. 

Quest. Whatte artes haueth.the Maconnes techedde 
mankynde? 

Ans. The artes (Id) agricultural architectura, astro- 
nomia, geometria, numeres, musica, poese, kymistry, 
governmente, and relygyonne. 

Quest. Howe commetbe Maconnes more teachers than 
odhermennef 

Ans. The hemselfe haueth allein in (14) arte of fynding 
neue artes, whyche arte the ffy)^te Maconnes receaued 
from Godde ; by the whyche they ^ndethe whatte artes 
hem plesethe, and the treu way of techynge the same. 
Whatt odher menne dpethe flynde out, ys onelythe bey 
chaunce, aqd therefore but lytel I tro. 

Quest. Whatte dothe the Maconnes ooncele and hyde? 

Ans. They concelethe the art of fiyndynge neue artes, 
and thattys for her own proffytte, and (15) preise: They 
cei^celethQ the art of kepynge (16^ secrettes, thatt soe 
the worlde mayeth nothinge concele from them. They 
conCelethe the art of wunderwerckynge, and of foresay- 

(13) The artes, agTicuUura\ &c. It seems a bold pretence this of 
the Masops, that they have taught mankind all these arts. They 
have their own authority for it ; and I know not how we shall dis- 
prove them. But what appears most odd, is^ that they redcon religi<Mi 
among the arts. ' 

(14) Arte of ffynding neue artes. The art of inventing arts, must 
certainly be a most useful art. My Lord Bacon's Nowm Organwn is 
an attempt towards something of the same kind. But I much doubt^ 
that if ever the Masons had it, they have now lost ft ; since so few 
new arts have been lately invented, and so many are wanted. The 
idea I have of such an art is, that it must be something proper to be 
applied in all the sciences, generally^ as algebra is in numbers, by the 
help of which, new rules of arithmetic are, and may be found. 

(15) Preise. It seems the Masonjs haVe great regard to the repu- 
tation as well as the profit of their order ; since they make it one 
reason for not divulging an art in common, that it may do honour to 
the possessors of it. I think in this particular they shew too much 
regard for their own society, and too little for the rest of mankind. 

(16) Arte of keeping secrettes. What kind of an art this is, I can 
by no means imagine. But certainly such an art the Masons must 
have : For though, as some people suppose, the^ should have no secret 
at all, even that must be a secret which being discovered, would expose 
them to the higb^t ridicule; and therefore it requires the utmost 
caution to oooc^ it 
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inge tfaynges to come, that, so thay same artes may not 
be usedde of the wyckedde to an euyell ende ; they also 
concelethe the (17) arte of chaunges, the wey of wyn- 
nynge the facultye (18) of Abrac, the skylle. of becom- 
mynge gude and perfyghte wythouten the holpynges of 
fere, and hope; and the nmverseUe (19) kngage of 
Maconnes* 

Quest, Wylle he teche me thay same artes? 

Anno. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be warthye, and 
able to lerne. 

Quest. Dothe all Maconnes kunne more then odher 
menne ? 

Answ, Not 80. Thay onlyche haueth recht and occa- 
syonne more then odher memie to kunne, but many doeth 
fale yn capacity, and maaye more doth want industirye, 
thatt ys pemecessafy for the gaynynge all kunnynge. 

Quest. Are Maconnes gudder men then odhers? 

Answ. Some Maconnes are not so vertuous as some 
other menne ; but vn the moste parte, thay be morie gude 
than thay woulde be yf thAy- war not Maconnes, 

Quest. Doth Maconnes love eidther odher myghtylye 
as beeth sayde? 

Answ. Yea verylytihe, and yt may not odherwise be : 
For gude menne and treu, kennynge eidher odher to be 
soche, doeth always love tlie more as thay be more gude. 

[^Here endethe the questyonneSf and atonsiuers.'] 

(17) Arte of chaunges, I know not what thU means, unless it be 
the transmutation of metals. 

il8) Factdtye of Ahrac, Here I am utterly in the dark. 
19) UniversdLe longage of Maconnes, An universal language has 
been much desired by the learned of many ages. It is a thing rather 
to be wished than hoped for. But it seems the Masons pretend to 
have such a thing among them. If it be true, I guess it must be 
something like tl^ language of the Pantomined among the antient 
Romans, who are said to he Able^ by signs only, to express and deliver 
any oration intelligibly to men of all nations and languages. A man 
who has all these arts and advantages, is certainly in a condition to be 
envied : But We are told, that this is not the case with all Masons ; 
for though these arts are among them, and aU have a right and 
opportunity to know t)iem, yet some want capacity, and others 
iudustry to acquire them. However, of all their arts and secrets, 
that which I desire most to know is, The skyle of hecommynge gyde 
and ptrfyghte ; and I wisb it were communicated to all mankind, 
sitace there is nothing more true than the beautiful sentence contained 
in the last answer, " The better men are the more they love one 
another." Virtue having in itself something bo amiable as to chana 
the hearts of all that behold it 
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I know, not what effect the sight of this old paper may 
have upon your Lordship; bat tbrmy-own part I cannot 
deny, that it has so much raised my curiosity, as to induce 
me to enter myself into the fraternity, which I am deter- 
mined to do (if I may be admitted) the next time I go to 
London, and that will be shortly. 
I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient. 
And most humble servant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 



▲ OL088ABT TO EXPLAIN 

OOINa 



THB OLD WORDS IN 1>I£B FORB- 
MUUrUSGBIPT. ^ . 



1 

AUdn, only. 

Alweys, always. • 

Bcitke, .both. 

Commodytyei conveiueiioj* 
Confreriet fraternity. 
Faconnyngc, forming. 
Fore-sayinge, prophecjing. 
Freres^ brethreji. 
Headlyty chiefly. 
Hem plesethet they please. 
Her, there, their. 
Hereynne, therein. 
Herwyth, with it. 
Holpynge, beneficial 
Kunne, know. 
Kutmynge, knowledge. 
Make gudde, are beneficial. 
Metynges, nveasures. . 
Mote^ may. 
MyddUUmdet MedLterraneail. 



Myghte, power. 
Occasyonne, opportunity, 
Oder, or.' 

Onelyche, only. [sazy* 

Pemecessarye, absolutely neoes- 
Preise, honour. 
Reckt, right. 
Reekenyngs, numbers. 
Sonderlyche, particularly. 
Skylle, knowledge. 
Wacksynge, growing. 
Wetck, operation. 
Wey, way. 
Whereasx where. 
Woned, dwelt. 
WunderwerekyngB, woi 

miracles. 
Wylde, savage. 
Wyrmynge^gfauBg. 
Ynn, into. 



It would be next to an impossibility to enumerate all 
the Royal, Noble, and eminent personages, who have 
thought it no diminution of their dignities to protect and 
patronize the craft, and to preside as Gtrand Masters 
oyer the fraternity in different parts of the globe. How- 
ever, the following catalogue of those who have sat in 



ISdlomon's chair in tiiis kit^gd<na% together with<tiieir 
DBPiTTiEs and provinoial Grand Mastbrs for near fifty 
years past, may not be unacceptable to th&reader, and at 
the same time must put to - silence and shame any who 
look upon Freemasonry, as a trifling institution. 

1721* John Montague, Duke of Montague, Grand Mas- 
ter. ; • - 

John Beal, Dr. of Physic, Deputy Grand Master. 

1722. I%ilip Wharton, Duke of Wharton, Grand Mas- 
ter. 

J. Theo. Desaguliers, L. L. D. and F^ B« S., Deputy 
Grand Master. 

1723. F. Scott, E. of Dalkieth, laieDuke of Buocleugh, 
Grand Master. 

J. Theo. Desaguliers, L. L. D. and F. R. S., Deputy 
Grand Master. 

1724.0.' Lenox« Duke of Richmond, Lenox, and 
Aubigny, Grand Master. 

Martin Folkes, Esc^., Deputy Grand Master. 

1725. J. Hamilton, Lord Paisley, now £. of Abercom, 
Grand Mastef. 

J. Theo. Detogulieri, L* L. D. and F» R. S., Deputy 
Grand Master. 

1726. Williatn Obrian, Earl of Inthiquin, Grand Mas- 
ter. ^ ; 

William Cowper, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1727. Henry Hare, Lord Coleraine, Grand Master. 
Alexander Ghocke, Esq, Deputy Grand Master. 

1728. James King, Lord Kingston, Grand Master^ 
Kathaniel Blackett^y, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 
1729-ao. Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Grand 

Master. 
Nathaniel l^lackerfoy, Esq., Deputy Grand Master, 

1731. T. Cook, Lord Lovel, afterwards^ Earl of Leices- 
ter, Grand Mafiter. 

Thomas Batson, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1732. Anthony Brown,. Lord Vise. MontacUte, Grand 
Master. ' 

Thomas Batson, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1738. James Lyon, Earl of Strathmore, Grand Master 

Thomas Batson, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

. * 7or the Qnmd Masters in SooUand, Tide p. 70-72* 
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1734. Jobn Lindsay, E. of Crawford, Primier Earl ef 
Scotland, Grand Master. 

Sir. Cecil Wray^ Bart., Deputy Grand Master. 

1735. Thomas Thynne, Lord Vise Weymouth, Grand 
Master. 

John Ward, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1736. John Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, Grand Master. 
John Ward, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1737. Edward Bligh, Earl of Darnley, Grand Master. 
John Ward, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1738. H. Bridges, Marq. of Carnarvon, now D. of 
Chandos, Grand Master. 

John Ward, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1789. Robert Raymond, Lord Raymond, Grand Master. 

William Graeme, Dr. of Physic, Deputy Grand Master. 

1740. John Keith, E. of Kintore, Grand Master. 

William Graeme, Dr. of Physio, Deputy Grand Master. 

1741-2. J. Douglass, E. of Morton, Knight of the 
Thistle, Grand Master. 

Martin Clare, M. A. and F. R« S., Deputy Grand 
Master. 

1743-4.. John Ward, nOw Lord Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, Grand Master. 

Sir Robert Lawley, Bart., Deputy Grand Master. 

1745-6. Thomas Lyon, Earl of Strathmore, Grand Mas- 
ter. 

William Yaughan, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1747-8. Jamea Crapstoun, Lord Cranstoun, Grand 
Master. 

Edward- Hody, Dr. of Physic and F. R. S., Deputy 
Grand Master. 

1749-50-1. William Byron, Lord Byron, Grand Master. 

Fotherley Baker, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1752. John Proby, Lord Carysfort, Grand Master, 

Thomas Manninghson, Dr. of Physic, Deputy Grand 
Master.^ 

1754. James Bridges, Marq. of CarQarvon, (son and 
heir to Henry, Duke of Chandos, formerly Grand Master) 
Grand Master. 

Thomas Manningham, Dr. of Physic, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

1757. Sholto Charles Douglass, Lord AberdouTt now 
Earl of Morton, Grand Master. 
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Hr. John Bevia, Deputy Grand MaBtmr.- 

176d. Washington Shirley, Earl Ferrers, Grand Mas- 
ter. 

Mr. John Revis, Deputy Grand Master. 

1764. Cadwallader, Lord Blaney, Grand Master. 
. Col. John Salter, Deputy Grand Master. 

l'i'67. Henry Bridges, Duke of Beaufort, Grand Mas- 
ter. 

The Honourable Charles DUIon, Esq., Deputy Grand 
Master. 

DEPUTATIONS for Peovincial Gband Masters 

were granted. 

In 1726, by Lord Paisley, Grand Master, 
To Sir Edward Mansell, Bartw, for South Wales^ 
Hugh Warburton, Esquire, for North Wales. 

In 17S8, by Lord Kingston, Grand Master 
To George Pomfret, Esquire, for Bengal, in the East 

Indies. 

In 1729, by the Duke of Norfolk, Grand Master, 
To Captain Ralph Farwinter, for the East-Indies. 
Monsieur Tfauanus, for the Circle of Lower Saxony- 
Mr. Daniel Cox, for New Jersey, in America. 

In 1731, by Liord Lovell, late Earl of Leicester, Grand 
Marshal, 
To Captain John Phillips, for all the Russias. 
Captain James Commertord, for the province of Andalusia, 

m Spain. 
Sir Edward Matthews for Shropshire. 

In 1734, by the Earl of Crawfurd, Grand Master, 
To Edward Entwizle, Esquire, for Lancashire. 
Joseph Laycoek, Esquire, for Durham. 
Matthew Ridley, Esquire, for Northumberland. 

In 1786, by the Earl of Loudouu, Grand Mast^, 
To Robert Tomlinson, Esquire, for New England. 
John Hummerton, Esquire, for South Carolina. 
David Creighton, M. D., for Cape Coast, in Africa. 

In 1737, by the Earl of Damley, Grand Master, 
To James Watson, Esquire, for the Island of Montserrat. 
George Hamilton, Esquire, for the State of Geneva. 
Henry . William Alarshalch, Esquire, Hereditary Marefr* 

ohal of Thuringia, for Upper Saxony* 



TVilliam DonglaB, Esquire, for the Ooast of Africai and 

Islands of America, where no particular deputation 

had been granted, 
Richard Riggs, Esquire, for New York, 

In 1738, by the Marquis of Oarnarvoi^, now Duke of 
Chandois, Grand Master, 
To William Hortou, Esquire, for the West^RicUng of the 

County of- York. 
His Excelleney Governor Matthew, for the. Leeward 

Islands. 

In 1739, by Lord Raymond, Grand M>aster, 
To the Marquis Des Marches, for Savoy and Piedmont. 

In 1740, by the Earl of Kin tore. Grand Master, 
To his Excellency James Keith, for all the Russias. 
Matthew Albert Luttman, Esquire, £or Hamburgh, and 

the Circle of Lower Saxony. 
Edward Rooke, Esquire, for the West Riding of the 

County of York, in th^ room of William Horton^ Esq., 

deoea^ed. 
Thomas Baxter, Esquire, his Majesty's Attorney-Gene- 
ral, for the Island of Barbadoes, and -oi the Islands to 

the windward of Guardaloup. 

In 1742, by Lord War-d, now Viscount Dudley^ Grand 
Master, 
To Mr. William Ratohdale, for the County of Lancaster. 
Ballard Beckford, .George Hynde, and Alexander Craw- 
ford, Esquires, for the Island of Jamaica. 
Thomas Oxnard, Esquire, for North- America. 

In 1744, by the Earl of Strathmore, Grand Master, 
To Alured Popple, Esquire, for Bermudas. 

In 1746, by Lord Cranstoun,- Grand Master, 
To Captain Commins, for Cape^Breton, and Louisburgh« 

In 1747, 1748, 1749, 1760, 1751, by Lerd Byron, 
Grand Master, . 
To William Alien, Esquire, Recorder of Philadelphia, for 

Pennsylvania in America. 
Count Denneskiold Laurwig, for Denmark and Norway. 
Lieutenant Colonel James Adolphus Oughton, for the 

Island of Minorca. « 

Francis Goelet, Esquire, for the Province of New York* 

In 1752, 1753, by L. Carysforty Grand Master, 
To William Pye, Esquire, for the County of Cornwall. 
James Montrisor, Esquire, for Gibraltar. 



Bii Excellency Goyernor Tinker, for .the Bft}iama Islands. 
Sir Robert de Cornwall, Baronet, for the Counties ~ of 

Worcester, Gloucester, Salop, Monmouth, and Here- 
ford. . 
George Harrison, Esquire, for the Province of New-York. 
Thomas Dorree, Esquire, for Guernsey,' Jersey, Alderney, 

Sark, and Arme, in the British Channel. 

In 1754, 1755, by the Marquis of Carnarvon Grand 
Master, 
To Peter Leigh, Esquire, Chief Justice of South-Caro* 

Una, for South-Carolina. 
David Jones Gwynne, of Talliaries, Esquire, for South 

Wales, in the room of Sir Edward Maosell. 
The Reverend and Honourable Francis Byam, D. D., for 

Antigua. 
The Honourable Roger Drake, Esquire, at Bengal, for 

East India. 
Jeremiah Gridley, Esquire, for all North America, where 

no Provincial is appointed. 
William Maynard, Esquire, for Barbadoes, and all other 

his Majesty's Islands to the windward of Guarda- 

loup. 
Edward Galliard, Esquire, for St. Eustatius, Saba, and 

St. Martin, Dutch Carribbee Islands in America. 
John Head, Gent., Collector of the Customs at Soilly, for 

Scilly, and the adjaoeiat Islands. 
Jobst Anthony Hinuber, for all his Majesty's Dominions 

in Germany, with a power to choose Successors., 
John Pa|?c, of Hawthorn, Esquire, for the County Pala- 
tine of Chester, and the City and County of Chester. 

In 1758, 1759, 1760, by Lord Aberdour, Grand Master, 
To William Jarvis, Esquire, for Antigua. 
Edward Bacon, Esquire, for Norwich, and the County of 

Norfolk. • • 

James Bradford, Esquire, for the Bahama Islands. 
Gottfried Jacob Jenischi M. D.^ for Hamburgh and Lower 

Saxony. 
John Smith, Esquire, for the County of Lancaster. 
Grey Elliot, Esquire, for Georgia. 

In 1761, 1762, by Lord Carysfort, Grand Miitari 
To William^ Vaughan, Esquire, for North Wales. 
John Lewis, for Andalusia, and places adjaemt* 
Benjamin Smith, Esquire, for Carolina^ 

6 
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Thomas Marriott Perkins, Esquire, for the Musqueta 
Shore. . 
In 1763,. by Earl Ferrers, Grand Master, 

To Cutting Smith, Esquire, for East India. 

Thomas Marriott Perkins, Esquire, for Jamaica. 
In 1764, 1766, by Lord Blaney, Grand Master, 

To Captain John Blewitt, for East-India, where no oti&er 
is appointed. 

Doctor Dyonysius Manasse, for Armenia. 

George Axigustus, Baron of Hammersteiiif for Westpha- 
lia. 

James Tad, Esquire, for Bombay. 

Ernest Siesmond de Lestwitz, for the Dukedom of 

^ Brunswick. 

His Excellency Robert Melville, Esquire, for the Greater 
and Lesser Granadoes, St. Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, 
&c. 

Millborne West, Esquire, for Canada. 

John Stone, Esquire, for Barbadoes. 

John George Henry, Count de Werthen, for Upper 
Saxony. 

In 1767, by H|s Grace, Henry Duke of Beaufort, 
Grand Master, . 

John Smith, Esquire, (Member of Parliament) for Somer* 
setshire. 

The Honourable Boyle Walsingham, (Member of Parlia- 
ment) for Keqt. 

J. J. De Vigooles, for foreign lodges, where no Pto^in- 
cial IB appointed. - 








A% .^JXQwni if the Estdblishmmt of the^ present Ot\JiNi> 

LoDOB ^ 8 C O T LAN D. 



|HE fraternity of Freemasons in Scotland 
always own^ their King and Sove- 
reign as their Grand Master: to his 
authority they sabmitted all disnutes 
that happened among the Bretnretf. 
When not a Mason himself, he appoint- 
ed one of the Brethren to preside as 
his deputy at all their meetings, and to regulate all mat- 
ters concerning the Craft. Accordingly we find Jam^ I.» 
1480, that patron of learning, countenancing the lodges 
with his presence, ''as the Royal Grand Master; till he 
settled an yearly income of four pounds Scots, tq be 

£aid by every Master Mason in Scotland, to a Grand 
[aster chosen by the Brethren, and approved of by the 
crown, one nobly bom, or an emineht clergyman, who 
had his deputies in cities and counties ; and every new 
Brother, at entrance, paid him also a fee. Hi^ office 
empowered him to regulate in the fraternity, what 
should not come under the cognizance of law-conrts ; 
to him appealed both MaWn and Lord, or the builder and 
founder, when at variance, in order to prevent law-pleas ; 
and in his absence they appealed to his Deputy or Grand 
Wardens that resided next to the premises.'' 

1441. William St. Clair, Earl of Orkney -abd Cwth- 
ness, Baron of RosKn, &c., &c., got a grant of this office 
from King James II. He countenanced the Lodges 
with his presence, propagated the royal art, and built 
the chapel of Roslin, that master-piece of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Masonry now began to spread its benign influ- 
ence through the country, and many noble and stately 
buildings were reared by the Prince and Nobles during 
the time of Grand Master Roslin. By another deed of the 
said King James II., this office was ma^e hereditary to 
the said William St. Clain and his heirs and successors 
in the Barony of Roslin ; in which noMe family it has 
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continued without any interruption till of late years* 
The Barons of Roslin have ever since continued to prove 
the patrons of Masonry, in countenancing the Lodges, 
determining in all matters of difference amongst the 
Brethren, and supporting, With becoming dignity, the 
character of Grand Master Mason ovdr all Scotland. 
They held their head court (or, in Mason style), assem- 
bled their Grand Lodge at Kilwinning, in the west 
country, where it is presumed Masons first began, in 
Scotland, to hold regular and stated Lodges, ll^ay, it is 
even alledged, that in this *place the toyal art first made 
its appearance, and the Brethren, meetang here with 
hospitality and protection, formed themdelves into a 
Lodge i and their peaceable behaviour^ their hospitable 
and generous dispositions, recomqaending them to the 
notice of the country, they were soon associated by the 
gieat and wealthy from all parts. In process pf time 
the Craft became more numerous,, and Lodges more 
frequent throughout the country ; the Lodge of Kilwin- 
ning, under authority of the noble Grand Masters, grant- 
ing charters of erection and. constitution to the Brethren 
to form themselves into regular Lodges* always under 
the proper provisions and restrictions, for their adhering 
to the strict principles of true old Masonry, and preserv- 
ing amongst themselves that harmony and unioti which 
ought, apa always has subsisted amongst the Fraternity. 
Such continued to be the state of Masonry whilst the 
family of Roslin were in fiourishing and prosperous cir- 
cumstances: But that once opulent and noble i[amily, 
thro' their too great generosity, falling back in the world, 
the present representative, William St. Clair, of Roslin, 
Esq. (a real Mason, and a gentleman of the greatest 
candour and benevolence, inheriting his predecessors 
virtues without their fortune), wasf obliged to dispone 
the estate: and, having no children, of his own, was loth 
that the office of Grand Master, now vested in his person, 
should become vacant at his death ; more especially, as 
there was. but small prospect of the Brethren of this 

^ Thosef who mean any thing more hj Kilmnning Masons, than 
Aat they are of the body of Masons, whi<ih Jirst formed themselves 
into a regoiflr institation at KUmnning, must be mistaken. The 
Grand Lodge at Edinhurgh alvays toast the Lodge of KilMnmning 
•a ^eir moi^ Lodge, 
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country receiviDg any caantenanoe or proteetion firom 
the crown (to whom the office natorally Feverted, at the 
failure of the Roslin family), as- in antient days, oar 
Kings and Princes continually residing in England. 

Upon these considerations (October 16, 1736), having 
assembled the Brethren of the Lodges in and abont' 
Edinburgh^ Grand Master St. Clair represented to them 
how beneficial it would be to the cause of Masonry in 
general, to have a Grand Mobster, a Gentlen^an er Noble- 
man x>f their own country, one of their own electing, to 
Satronize and protect the Craft ; and that, as hereditary 
l^rand Master over all Scotland, he had called this meet- 
ing, in order to condescend on a proper plan for electing 
of a Grand Master; and that in order to promote so 
laudable a design, he proposed to resign into the hands 
of the Brethren, or whomsoever they ^ould foe pleased 
to elect, all right, claim, or title whatever, which h^or 
his successors have to reign as G^rand Masted over the 
Masons in Scotland ; and recommended to the Brethren 
to look out for a Nobleman or Gentleman, one of the 
Craft, fit to succeed his noble predecessors, a man quali- 
fied to patronize and protect the Society, and support 
the character of Grand Master with the honour and dig- 
nity becoming 'that high station; and concluded with 
recommending to them unanimity, harmony, and broth^r^ 
ly love, in all their proceedings thereanent. 

The Brethren taking into consideration what the 
Grand Master had above repvesented, resolved upon 
proper rules and regulations, to be observed in the elec- 
tion of a Grand Master against St. Andrews' day next; 
and that they might not be said to take ^y step without 
the countenance and approbation of the more distant 
Lodges, they ordered the following letter to be wrote to 
all the Lodges throughout Scotland, inviting them to 
appear, by themselves or proxies, in order to concur in 
promoting so laudable a scheme. 

Brethren, 

^^rpHE four Lodges, in and about Edinburgh, having 
J- taken to their serious consideration, the great loss 
that Masonry has sustained thro' the want of a Grand Mas- 
ter, authori2sed us to signify to you» our gqod and worthy 
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Brefihren, our hearty danre and firm intentiom to eboose 
& Oraad Maater for Scotland ; and in order tW same may 
be done with, the greatest harmony, we hereby invite 
ou (as we .have done ^11 the other regular Lodges known 
y ns) to ooncur in such a great and good work, whereby 
it is hoped Masonry may be restored to its antient lustre 
in this • kingdom : And for effectuating this laudable 
design, we bnmbly desire, that betwixt this and Martin- 
mas day next, you wHl be pleased to ffive us a brotherly 
answer in relation tp the election oT a Grand Master, 
which we propose to be on St. Andrew's day, for the 
first time, and ever thereafter to be on St. John the 
Baptist's day, or as the Grand Lodge shall appoint by 
the majority of voices, which are, to be collected from 
the Masters and Wardens of all the regular Lodges then 
present, or by proxy to any Master Masop or Fellow- 
Craft in any (odge in Scotland : And the election is to 
be in Mary's Chapel. All that is hereby prope8^,.is 
for the advancement and prosperity of Masonry in its 
greatest and most charitable perfection. We hope and 
expect a suitable return; wherein if any Lodge are 
detecti^^, they have themselves only te blame. We 
heartily wish you all manner of success and prosperity, 
and ever are, with great respect, your affectionate and 
loving Brethren,*^ &c. 

(Mo/y'* Ckapel; Nov. 30y 1786.) 

This dfiy being appointed for the election of a Grand 

Master' and other oincerB to compose the Grand Lodge 

of Scotland, the following Lodges appeared by them* 

selves or proxies, viz. : — 

Maiy's Chapel, StraflmTenj 

•Kilwinm^g, Haipiltoiiy 

Canongate KHwinning, Lanerk, 

KilwioiuDg Scots anns, Dunse, 

Kflwirniing Leitfa, Kirkaldie, 

Kilwimimg Glasgow, Joume^an Masons, Edin, 

Cupar of Fife, KirkentttUooh, 

Lublithgow, Biggar, 

Dunfermline, Sanquhar, 

Dundee, Peebles, 

Dalkieth, Glasgow St. Mungo*s« 

Aitcheson's kayen, Greenock, 

BelkiTk, F^kirk, 

Inverness, Aberdeen, 

Lasmahego, Canongate and Leith, 

8t Bride's at Douglas, Ldth and CanoBgato» 

liontxosflu 
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When tiie Lodge was duly met, and ^he rolls called 
over, there was produced the following resignation of the 
office of -Grand Master, by William St. Clair, of Roslin, 
Esq., in favour of the Brethren, or whomsoever they 
should be pleased to elect to that high office. 



^ * T William St. Clair, of RosliDt Esq., taking to my 
JLf 8ideratton$ that the Masons in Scotland, did, by c 
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seve- 
ral deeds, constitute and appoint William and ^r William 
St. Clairs, of Roslin, my ancestors, and their heirs, to be 
^ their patrons, protectors, judges ^ masters ;. and that my 
holding or claiming any such jurisdiction, right or privi* 
lege, anight be prejudicial to the Craft and vocation of 
Masonry, whereof I am a member ( «nd I being desirous 
to advance and pxoraote the good and utility of the said 
Crafb of Masonry to the utmost of my pow^r, do therefore, 
hereby, for me and my heirs, renounce, quit claim, over- 
give iumI discharge ^11 right, claim or pretence that I, or 
my heirs, had; have, or any ways may have, pretend to, 
or claim, to be patron, protector, judge or Master of the 
Masons in Scotland, in virtue of any deed or deeds made 
and granted by the said Masons, or of any grant or char-* 
ter, made by any of the Kings of Scotland, to and in 
favours of the said William and Sir William St. Claire, 
of Roslin, my predeceRsors ; or any other manner of way 
whatsoever, for now and ever & And I bind and oblige 
nle, and my heirs, to warrant, this present renunciation 
and discharge at all hands : And I consent to the regis- 
tration hereof in the books of council and session, or any 
other judges books competent ; therein to remain for 
preservation; and thereto I. constitute 

niy procurators, Ac. 
In witness whereof I .have subscribed these presents 
(written by David Maul, writer to the signet) at Edin- 
burgh, the twenty-fourth day of November, one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six years, before these witnesses, 
George Fraser, deputy-auditor of the excise in Scotland, 
Master of the Canongate Lodge, and William Montgo- 
mery, merchant in Leith, Master of the Leith Lodge. 

Wm. St. CjmAJOu \ 

^ Geo. Fraser, Canongate Kilwinning, witness; 
Wm. Montgomery, iieith Kilwinning, witness.*' . 
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Which being read, w«8 ordered to be r^ecorded in the 
books to be hereafter kept in the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
laod. 

After this the Brethren proceeded to the election of a 
Grand Master; aud^ in consideration of his noble and 
antient family, for the zeal he himself had now shown 
for the good and prosperity of the Craft, they thought 
they could not confer that high honour upon any Brother 
better qualified, or more pr6perly entitled, than WiUiam 
St. Clair, of Roslin, Esq., whose ^ancestors had so long 
presided over the Brethren^ and had ever acquitted them- * 
selves with ^onour and with dignity. Accordingly, 

By an unanimous voice, WiUiam St. Clair, of Boslin, 
Esq., was proclaimed Grand Master Mason of all Soot- 
land, and being placed in the chair, was installed, salu- - 
ted, homaged, and acknowledged as such* 

Now we come to those halcyon ddys, when Masonry 
began to flourish in Scotland, in harmony, reputation, 
and numbers ; and many Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the first rank, besides other learned men, merchants, 
clergymen and tradesmen, desired to be admitted into 
the Fraternity; and finding a Lodge to be a safe and 
pleasant relaxation from intense study or hurry of busi- 
ness, without politics or party, took great pleasure and 
delight therdn. . 

We shall now proceed to the recital of those great 
personaffes who have thought it their honour, to preside 
as Grand Masters, or other oflicers of the Grand Lodge ; 
and we congratulate the Brethren on the happy pros- 
pect they still have of honourable and worthy Brothers 
succeeding to Solomon's chair, and. presiding as Grand 
Masters over them ; under whose benign influence, may 
the Crafl continue to flourish and increase ; may they be 
eminent and disftinguished amongst mankind, for harmony 
and virtue, as belonging to a Society dedicated for pro- 
moting these great and valuable purposes. 

Nov. 30, 1736. William St. Clair, of Roslin, Esq., 
Grand Master. 

Captain John. Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1737. George Earl of Cromarty, Grand Master. 
Captldn John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1738. John Earl of Kintore, Grand Master. 
Captain John Youngs Deputy Grand Master* 
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1739. James Earl of Morton, Grand MeAter* 
Captain John You off, Deputy Grand Master. 

1740. Thomas Earl of Strathmore and Kinghom, 
Grand Master. 

' Captain John Toung, Deputy Grand Master. 

1741. Alexander Earl of Leven, Grand Master. ^ 
Captain John Young, Deputy Grand Master. ^ 

1742. WilHam E. of Kilmarnock, Grand Master. 
Captain John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1743. James £« of Weemyss^. Grand Master. 
.Captain John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1744. James E. of Murray, Grand Master. 
Captain John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1745. Henry David E. of Bachan, Grand Master. 
Captain John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1746. William Nesfoit, of Dirleton, Esq., Gcand Ma»- 
ter. 

Major John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1747. Francis Chartens« of Amesfield, Esq., Grand 
Master. 

Major John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 
1748.. Hugh Seton, of Touch, Esq., Grand Master. 
, Major John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1749. Thomas Lord Eriskine, Grand Master. 
Major .John Young, Deputy Grand Mastef. 

1750. Alexander £. of Egiington, Grand Master. 
Major John Youn^, Deputy Grand Master. 

1751. James Lord Boyd, Grand Master. 
Colonel John Young, Deputy Grand Master. 

1752. George Drummond, Esq., Grand Master. 
Charles Hamilton-Gordon, Esq., Deputy Grand ilsoh 

ier. 

1753. C. Hamilton-Gordon, Esq., Grand Master. 
Joseph Williams, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 
1754; James Master of Forbes, Grand Master. 
David Dalrymple, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1755. SK'olto Charles Douglas, Lord Aberdour, Gfand 
Master. 

George Fraser, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1756. Sholto Charles Douglas, Lord Aberdour, Grand 
Master. 

George Fraser, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 
1767. Alexander £• of Galloway, Grand Master. 
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George Eraser, Esq., Deputy Omnd Master. 
1756. Alexander E.of Galloway, Grand Master. 
George Fraser, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1759. David E. of Lcven, Grand Master. 
George Eraser, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1760. David E. of Leven, Grand Master. 
George Eraser, Esq., Deputy Grand Master. 

1761. Charles Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Grand 
Master. 

1763. Alex. Erskine, E. of Kelly, Grand Master. 
1765. James Stewart, Esq., Provost of Edinburgh, 
Grand Master. 

1767. The R. H. E. of Dalhousie, Gt^nd Master. 
1769. His Excellency Jas. Adolphus Oughton, Major 

General of the forces in Scotland, Grand Master. 

The spirit, dignity, and decorum with which the craft 
is conducted in our sister kingdom, Scotland, are truly 
gredt ; and the practice of holding lodges in buildings 
erected intirely for that purpoise ; or, in spacious rooms 
in private houses, set apa^rt for that use solely (which 
universally prevails 'through the whole country) is highly 
commendable. Must it not therefore give singular plea- 
sure to every good Mason in this kingdom, to find that 
our noble and worthy Grand Master, (whose zeal for the 
dignity and prosperity of Masonry never was exceeded 
by any of his predecessors) has proposed a plan for the 
laudable purpose of raising a fund to build a hall, and 
purchase jewels and furniture for the use of the Grand 
LoDGi?, independent of the fund of charity ? The reasons 
produced in support of this scheme are numerous ; and, 
among others, those contained in the following letter are 
worthy regard; and, notwithstanding this letter came to 
hand previous to the Grand Master's proposal, still it may 
not be improper to insert it here, as it breathes the true 
spirit of Mas6nry, and contains very reasonable arguments 
in support of this scheme, and also, as I am persuaded 
that tnis treatise will be read by many Masons, who, on 
account of their not frequenting lodges, might otherwise 
remain unacquainted with so noble a design, and thereby 
lose the opportunity of gratifying themselves by con 
tribating towards it. 
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Toafr. WELLINS OALCOTT- 

Windsor, Ckiober Ut, 1768, 

Snt and Bkot^br, 

I Understand we shall soon be favoured with your 
masonic treatise, and shall esteem myself obliged if 
you will ttffbrd me that opportunity, to recall the atten- 
tion of our worthy Brethren to an object which well 
deserves their serious consideration : I mean the erection 
of a commodious buildingi for the particular, as well as 
general assemblies of the society.. 

A proposal for this purpose was made in the reign of 
Grand Master Fbebers ; but to whatever cause it then 
owed its miscarriage^ I beg leave to prpmote so laudable 
an intention by making the necessity and utility of it mpre 

fenerally known, through the means of your publication, 
therefore take my |)en, as an aujLiliai:y to Mn Edmonds, 
who first published such a design ; and though I am not 
acquainted with, that gentleman, I honour him for his 
zeal, and approve most of his sentiments on this subject. 

Is it not greatly to be lamented, that a society so 
numerous, and so highly honoured in its members (being 
in a great degree composed of persons of rank and for- 
tune) shourd, as oft as they have occasion for general 
meetings, be obliged to resort to taverns, or to hire halls 
of inferior communities, and those at the best, very ill 
adapted for such meetings ; aa all places must generally 
be, that are not particularly constructed for our purpose. 

Give me leave to say, it reflects great dishonour on 
this country, justly stiled, *^Tbe grand local standard of 
Masonry." As Englishmen ! we should blush to be told, 
that in every other nation in Europe, they hold their 
lodges in buildings erected and adorned for their particu- 
lar use, and that only. I can appeal to your own experi- 
ence of the lodges in our sister-kingdoip, Scotland, for 
one Instance ; of whose precdedings I have oft heard you 
paake honourable mention, particularly taking notice that 
they assembled in buildings which were their own pro- 
perty, set apart for that purpose alone, whereby they not 
only were secured from every danger of molestation, or 
the insults and disrespectful treatment of publicans, but 
I accumulated considerable funds. 

Besides, our meeting at the houses of publicansi gives 
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ufl the air of a Bacckanalian Boeiety, instead of that ap* 
pearaDCe of gravity and wisdom, which our order justly 
requires. 

How properly might it be remarked on such conduct, 
that as almost all the companies that resort with so much 
formality to the city-hf^ll^, have in view chiefly feasting 
and jollity. So Masons assemblewith an air of festivity 
at taverns, to perform the serious duties of their profes- 
sion, under the regulations of morality and philosophy. 
Such a conduct in the eyes of every thinking man must 
appear, even on the first view, to be ridiculous and absurd, 
and I doubt not will be thought more 90 by every one, 
who shall have the perusal of your intended treatise. 

Some may imagine ' that the expense of the proposed 
building (if such as it really ought to be) will prove too 
great for the ability of the society. But I fancy many 
plans might be laid down that would render it no diffi- 
cult undertaking to raise a sum sufficient for the purpose. 
One, I will beg* leave to ofier for the present, and shall 
be very happy in finding a better proposed and adopted. 

There are at present, under the constitution of England 
near 400 lodges, some of which consist of 60, 70, 80, and 
even 100 members ; not including those Masons, who from 
a variety Of caused do not belong, as' subscribers, to any 
particular lodge ; nevertheless retain their relation to, and 
respect for the society, and who of themselves, compose 
a very considerable number. 

Perhaps it may be objected, there are many lodges that 
are not so numerous as what I have above set down ; 
we will grant that, and take them on an average at 20 
members, each, which will give us the amount of 8000 
Masons who attend lodges. Now I would propose a 
volunturtj svbscriptifcm^ and to promote so laudable a deaign, 
it would be abiiurd to suppose any one would offer, <is a 
fne gifty leBS than five shillings, (many more) which will 
produce 2000/. No inconsiderable sum ! Yet a trifle, 
compared to what might modestly be expected from that' 
numerous catalogue of Princes, Nobles, and other 
wealthy persons, who are of the society in moat parts 
of the globe, and connected with the English constitu- 
tion, who would readily and liberally contribute, as soon 
as a proper plan was established, and application made 
to thenu 
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' Nor let it be wrongly thought, beneai^ the dignity of 
our soeiety, or especially the grand eertablishment of- it 
in this kingdom, to fiolicit guch an aid from the fraternity 
under Hie English constitution in -other countries; ail 
Masons regularly made under the constitution of the Qrand 
Master of £ngland^ owe allegiance to the establishment 
here, and never fail of its protection and assistance. If 
therefore a scheme was settled on the above, or some 
other proper plan, there be can no dpubt of effectually 
accomplishing this desirable end. • 

The necessity of such a building is universally ac- 
knowledged through th6 society ; and a desire of seeing 
one erected, as generally prevails: Some time ago, 
indeed, a subscription was opened for the purpose of 
purchasing furniture suitable for the grand lodge : But 
the striking impropriety of procuring furniture, without 
first providing a place for its reception, put a stop at that 
time, to the progress of that affair; yet, notwithstanding 
* the proceeding Was then judged premature, the strongest 
assurances were given from every quarter, of their cheer- 
ful concurrence, if a proper building was first erected, to 
which they would readily contribute. 

How wounding must it' be to the worthy Mason, act- 
ing under the authority of our Grand Master, to consider 
the accounts we daily receive from travelling Brethren 
of the magnificence of the grabd lodges abroad, whilst 
that in England, which in many respects is intituled, to 
a preference in dignity of all others, is destitute of a 
building, their own, of any sort. But, not to rest it on 
these general accounts, permit me here to send you a 
particular description of tne Banquetting Room belonging 
to the lodge of St. John at Marseilles ; and from the mag- 
nificence and Splendour of thht room, to which they only 
retire for refreshment, may 'be formed some idea of the 
superior excellence of the lodge room. 

I am convinced, Sir, the intention with which I give 
you this trouble^ being an humble attempt to promote 
the honour and advantage of the society, will be a suffi- 
cient apology, with you, for desiring you will lay the 
foregoing sentiments before your numerous subscribers, 
who I earnestly hope will think seriously on the business 
alluded to, and,, by a noble e^^rtion of their generosity, 
snatch the glorious opportunity, whilst we have the 
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Princes of tb^ earth for our nursing fathers, and a Noble- 
man of distanguished virtue, our zealous mos:^ worship- 
ful Grand Master, that it may* be recorded to* the 
honour of our country and ourselves ; by the voluntary 
subscription of the FREE and ACCEPTED MASONS, 
ifi OUR day, this much wanted structure was erected, for 
the acquisition of knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
and the cultivation of moral and social virtue. 

I am, Sir, yoUr affectionate Brother, 

Jamss Gallowat, P* M. 

A t>ESCRIPTIONof theBarquettingHallof the 
Lodge at Marseilles, intituled, the Lodge of St. 
JOHN. 

At the bottom of the l^all, under a gilded canopy, the 
Violences whereof are blue, fringed with gold, is a paint- 
ing, which represents the genius of Masonry supporting 
the portrait of the King ^of France upon a pedestal^ * 
under which ther<e is this inscription, . 

Dilectisdmo rege Montimetttum 

JmarU 
Latomi. Mi^ssUiemei. 

A genius seated below the pedestal, presents with one 
hand this inscription, and with the other the arms of the 
lodge, with their motto, Deo regi e$ Patriajidelitas* 

Above this is a genius which crowns the King. 

To the right of this painting is placed another, repre- 
seDting the wisdom of Solomon, with this inscription 
above it, Prtutentia* 

To the left is another, representing the courage of 
St. John the B^tist, in remonstrating with Herod upon 
his debaucheries. The inscriptioti above it is. 

Fortitude. 

The right «ide of the ball is ornamented with paintinga 
of equal grandeur. 

The first represents Joseph acknowledging his brethren, 
and pardoning them for the ill usage he had received from 
them, with this inscription, Venia* 

The second represents Job upon the dunghill, his house 
destroyed, his fields laid waste by storm, his wife insult 
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int[ him, «Qd Mmaelf ^ calm, liftiag his hands towards 
heaven, with this inscription, Patimtia. 

The third represents. St. Paul and St. Barnabas, re« 
Casing divine honours at Lystra, with this inscription, 

HumilitCLs* 

The fourth Jonathan, when he warned D avii) to keep 
&om the city, in order to avoid the danger which threat- 
ened his days, with this inscription, Amicitia. 

The fifthf Solomon surv^ingthe works of the temple, 
and giving his orders for the execution of the plan, Which 
his father Davio had left him of it, with this mscription, 

The sixth, the charity of the Samaritan, with this 
inscription, ^ Charitcm. 

The seventh, St. Peter und the other apostles paying 
tribute to C J5SAR« by means of the piece ot money found 
miraculously in the belly of a fish, with this in£(cription, 

The left side of the hall contains three paintings. 
The first, Tobza# cursing his flither, with these ^ords 
for the inscription, FUtaie JfebitUm. 

The second, the father of the prodigal son, when he 
embraces him, and pardons his offences, with this in- 
scription, PcUemvM Amor. 

The third represents the sacrifice of Abraham, with 
this iniscription, Obedientia. 

On each side of the door are two paintings of equal 
grandeur. 

One represents the apostles giving alms in common, 
the inscription, Eleemomjnd. 

The other represents Lor, receiving the angels into his 
housOj believing them to be strangers ; the inscription is, 

HospkaliUM. 

The^ four corners of the hall are decorated with four 
allegorical pictures* 

In one are represented two geniuses holding a large 
medal, in which are painted three pillars of a gold colour, 
with this motto, 

Hie posuere Locwn^ Virtus^ Sapifntia, forma. 

In another, two geniuses equally supporting a lai'ge 
medaJ, on which are represented three hearts set on fire 
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by tbe.same fltme, united by the bond of the order, with 

this mptto, 

Pectora Jimgity Amor^ Pictas que Ugavit AmarUes. 

The two otbera are in the same taste, but supported 
by one geoius only, being a smaller size. The Medals 
represent, 

* The first, three branches, one of olive, another of 
laurel, and another of /myrtle, with this motto, 

, Hie pacem mutuo damtu Q4:cipifnv^qne vicissim* 

The other, a level ii\ a hand coming from heaven, 
placed perpendicularly upon a- heap o£ stones of unequal 
lorms and sizes, with this motto, 

£^to lege soriitur tTisignes et imos. 

All these paintings are upon a line; those which are 
placed opoosite the wi^i^ws are intirely in front. Over 
the inner door of entrance is this inscription, in a paint- 
ing which is displayed by a child,. 

S. T. O. T. A. 

Varta hoc Virtutwn, Exempla Fratemm Liberalitaiia Monvr 
m^ta D* V, i[ C. JLatomi McLmliensei^ Fratribtis qtta 
OMequenda prebentf anno Lucis^ 

6765. 

The letters S. T. O. T. A. signify, 
Supremo Totius Orbis Terrarum Architecto. 

"Each painting bears below it, the arms and blazon of 
the Bretnren, who caused them to be painted. . 

Every space, from one colutnn to another, forms an 
intercolumniation. Upon the middle of each pilaster, 
being twenty-four in number, are raised corbals, in form 
of antique Guaines upon which. are placed the busts of 
great and virtnous men of antiquity. 

The curtains to the gilded canopy are in the Italian 
taste, and are four in number. 

Three great, branches of chrystal light this hall at 
proper times, and serve as an additional omafnent. 

This hall will contain sixty Brethren, without inaking 
use of the inside of the horse-shoe table. 

There are, moreover, two grand desert buffets, which 
take up a great space in the length. 

From the foregoing letter and description, I shall take 
occasion to consider the temples of the antients, their 
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ntoaiidn^ finm, &o«, the pefttsat of wMch, I 'flatter my- 
self, will sfibrd both entertaiiunent and instruction to tne 
intelligent Maaon. 

The first generations of men had neither temples nor 
statues for their goda, but won^ipped towards heaven in 
•the open air. 

The Persians, even in ages when temples were conimon 
in all other eauntries, not thmking the gods to be of 
human shape, as did the Greeks, had no temples; they 
thought it aDsurdto confine the gods within walU, ** whose 
house and temple was the whole world," td use the 
words of CiOBBo. ... 

The Greeks, and most othir nations, worshipped their 
gods on the top9 of high mountains. Str4.bo observes, 
that the PersianJB had neitheF- images nor altars, but only 
sacrificed to the gods on some high place. 

The nations which lived near Judea sacrificed also on 
the tops of the mountains. * Balak, King of Moab, car- 
ried Balaam to tfa^ top of Bahal, and other mountains, 
to sacrifice to the gods, and curse Israel from thence. 
The same ctlstom is attested in almost innumerable 
places of the sacred Scripture ; I shall only add the follow- 
mg testimonies, whence the antiquity of this custom will 
appear. Abraham was- commanded by God to otSst 
Isaac, his son, for a burnt-offering upon *one of the 
mountains in the land of Horiah ; on which mountain 
David afterwards erected an altar, and by sacrifice and 
prayer appeased the pestilence. 

And on the same mountain (mount Moriah) Solomon, 
by GOD'a appointment, erected a temple according tor 
' the model of the tabernacle, which Mosss, by divine in- 
structionv built in the wilderness. In succeeding aged 
the temples were often built on the summits of mountains. 
Thus it is observed of the Trojan temples, in which 
HscTcmas supposed to have sacrificed. And botii at 
Athens and Rome the most sacred temples stood in the 
most eminent parts of the city. 

* Tlieie were in the same tract of ^und three hills, Sion^ Moriah, 
and mount Cahary. On Shn was the city Cind castle of David ; on 
Moriah was the temple ; and, on mount Calvary Christ was cruci- 
fied. But all these three were generally called by the name of Sion ; 
whence it is, ^at though the temple was built on Moriah, scriptare 
speaks of it commonly as if it were upon mount Sion. 

7 
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The temples of the^ aatieais were built and adonfed 
with all possible splendour aad magnificence ; no pains, 
no charffes were spared upon them ; this they did, partly 
out of me great respect they had for the gods, to whom 
they thought nothing more acceptable, and partly that 
they might create a reverence of tne deities, in those who 
cacoe to pay their devotions there. (Vide D. Potter's 
Antq. of^Ghreecey vol. J. and his comment upon Lycopharon^ 
ad. vers. 42.) 

As to the form of these antient structures, they were 
built after that manner which was thought most affree- 
able to the gods to whom they were designed to be dedi- 
cated : for as trees, birds, an^ other animals were esteemed 
sacred to particular deities, so almost every god had a 
form of building peculiar to himself^ and which they 
imagined more acceptable to him than any other. For 
instance, the Doriek pillai^ were sacred to Jupiter, Mars, 
and Hercules: The lonick to Bacchus, Apollo, and 
Diana : The Corinthian to Vesta the virgin. It must 
be admitted that sometimes all these were made use of 
in the same temple ; but tbi^ was either in those temples 
which were sacred to more gods than one, or to some (^ 
those gods who were thought to preside over several 
things; for the antients belieying that the world was 
governed by divine providence, ascribed the management 
of every particular affi^ir to this or that deity: 'Hius 
Marb was thought to preside over war; Venus over Love; 
so Mercury was the god of merchants, orators, and 
thieves ; Minerva was the goddess of warriors, scholars, 
artificers, &c. Therefore, it is no .wonder that in some of 
the temples dedicated to her, there were three rows of 
pillars ; the first of the Doriek, the second of the Corin- 
thian, the third of the lonick order. 

With respect to the situation of their temples, Vitru- 
vius informs us, Wherever they stood, if the place would 
permit, it was contrived, that the windows being open, 
they might receive the rays of the rising sun (lib. VI. c. 
5). The frontispiece placed towards the west^ and the 
altars and statues towards the east;, so that they who 
came to worship might have their faces towards them, 
because it was an antient custom of the heathens to 
worship with their faces towards the east. This is affirm- 
ed by Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. VIIIJ and Ht«- 
oiNiTS, the freedrman of Augustus Cjbsae, ( Ve agrorvm 
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KmiL Gms. Mb. I.) to have been the most aatient Attu^ 
tioB of temples ; and that the placiog theihmt of temideB 
towards the etut was only a device of latter ages* Never- 
theless, the way of bailahiff temples towards the eagt^ so 
as the doors being opened should receive the rays of 
the risitig stm, was very antient (Dion Tb&ax.), and in 
latter ages almost tuuversal ; most of the temples weie 
then so contrived, that the entamee and statues should 
look towards the eatt, and they who paid their devotion 
towards the wegtf as we afe expressly told by Pobephtrt, 
{tibro de Antra Nyrnpharum.). In the same manner the 
eattem nations comlnonly built their temples, as appears 
from the teinples of the Syrian goddess in Lvciak. The 
temple of Memphis, built by Psammbnhsvs, Eiilg of 
Egypt, in DionoRVS the Sycilian. That of Vulcan, 
erected by another Egyptian King. (HBROi^o^rus, lib. 
ILAc.) 

Hence it appears, that the reason why the heathens 
erected their telnples east and toest^ was to receive the 
raysof the rising sun, which planet many of those nations 
were accustomed to worship. 

And we find the' tabernacle, erected in the wilderness, 
and the temple of Jerusalem, as also most places of divine 
adoration in the present age, to be situated in^he same 
manner, but not for the same reason : for we read that 
the Jews were forbid to worship with their faces towards 
the eoit : accordingly, the tiemple had no avenue to it btit 
from the eeuf. So that in their aj^roach to the temple, 
and during the time of their adoration therein, they had 
their faces towards the weat^ and their backs to the min^ 
9un ; which was done, according to the opinion of the best 
commentators, to prevent the people trom worshipping 
the $u» and host of Heaven^ a species of idolatry they 
were very prone to. And as thev were by this means to 
be prevented from falling into t^at mode of idolatry in 
their worship, consequently the reason for situating the 
tabernacle, and (after that example) the temple could not 
be the same which influenced the heathens in the situa 
tion of their temples. Therefore, we may reasonably 
account for their situation, by supposing that when the 
tabernacle was erected, Moses, pursuing the practice of 
the Egyptians, who alwavs inculcated their religious 
documents by means of allegory and symbol, foreseeing 



ika difioulties which he ^rovid have to eacotmter I90* 
fore he should- arrive in the promificid. land* and haTinff 
already experienced the instability of tba Israelites, caoaed 
the tabernacle to be erected '€ia<^ abd toesr, to exoite in 
them a firm reliance on the <Mniiipotence pf that GOD, 
who had then lately wrought so great a. miracle in thair 
&Tour, by causing a wind to blow first ^oitf an4 then 4«efr, 
whereby they aafely escaped from the Egjrptians upon dry 
land, even through the midst of a sea, which nevertheless 
oFerwhelmed and totally destroyed their pursuers. . Atid 
as they were liable to meet .with many distresses in their 
sojournment in the wilderness, so, as oft as thev should 
behold the situation of the tabernacle, their faith might 
be strengthened, and by a firm reliance en ALMIG^TY 
GOD, they might be enabled to prpceed with ):esplution 
and cbearfulness. And as the tabernacle wits at that time 
to be a constant exhortation to them, from that great in* 
atanee of Omnipotence, to confide in GOD under all their 
embarrassments, so, the temple, afterwards built by Soi^o* 
Moir, in tbo same form i^nd situation, was to be a lasting 
monument to their posterity, of the mighty works the 
LORD had performed in coitductinff their fiore-fathers out 
of their c^tivity i^to thepromisea land* And this also 
may be deemed a very aumcient reascm, why places tax 
Christian worship, after the pattern of the said tabernacle 
Bjki temple, have ever beei^, and still are, generally erected 
in the same manner; for as human oi»atures we, a^ well 
as our fore-fathers, stand in need to be continually re- 
minded of our weakness, and a necessary constant depend- 
ence, on an omnipotent and alt^acious BEIKG. 
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A CHARGE, deUyered to the Members of the Lodge 
of J^RBE and AocEPTBD Masosts, held at the Cafitle- 
iiiQy MARLBoaouGH, at a Meetins for the Distributiqu 
of Charity to twentyrfour poor reople, at which most 
of the Ladies in Mablbobough were present, Sept. 
11, A. i- 6769- 

By THOMAS DUNCKERLT, Esq., 

Right Worshipful Provincial , Grand Master over the 
Lodge in Elampshire, and Right Worshiped Master 
of tidat Lodge. 




BUsMed is he that anuidereth the PoOB^^PsMJf zU., ▼. 1. * 

- _ - .- —  " — 

BRETHREN, 

I 

T is with the greatest satisfaction I meet 
you here in the cause of charity. Charl^ 
IS the basis of our order; it is for this 

Surpose we have a Grand Lodge at Lond- 
on, another at Edinburgh, and a third 
at Dublin, liodges are .now held on 
every part of this globe, and charities 
are collected and sent if) the respectiye grand lodge of 
each kingdom or state: There the diflSeTent Brethren 
apply and find relief; nor is any exception made to 
dinerence of country or religion. 

For, as in the sight of God we are all eaually His chil- 
dren, having the same common parent and preserver, so 
we, in like manner, look on every Free-Mason as our 
Brother ; nor regard where he was bom or educated^ 
provided he is a good man, an honest man, w^ch is 
" the noblest work of God." 

A laudable custom prevailed amon^ our antient Breth- 
ren ; after they had sent their donations to the general 
charities, they considered the distress' of those in par- 
ticular that resided in their respective neighbourhoods, 
and assisted them with such a sum as could be conveni- 
ently spared from the lodge. In humble imitation 
of this masonic principle, I recommended the present 
charity to your consideration ; tb which you reaoily and 
unanimously consented. The suni is, indeed, but nnall, 
yet, when it is considered that this lodge iff in its infant 
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fttnte, having b^en constituted little more three Months; 
I hope, as the widow's mite was aeceptabte, this act of 
ours will be considered, hot with respect to the orum, but 
the prind]ples by which we were influenced. 

I nave told yon in the lodges and I repeat it now, that 
Brotherly-love, Relief and Truth, are the grand prin- 
ciples of Masonry, and as the principiLl part of the com- 
pany are unacquainted with the origmal intentio]i;i of this 
society, it may be proper for their information, and your 
instruction, that I explain those principles, by which it 
is our duty in particular to lie actuated. 

By Brotherly-love, we are to understand that gene- 
rous principle of the soul, which respects the human 
species as one family, created by an All- wise Being, and 
placed on this globe for the mutual assistance oi each 
other. It is this attractive principle, or power, that 
drawd men to;^ether atid unites them ii^ bodies politic, 
families, societies, and the various orders and denomina- 
tions among men. But almost of these are partial, con- 
tracted, or confined to a particular country, religion, or 
opinion ; our order; on the contrary, is calculated to unite 
mankind as one family: High and low, rich and poor, 
one v(dth another; to adore the same* God, and ob- 
serve' his laww, AH w<Jrthy members of this society are 
free to visit every lodge in the world; and though he 
knows not the language of the country, yet by a silent 
universal language of our own, he will gam admittance, 
and find that true friendship, which flowB from the 
Brotherly-love I am now describing. 

At that peaceable and harmonious meeting he will 
hear no disputes concerning religion or politics ; no 
swearing; no obscene, immoral, or ludicrous discourse; 
no othcDT contention but who cetri work best, who can agree 
hest. 

To subdue our passions, and improve in useful scientific 
knowledge; to instruct the younger Brethren, and initi- 
ate the unenlightened, are principal duties in the lodge ; 
which, when dohe, and the word of God is closed, we 
indulge with, the song and cheerful glass, still observing 
the dame decency and re^laritv, with stri<5t attention 
to tiie golden mean, believing, with the poeti that 

God is paid tokens ma« recdea 
T^ enioy is to obey. 
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' Let me*t)nfcvel from e&st to west, or between north and 
ionth, when I meet a true Brother I shall find a friend, 
who will do all in his power to serve me, withotft hay- 
ing the' least view ot self-interest. And if. I am poor, 
and in distress, he will relieve me to the utmost of bis 
pow^r, interest, and capacity. 'This is the second grand 

f>rineiple. For relief will follow where there is Brother- 
y-love. 

I have already mentioned our getieral charities as they 
are at present conducted ; it remains now that X consider 
particular donations given from private lodges^ either 
to those that are not Masons', or to a Brother in distress. 
And first, with respect to a charity like this before us; 
perhaps it is better to h^ distributed in smal^ sums, that 
more may receive th^ benefit, than to give it in larger 
sump, which would confine it- to few. 

With regard to a Brother in distress, Who should hep- 
pen to ft^ply to this lodge, or toy particular member 
tor relief, it is necessary, that I inform you in what ranan- 
ner you are to receive him. And here I cannot help 
regretting, that such is the depravity of the human 
heart, there is no religion or society free from bad pro- 
fessors, or ' unworthy member^, for, as it is impossible 
for us to read the' heart of man, the best regulated socie- 
ties may be imposed on, by the insinuations of the art- 
ful, and hypocnsy <^ the abandoned. It should, there^ 
fore, by no means lessen the dignity and e^cfellency of 
the royal craft, because it is our misfortune to have bad 
men among us, any more than the purity and holiness of 
tiie Christian religion should be doubted because too 
many of the wicked and profligate approach the holy 
altar. . - 

Since, therefore, these things are so, Be careful- when- 
ever a Brother applies for relief, to examine strictly 
whether he is worthy of acceptance ; enquire the cause 
of his misfortunes, and if you are satisfied they are not 
the result of vice or extravagance, relieve him with such 
a sum as the lodge shall think proper, and assist him 
with your interest and recommendatibn, that he may be 
employed according to his capacity, and not eat the 
bread of idleness. This will be aciting consistent with 
Truth, which is the third gifand principle of Masoniy* 

. TVirth is a fivine attrfbute, and tl^ foundation of all 
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nuMonio virtues. To be good men and truei is put of the 
first great lesson we are taught ; and at the eommence* 
ment ef our freedom, we are exhorted to be fervent and 
zealous in the practice of truth and goodness* It is not 
sufficient that we walk in. the light, unless we do the 
truth. All hypocrisy and deceit must be banished from 
usc*T-Sincerity pud plain dealing; complete the harmonv 
of the Brethren, within and without the lodge ; and will 
render us acceptable in the sight of that great Being, 
unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid. There is a charm in 
truth that draws and attracts the mind continually 
towards it ; the more we discover, the more we desire, 
and the great reward is wisdom, virtue, and happiness. 
This is an edifice founded upon a rock, which malice 
cannot shake, or time destroy. What a secret satisfac- 
tion do we enjoy, when in searching for truUi,, we find 
the first principles <^ useful science, still preserved 
among us, as we received them by oral tradition from 
the earliest ages ;. and we also fiud this truth corrobo- 
rated by the testimonies of the best and greatest men 
the. world haa produced. But this is not all ; the sacred 
writings confirm what I assert; the sublime part of our 
antient mystery being there to be found ; nor can any 
Christian JSrother be a good Mason that does not make 
the word of Ood his first and principal study* 

I sincerely conffratulte you on the nappy establishment 
of this lodge, ana the prospect you have of its utility 
and permanency, -by the choice you have made of mem* 
bers capable tp x^onduct it. Let wisdom direct you to 
contrive for the best. — Strengthen the cause of Masonry, 
by mutual friendship, which is the companion and sup- 
port of fraternal love, and which will n<ever suffer any 
misunderstanding to inflame a Brother, or caus^ him to 
behave unbecoming a member of our peaceable and har- 
monious society. Let us, then, resolve to beautify and 
adorn our order, by discharging the duties of our respeo- 
tive stations, as good subjects, good parents, good hus- 
bands, good masters, and dutiful childbren; lor by so 
doing, we shall put to silence the reproaches of foolish 
men. As you know these things. Brethren, happy are 
ye if you do them ; and thrice hapj^y shall I esteem it to 
be looked on as the founder of a society in Marlborough 
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whose grand principles are, Brotherly-Iovey Belief, and 
Truth. 

Let ns consider these poor persons as our brothers and 
nisters, and be thankful to Almighty God, that he has 
been pleased to make us his instruments of afibrding 
them this small relief; most humbly supplicating the 
Orand Architect of the Universe, from whom all 
holy desires, all good councels, and all just works do pro- 
ceed, to UesB our undertaking, and grant that we ma^ 
continue to add some little comfort to the poor of tkii 
town. 

Next to the Deity, whom can I so properljr address 
myself to, as the most beautiful part of the creation? 

You have heard. Ladies, our grand principles ex- 
plained) with the instructions given to the brethren, 
and I doubt not but at other times you have heard many 
disrespectful things said of this society. Envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness will, never be at a loss to decry, 
find fault, and raise objections to what they do not know. 
How great, then, are the obligations you lay on this 
lodge ! With what superior esteem, respect, and regard, 
are we to loook on every Lady present that has done us 
the honor of her company this evening. To have the ' 
sanction of the fair is our highest ambition,, as our gifeat- 
est care will be to preserve it. The virtues of humanity 
are peculiar to your sex ; and we flatter ourselves, the 
the most splendid ball could not afford you greater pleac 
sure than to see the human heart made happy, and the 
poor and distresit obtain present relief. 



A. CHABOE, delivered in St. OeorQie'a Lo^ st Txvn- 

TON, in the County of Soheksbt, on the Feast of SL 
John the Baptist, A. L. 6765, A. D. 1765. 

By the Right Worshipful Brother /OffiV W^HrrJtf..lSH, 
on his retigning the Chair. 

WoBTHT BRETHREN, 

IROVIDEKCE having i^aced me in (uoh 
a sphere in life as to aSbrd me hut little 
time for q»eculation, I cannot pret«Dd 
to have made mankind my particular 
study ; yetf this I have observed, thai 
curioaity is one of the most prevuling 
paaaions in the human breast. The 
mind of man is kept in a peq>etuiU thirst after know- 
ledge, nor can he bear to be ignorant of what he tiiinks 
others know. Any thing secret or new immediately 
excites an uneasy wnsation, and becomes the proper fuel 
of curiosity, which will be found stronger or weaker in 
proportion to the time and opportunities th&t individuals 
have for indulging it. It ia observable further, that 
when this passion u excited, uid not- instantly gratified, 
instead of waitiug for bettw intelligence, and using tiie 
proper means of removing the daikness that invelopea 
the object of it, we precipitately form ideas which are 
generally in the extremes. If the c^ject promotes plea- 
sore OF advantage, we tiien load it with eommendations ; 
if it appears in the opposilie view, pr if we are ignorant 
of it, we then absuruy, as wall as disingenuously, con- 
demn, and pretend, at least, to despise it. This, my 
Brethren, has been the fate of the most valuable institu^ 
tion in the world, Christianity excepted, I mean Free- 
masonry. Those who are acquainted with the nature 
and design of it, cannot, if they have good hearts, but 
admire and espouse it ; an3 if those who are in Haa dark, 
or whose minds are disposed to evil, should slight or 
■peak disrespectfully of^it, it certainly is no disgrace. 
When order shall produce confusion, when harmony 
shall give rise to discord* and proportion shall be the 
•ouroe of irr^larity, then, and not till then, will Free- 
maBODiy be nnwwtik;^ tta ptttnaag* of th« great, th« 
wise, and good. 
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9>>iaTe«8 Bieihreii, to be veady to oommuiaatet to 
speak truth one to another, are the diotates of reason 
and revelation; and you know that they are likewise 
the foundation, tiie constituent parts of Freemaisonry. 

None, therefore, who belieye the divine oriffinal of the 
saered volume, and are influenoed by aspirit of humanity, 
friendship, and benevolence, can with the least propriety 
object to our antient and venerable Institution. 

For my own part, ever since I have had tiie honour to 
be enrolled in the list of Masons, as I knew it was my 
duty, so I have, made it my businesiu to bocome ae* 
quainted with the principles on which our glorious 
superstructure is founded. And like tiie miner, the fkr- 
ther I have advanced the richer has been my discovery ; 
and the treasure constantly opening^io my view, has 
pjDOved a full and satisfactory reward of all my labours. 

Conscious that ^he same pleasure would attend others* 
in the same pursuits, I sincerely wished for the establidi* 
ment of a Lodge in thitr town ; but as wishes without 
endeavours, are not the means of accomplishment, I be-« 
eamov therefore, actively concerned for the completion 
of so valuable a design. Afid you, and only you, who ^ 
are Masons in heart, .can form the least idea of the joy I ' 
felt, ^heu upon enquiry, I found that this neighbourhood 
was not destitute of faithful Brethren ; Bretiiren ! fired 
witii an equal ardour "for the prosperity of Masonry, aijid 
who with equal alacrity and pleasure, embarked m the 
noble design, and, Uke true Craftsmen, laboured in this 
long wished-for &brick : The strength, of whose basis, the 
beauty of whose symmetry, the order of whose parts, 
have rendered it the admiration of some, the model of 
othens, and the delight of ourselves. 

You wilU therefore, give me leave most nncerely to 
congratulate the Lodge, on the success that has attended 
our united labours mr the honour of the Craft in this 
town, as likewise on the return of this festival, the gene* 
nl day of instalment of new officers. Ma^ we all live 
to celebrate repeatedly this anniversary with increasing 
felicity and honour; and may the true masonic spirit of 
generosity, kindness, and Brotherly-love, be our lasting 
cement. 

By the rules of this Lodffe, I am now. to resmi the 
fihsir But I cani^ot do tiais with entire satistaotiQB# 
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until I have testified tiie grateful aen^ I feel of the 
honour I received in being advanced to it. 

Tour generous and unanimous choice of me for your 
first Master, d«nands my thankful acknowledgements, 
tiiough at the saose time I sincerely wish, tiiai my abili- 
ties had been more adequate to the charge, which your 
kind partiality elected me to. But this hto always been, 
and still is my greatest consolation, that however defi- 
cient I may have been in the discharge of my duty, no 
one can boast a heart more devoted to the good of the 
Institution in general, and the reputation of this Lodge 
in particular. 

Though I am ^apprehensive I have already trespassed 
on your patience, yet if I might be indulged, I would 
humbly lay before you a few reflections, adapted to the 
business of the day, which being the effusions of a heart 
truly masonic, will; it is h<^d, be received with candour 
by you. 

Every association of men, as well as this of Freemsr 
sons, must; for the sake of order and harmony, be regu- 
lated by certain laws, and for that purpose proper officers 
^ nmst be appointed, and empowered to Carry those laws 
' into execution, to preserve a degree of uniformity, at 
least to restrain any irregularity that might render, such 
associations inconsistent. For we may as reasonably 
suppose an army may be duly disciplined, well provided, 
and properly conducted, without generals or other offi- 
cers, as that a society can be supported without gover- 
nors, and tiieir subalterns, or (whicn is the same) without 
some form of govemmeiit to answer the end of the Insti- 
tution. And as such an arrai^g^ment must be revered, it 
becomes a necessary pre-reqmslte that a temper should 
be discovered in the several members adapted tO the re- 
spective stations they are to fill. 

This thought will suggest to you, that those who are 

Sialified to preside as officers in a Lodge will not be 
ated with that honour, but, losing sight of it, will have 
only in view, the service their office denlands. Their 
reproofii will be dictated by friendship, softened by can« 
dour, and enforced with mildness and affection ; m the 
whole of their deportment they will preserve a degree of 
dignity tempered with affability and ease. This conduct, 
while it endears them to others, will not fail to niae 



their own irepntaiiony and as ewvj should not be so much 
as once named among Freemasons, it will effectually 
prevent the growth of it, dxould it unfortunately ever 
appear. 

Such is the nature of our Constitution, that as some 
must of necessity, rule and teach, so others must of course 
learn to obey ;* humility , therefore, in both becomes an 
essential duty, for pride and ambition^ like a worm at the 
root of the tree, will prey on, the vitals of our peace, 
harmony, and Brotherly-love. 

Had not this excellent temper prevailed, when the 
foundation of Solomon's temple was first laid, it is easy 
to see, that Morions e^jlifice would never have rose to a 
hefght of splendour^ which astonished the world. 

Had all employed in this work been Masters, or supei^ 
intendants, wno must have prepared the timber in the 
forest, or hewn the stone ip the* quarry? Yet, though 
they were numbered and classed under different denomi- 
nations, as princes, rulers, provosts, comforters of the 
people, . stone-quacers, scidptors, &c., such was their 
unanimity, that they seemed actuated by one qpirit, in- 
fluenced oy one principle. 

Meijt alone then intituled to preferment; an indiroutiir 
ble I instance of which we have in the Deputy urand 
Master of that ^eat Undertaking, who witho.ut either 
wealth or power, without any other distinction, than 
that of being the widow's son, was appointed by the 
Grand Master and approved by the peopljb for this single 
reason,. because he was a skilml artificer. 

Let these considerations, my worthy Brethren, animate 
UB in the pursuits of so nobl.e a science, that we may all 
be qualified to fill, in rotation, the most distinguished 
places in the Lodge, and keep the honours of the Craft 
(which are the just rewards of our labpur,) in a regular 
circulation. 

And as none are less qualified to govern, than those, 
who have not learnt to obey, permit me in the warmest 
maimer to recommend to you all a constant attendance 
in this place, a due obedience to the laws of our Institu- 
tion, and a respectful submission to the directions of 
your officers, that you may prove to mankind the pro- 
priety of your election, and secure the establishment of 
this society to latest posterity. 



Ak AliDHESS t9 the Lodge of Teifixt Trimdt^p, lieU 
- at the Shakei^ear and <3rey-Hoand Inn and Tavern at 

Bath, oa the Festivat of St. John the Evaligelist, A. 

L. 6768, A. D. 1768. 

By Brodier J. 5. GAVDRT, 

The l^t Wor^pfiil Brother William BBowitt, 
' Mastw, in the Chair. 

WoBTHT BRETHREN, 

n HIS Lodge ia bo justly renowoed fo^ita 
', ' excellent plan ana proceedings, that ex- 
> hortatiobs to a m(M-e punctual djaoharge 
of your respective duties, would appear 
both unnecessary and vain. Still, pennit 
me, without taking ofience, to make a 
J few trite observatioDS oQ the nature of 
our Institution, for the bene6t of such newly admitted 
Brethren, SA may at this time be preaent. 

Would every Brother consider the advantages he de- 
rives, 88 A roan, by being a Free-Mason, he would readily 
coofess, that the glorious precepts inculcated in all regu- 
lar Lodges, are calculated inthe moat especial manner 
to fashion the mind to goodness. In them it is strongly 
recommended to us, to cultivate our several duties to 
^tod, our neighbour, nod ourselves. To have finth in Q-od, 
hope in salvation, and charity for all mankind; and yet 
iC must be confessed there are some, who have been ini- 
tiated Masons, and who, to their eternal shame, not only 
disregard our excellent documents, but to all appearance, 
are little inclined tft regulate their conduct by tnem, any 
longer than they are constrained to do it in a Lodge; 
when, atas! the qualifications of a good Mason would 
decorate the cTx)wn of the greatest monarch. 

As the rules of this fraternity have a direct tendener 
to promote moral and social virtue, let us carefully baniui 
ftom our breasts every inclination, and avoid every prac- 
tice, that might obstruct this noble intention, ever being 
disposed to humane and friendly offices, and particularly 
to relieve the distresses of indigent Brettiren. The royal 
Pttlmiat says, in raptures. The blearing of him that wu 
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rqidy to p^erifth came upon me, and I. caused tiie videw'e 

heart to sing for joy. May we, therefore, rejoide in every 
opportunity of serving and obliging each other, for in 
such ' exercise we answer one principal end of our Insti- 
tution. 

It is, and should be; tiie glory of every member of this 
Lodge, that our well regulated conduct has engaged u 
the esteem of every Brother who has done us the honour 
of a visit. Sutely, theti, we ought never to be wanting 
in a chearful 'per^rmance of these duties which are so 
conducive to the establishing t^at good name, which we 
have endeavoured to merit; 

For this laudable purpose let mfe observe, that a due 
attendande at the Lodge becomes absolutelv requisite: 
for, by frequently assembling together we shall harmonize 
in pentiments, and grow in affection $ and thus become 
sufficiently guarded against the disagreeable eflfects natu- 
rally resulting from a roughness of behaviour, a con- 
temptuous carriage, a censorious disposition, or a contra- 
dicting temper, and unity, peace and pleasure, will pre-, 
side. These will be the happy efifects of a due atten<]ance 
on the Lodge, and how far that is the duty as well as 
the interest of every inember, regularly admitted, his 
own heart can sufficiently tell' him; his engagements on 
hia initiation were not so insignificant as to be readily 
forgot, and when duly considered, will, I hope, appear 
too important to be trifled with, for, the Great Arcnitect 
of the Universe is Qur Supreme Grand Master, and He 
is — a searcher of hearts. 

In the next place- permit me, worthy Brethren, to. re- 
mind you of that veneration and obedience, which is due 
to the particular officers in the Lodge in their respective 
stations. You well know that the internal, and not the 
external qualifications of a man, are what Masonry re- 
gards, when he is admitted a member. Let us, then, be 
careful to justify ourselvea by a behaviour ; to superiors 
submissive ; to equals, courteous and affable ; to inferiors 
kind aiid condescending. 

MASONRY is the daughter of Heaven! The pa 
troness of the liberal arts and sciences, which polish and 
adorn human nature : thankful ought they to be Who 
have it in their power to embraoe her, and happy are 
those wjio do. She teaches the way to content, with 

8 
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ferreaej 8Vi4 zeal ubfeigned^ as, rare of baing uuofaaiif^ 
able as of teding in fehcity. 

Invested as we are with that antient and noble badge, 
which yields preference to uo honour or order in the uni* 
verse, let us determine to abhor every act that may lessen 
the dignity of eur profession, which to this hour is the 
glory o£ the greatest men on the face of the globe. Let 
us conform our whole lives to that great light, the Law 
of God, ^nd let. our actions convince the world, that 
Truth, Brotherly-lover and a desire to afford Relief to the 
distressed) are, the grand prinxsiples wherepn we proceed. 
So that this life having passed in the discharge of our 
duties, as men and Freemasons, we may at lenffth be re- 
ceived into the presence of our SUPREME GRAND 
MASTER^ and rejoice in hearing him say. Well done* 
ye good and fiEuthful servants, enter ye into the joy of 
your LORD. . 





A short CHAKGE, delivered to Brother William Wins- 
ton, on his beinff invested' and installed Right Wor- 
shipful Master of the Pdlladian Lodge of Fbeb and 
AccEPiTED Masons, in the City of Hereford, on the 
Festival of -St. John the Evangelist, A. L. 6767; 
A. D. 1767. ^ 

By Ba. JVELLINS CALCQTT, P. M. 
Bight Worshipful SIR, 

Y the unanimous voice of the wembeni 
of this lodge, you are elected to the 
Mastership thereof for tba eusuinr half<* 
I' year ; and I have the happiness ofbeing 
' deputed to. invest you with this ensign 
of your offices Be it ever in your 
thoughts, that the antients particularly 
held this symbol to be a just, a striking emblem of the 
Divinity. They said, the gods, who are the authors of 
every thing established in wisdom, strength, and beauty, 
were properly represented by this figure.* May you, 
worthy Brother, not only consider it as a mark of honour 
in this assembly, but also, let it ever remind you of your 
duty both to God and nfltn. And as you profess the 
Sacred Volume to be your spiritual tressel ooard, may 
you make it your particular care to square your life and 
conversation according to the rules and designs laid down 
therein. 

Tou have been of too long standipg, and are too good 
a member of our community, to require now any infor- 
mation in the duty of your office. What you have seen 
pndseworthy in others, we doubt not you will imitate ; 
and what you have seen defective, you will in yourself 
amaid. 

We have therefore the greatest reason to expect you 
will be constant and regular in your attendance on the 
lodffe, faithfxd and diligent in the discharge of your duty : 
And that you will make the honour of the Supreme 
Architect of the universe, and the good of the Craft, 
chief objects of yoiir regard. 

* Tide Prodiu in EuouD, lib. &. DeL 2 and 34. 
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We likewise tnut you will pay a pnnotiial attentiaa 
to the laws aod regulations of this society, as more par- 
ticularly becoming your present station ; and that you 
will at the same time require a due obedience to them, 
from every other member, well knowing that without 
this the best of laws become useless. 

For a pattern of imitation, consider the great luminary 
of nature, which, rising in the ecuf, regularly difiuses 
light and lustre to all within its circle. In like manner 
it is your province, with due decorum, to spread and 
communicate light and instruction to the brethren in 
the lodge. 

Fron^ the knowledge we already have of your seal md 
abilities, we rest assured you will discharge the duties 
of this important station in such a manner, as will flreatly 
redound to the honour of yourself, as well as of thos^ 
members over whom you are elected to preftide. 





An ADDlftESS to the sameLODaE, 

By Brother W. CALCOTTj 

Immediatolj after the Investiture and Instakoent of the 

rest of the Offioers. 

Worthy BRETHREN, 

Flatter myself there is no Htoen of my 
acquaintance insensible of the sincere 
regard I ever had, and hope evdr to 
retain, for our renerable mstitutioB ; 
certain I am, if this establishment should 
ever be held in little esteem by the mem-* 
hers, it must be owing to the want of a 
due sense of the excellence of its principles, and the 
salutary laws and social duties on which it is founded. 

But sometimes mere curiosity, views of self-interest, 
or a groundless presumption, that the principal business 
of a IcNige is mirth and entertainment, hath indudSed 
men of loose principles and discordant tempers to pro- 
cure admission into our community : this, together with 
an unpardonable inattention of those who proposed them, 
to their lives and conversations have constantly occasioned 
ereat discredit and uneasiness to the Graft, such persons 
being no ways qualified for a society founded upon wis- 
dom, and cemented by morality and Christian love. 

Therefore let it be your peculiar care to pay strict 
attention to the merit and character of those, who, from 
among the circle of your acquaintance, may be desirous 
of becoming members of our society, lest through your 
inadvertency, the unworthy part of mankind should find 
means to introduce themselves among you, whereby yoa 
will discourage the reputable and worthy. 

Self-love is a reigning principle in all men ; and there 
is not a more effectual method, of ingratiating ourselves 
with each other, than by mutual complaisance and respect ; 
by agreement with each other in judement and practice. 
This makes society pleasing, and nriendship durable; 
which can jiever be the case when men's principles and 
dispositions are opposite, and not adapted for unity. We 
mwt be moYod dj the same pasiioDS, fpwmaed by tha 
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same mclinations, and moulded by the same morals, before 
we can please or be pleaded in society. No commimity 
or place can make a n|an happy, who is not furnished 
with a temper of mind to relish felicity. -The wise and 
royal Grand Master, Solomon, tells us, and experience 
confirms it, that, *Hhe light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is to behold the sun." Yet for this pleasure we are 
wholly indebted to that astonishing piece of heavenly 
workmanship, the eye, and the severaJ organs of sight. 
Let the eye he distempered, and all objects, which thou^gh 
they remain the same in themselves, to us lose theit 
beauty and lustre^ let the eye be totally destroyed, then 
the sense which depends upon it is lost also, and the 
whole body is full oi darkness. So it is with that Mason 
who has not a- frame and temp^ of mind adapted to our 
institution, without which the blended allurements of 

Pleasure and instruction, to be found in. a^ lodge, must 
ecome tasteless, and of none effect. Likewise let .his 
conduct and eircumstances in life be such, as may not 
have the least tendency to diminish the ci^it of the 
society: And be ye ever disposed to honour good jnen 
for their virtues, and wise men for their knowledges 
Gk)od men for propagating virtue and religion all over 
the worlds ana wise men for encouraging arts and 
9ci(9nces, and diffusing tlvBm from east to west, and 
between north and south, rejecting all who are not of 
good repute, sound morals, and ^competent understand* 
ings. Hence you will derive honour and happines? to 
yourselves, and drink deeply of those streams of felicity, 
which the unenlightened never can be indulged with a 
taste of. 

For by these means excess and irregularity must be 
strangers within your walls. On sobriety your pleasure 
depends, on regularity your reputation, and not your 
reputation only, but thereputation.of the whole body. 

These general cautions, if duly attended to, will con- 
tinually evince your wisdom by their. effects; for I can 
with confidence aver, from experience, tbat^ nothing more 
contributes to the disaolutions of a lodge, than too great 
a number of members* indiscriminately made; want of 

* It wduld be as absurd to imagine, that faap^ftess iq found in a 
numerous lodge, where the members ai« indiscrimmately admitted, as 
tottunk that tnii grMtoess adBsists in sisa and dimeanoBs; for as 
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ngulation in their e^nc«, and keeping nnaeaMnable 
hours. 

To guard against this &tal ooMequenoe we shall do 
well to oultivate the following virtues, Tiz., prudencet 
temperanee,- and frugality. Virtues which are the best 
and properest supports of eveiy eommunity. 

Prudenoe is the queen and guide of all other Tirtues^ 
the ornament of our actions, the sqtate and rule of our 
affairs. It is the knowledge and choice of those things 
we must eith^ approve or reject ; and implies to consult 
and deliberate well, to judge and resolve well, to conduct 
and execute well. 

Temperance consists in the government of our appe- 
tites and afiectlons, so as to use the good things of this 
life as not to abuse them, either by a sordid and ungrateAil 
parsimony on the one hand, or a> profuse and prodigal 
indulgence to excess, on the other. This virtue has many 

Eowerful arguments in its favour; for, as we vajue Our 
ealth, wealth, reputation, family, and friends, our cha^ 
racter as ofien,. as Christians, as members of society in 
general, and as Freemasons in particular, all conspire to 
call on us for the exercise of this virtue; in short, it 
comprehends a strict observance of the apostle's exhorta- 
tion ; ^' Be ye temperate in all things ;" not only avoiding 
what is in itself improper, but also whatever has the least 
or most remote appearance of impropriety, that the tongue 
of ti»e slanderer may HlB sl^uck dumb, and malevolence 
disarmed of its sting. 

Frugality, the natsral associate of prudence and tem- 
perance, is what the meanest station necessarily calls for, 
the most exalted cannot dispense with. It is absolutely 
requisite in all stations: It is highly necessary to the 
supporting every desirable charaiM^er, to the establishment 
of every society, to the interest of eveiy in<fividual in the 
community. It is a moral, it is a Christian virtue. It 
implies the strict observation of decorum in the seasons 
of relaxation, and of every enjoyment, and is that temper 
of mind which is disposed to employ every acquintion 
only to the glory of the giver, our own happiness, Mid 
that of our fellow-creatures. . 

Ifr. PoPB obseryes, ** Let an edifice be ever so vast, onleM the parts 
relate to each other ia hannony, the monstrous whole will he W a 
of tettienesses mastanJlj orowded togstter. 
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If we.fail not in the exercise of these vurtues (whidi 
are essential supports of every lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons) they will effeoAually secure us firom those uncon- 
'stitutioaal practices, which have proved so fiktal to ^bis 
society. For prudence will discover the absurdity and 
folly of expecting true harmony, without doe attentioa 
to the choice of our members. Temperance will check 
every appearance of excess, and fix rational limitations to 
o.ur hours of enjoyment. And frugality will proscribe 
extravagance, and keep our expences within proper 
bounds. • , . ' 

The Lacedemonians had a law among them, that every 
one should serve the gods with as little expence a$ he 
could, herein diifering from all other Grecians; and 
Lycurgus being asked for what reason he made this 
institution, so disagreeable to the sentiments of all other 
men ? answered, Lest at any time the ^ervice of the gods 
should be intermiited ; for he feared, if religion should 
be as expensive there as in other parts of Greece, it might 
some time or other happen that the divine worship, out 
o( the Govetousness of some, and the poverty of othersy 
would be neglected* This observation will hold equally 
good with respect to Masons, and will, I hope, by them 
be properly applied. 

I would not De understood here to mean, that because 
these three moral virtues are particularly pointed out, as 
essentially necessary to the gooc^ discipline and support 
of a lodge, nothing more is required, for social must be 
united with moral excellencies; was a man to be merely 
prudent, temperate and frugal, and yet be unaccustomed 
to the duties of humanity, sincerity, generosity, &c., h^ 
would be. at most but a useless, if not a worthless member 
of society, and a much Worse Mason. . 

In the next place, permit me to remind you, tjutt a 
due attendance on the lodge for your own improvement, 
and the reputation of Masonry in general, is absolutely 
necessary; for your own improvement, because the adh 
vantages naturally resulting from the practice of princi* 
pies tiaerein taught, are the highest ornament of human 
nature ; and for the credit of the comnmnity* because it 
is your indispensable duty to support such a character in 
life as is theife enjoined. The prevalencv of good example 
is great, and no language is so expreonve as a coMiatant 
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Ufemd eon^eMvtioB ^ these once forfeited in the manouo 
character, will diminish a man, not only in the eateeooi 
of persons of sense, learning, and |>robity, but even men 
of mferior qualities will seldom fail of making a proper 
distinction. 

You are w^U acquainted that the envious and censo- 
rious are ever disposed to form their judgments of man- 
kind according to their conduct in public life, so when 
^e members of our society desert their body, or discover 
aaay ineonsi^teacy in their practice with thdr profession, 
they contribute to bring an odium on a profession, which 
it is tlie duty of every member highly to honoux. 
Indeed, instancies of the conduct here decried, I own, 
are very rare, and, I might say, as often as they do 
happen, tend still more to discover the malignity of our 
adversaries than to reflect upon^ ourselves. For with 
what ill*nature are such suggestions framed? How weak 
must it appear in the eye of discernment, to condemn a 
a whole society for the irregularity of ^ feW' indivi* 
duals.* 

But to return to my argument ; one great cause of 
absenting ourselves from tne lodge, I apprehend to be 
this : — ^The want of that grand fundamental , principle, 
Brotherly-love ! Did we properly cultivate this Cbri»- 
tian virtue, we should thmk ourselves happiest when 
assembled together. On unity in afieetion, unity in 
government subsists; for whatever draws men into 
societies, it is that only can cement them. 

Let us recollect that love^ is the new and greatest 
commandment; all the others are summarilv compre- 
hended in this. It is the fulfillmg of the law, and a 
necessary qualification for the celestial lodge, where the 
Supreme Architect of the universe presides, who is love. 
Faith, hope, and charity are three principal graces, by 
which we must be guided thither^ of which charity, or 
universal love, is the chief, w:hen faith shall be swalr 
lowed up in vision, and hope in enjoymenti then true 

* Though there should he Freemasons who, 000I7, and without 
agitation of mjnd, seem to have divested themselves of aU affeotioik 
and esteem for the craft ; we only seef therehj, the effects of an 
exqnirite and inveterate depravanon, for iJlie prinoipk is ahnosl 
abraf s f x«a«rvei». tboa^ its ilEbeto aean to W Itfld^ 
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cbaritjTt or Brotherly-IevB, will- sbiae with tii^ brightest 
lustre to all eternity. 

. ^^ Shall stand befire the host of Heaven confestf 
*• For ever blessings and Jhr ever blest.^* 

Prior on jdiith ch. 1 Cor. 

On tbe other hand, envy, pride, censoriousness, aialiee, 
revenffe, and discord, are the productions of a diabolical 
disposition. These are epidemical disorders of the mind, 
ana if not seasonably corrected and suppressed^ will 
ptove very pernicious to particular communities, and 
more especially to such an c;stabUshment as ours. 

Now, there is nothing so diametrically opposite to 
them, and so powerful an antidote against them, as 
charity, or tru^ Brotherly love; for instance, are we 
tempted to envy, charity guards the mind against it, 
chanty envieth not. Are we tempted by pride, charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed uj>. Wbere this virtue 
is predominant, humility- is both its companion and its 
deliffht ; for the charitable man puts on bowels of mercy, 
kinmiess, lowliness of nfiind. It is a certain remedy, 
likewise, against all censoriousness : . Chanty thinketh no 
evil, but believeth all thineB, bopeth all things, will 
ever incline us. to believe and hope the best, especially 
of a Brother. 

Therefore, let a constant exercise of this Christian 
virtue, so essential to our present and future hairiness, 

' prove our great esteem for it, and, by its influence upon 
our lives and actions, testify to the wprld the cultivation 
of it amongst us, that they who think or speak evil of us^ 
niay be thereby confound^ and put to open shame. And 
as it was a proverbial expression among the enemies of 
Christianity in ite infancy, ** See how tbes^ Chriatians 
love one another,*' may the same, with equal propriety, 
be said of Freemasons. This vrill convince the scotot 
and slanderer that we are lovers of Him who said, If 
ye love me, keep my commandments; and this is my 

^ commandment, tnat ye love one another as I have love^ 
^u. This will prove to our enemies, that a good Uason 
IS a good man, and a good Christian, and afford ourselveii^ 
tbe greatest comfort here by giving us a well-grounded 
hope of admittanee into a loage of everlasting felicity 
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hereafter. Thus shaU our iastitutioD be enabled to 
repel the destructive power of time, the strongest arm 
of calumny, and the severest strokes of reproach, till 
that great and important day when the commissioned 
arch-ang^l shall pronounce this awfiil sentence : 

*^ Earth, be dissolved, with all the toorlds on highf 
** And time be last in vast etemky.^^ 

OaiXiVis. 




A CHAROE, delivered to the Members of the XJmaii 
LoDQB, regularlr constituted and held at the UdIod 
Punch House, Princes-street, Bristol, A.L. 6767, 

By Brother ALEXANDER SJBEDVEN, 

Right Worsl^ful Master. 

Mt WoRTttT BRETHREN, 

I HIS being our seoond quarterly meetii^ 
I sioce I had the honour to sit in this 
chair, I embrace the opportunity again 
to return yoa my sincere thuiks for that 
honour, and to assure you I am deter- 
mined, to the utmost of my power, to 
execute the great trust which you con- 
tinue to repose in me, with freedom, fervency and zeal. 
That I may l>e enabled so to do, let us unanimously 
concur in cultivating peace, harmony, and perfect friendr 
ship, BtriviuK who shall excel in Brotherly-love and 
benignity; then I doubt not, but with the assistance of 
my Brother officers, I may be enabled to conduct the 
business of the lodge, and discharge my duty to your 
satisfacUoD. 

To accomplish these desireable ends, let me, in the 
first place, iutreat your strict attention to our by-laws, 
over Keeping in view the general regnlations, constitu- 
tions, and orders of our antient and honourable society. 
Let due regard be paid to your officers, in tiieir respec- 
tive stations, whose duty it is to regulate the proceedings 
of the lodge, and to carry the laws into execution, and 
may the only contention amongst us be, a laudable 
emulation in cultivating the royal art, and endeavouring 
to excel each other in whatever is good and great. The 
moral and social duties of life we should make a principal 
subject of contemplation, for, thereby, we shall be enabled 
to Bubdite OUT pasw>nB, and cultivate &aterna1 affection, 
ihe glory siEtd ceioeot of this institution, laying aside all 
malice, aad all futW SAct hypocrisies, and euvies, and all 
eyil-Bpeakinas ; manifeotiog our love one to another, for, 
" Love is of Qod ; and he that loveth Ood, loveth hii 
Brother also. And be that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth bis Brother, ii in dai^eis until now." 
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Saffiir Doihiiig ^befaeurd wiihm fte aaored wallt of 
tills lodge, but the heavenly sounds of truthi peace and 
ooncord, with a chearfiil harmony of social ana innocent 
mirth ; and *' be ye like-minded, having the same love, 
being of one accord and of one mindf let nothing be 
dene through strife or vain-glory, but in lowliness of mind, 
let each esteem other better than themselves." Never 
give cause for it to be said, that we who are solemnly 
connected by the strictest laws of amity, should ever 
omit tiie practice of forbearance, and allow our paisions 
to contpoul Qs, when one great end proposed by our 
meeting, is to subdue them. Let us not sit down ooli- 
tented with the name only' of a Mason, but walk wottinf 
of that glorious profession, in constant conformity to ite 
duties. To become Brethren worthy of our most antient 
and honourable institution, we must devote ourselves to 
the study and discharge of the following duties, which 
are more or less within the reach of every capacity, viz., 
a knowledge of the mysterious problems, hieroglyphieks, 
and svmbolical customs and ceremonies of the royal art, 
together with the origin, nature, and design of the insti- 
tution, its signs, tokens, Ac.^ whereby Masons are unt- 
versally known to, and can converse with each other, 
tiiou^ bom and bred in diffCTent oountries and lan- 
guages. 

A Free-Mason must, likewise, be a good man, one vriift 
dUdy fears, loves, and serves his Heavenly Master^ and in 
imitation of the operative mason who erects a temporal 
building according to the rules and designs laid down for 
Um, by the Master Mason, on his tresset-board, raises a 
spiritual building, according to the laws and injunctions 
laid down by the Supreme Architect of the universe, in 
the book of life, which may justly be considered in this 
light, as a spiritual tressel-board. 

He must honour the King, and be subordinate to his 
superiors, and ever readv to promote the deserving 
Brother in all his lawful emplo^ents and concerns. 
These, my Brethren, are qualincations of a good Mason, 
wherefore the^ merit our "peculiar atteiftion ; and, as it 
is our duty, we should make it our pleasure to practice 
them ; by so doing, we shall let our light shine before 
men, and prove ourselves worthy members of that insti- 
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tation, wUch ennobles «11 who coi^onn to its moet 
gloricHu' preeeptB* 

Finally, let me adyifle you to be very ckcumflpect* and 
well guarded against the base attempts of pretendera, 
always setting a watch before your month* And with 
respect to any who ^nay call themselves Masons, but 
(possessing refractory spirits) are at -the same time 
enemies to all order, jdecency, and decorum, speaking 
and acting as rebels to the constitution of Masons in this 
kingdom, let me exhort you to haye no connection with 
them, but,'accor^Bg to the advice of St. Pattij, to the 
Thessalonians, *^ withdraw yourself fFc»n every Brother 
that walketh disorderly," leaving such to the natural 
oonsequences of their own bad conduct; being well 
assured tiiat the vain fttbric which they mean to erect, 
having no other support than their own ignorance, 
debility, and defonnity, will e( itself soon tumble to the 

Sound, with shame and ruin on the builders' heads. 
1 the other hand, let us- live in strict amity and 
fraternal love with all jnst and upright Brethren, that 
we may say^ with the royal Psalmist, << Behold how 
good, and how pleasant it is, for Brethren to dwell 
.together in imity." 

Let GOD'S holy -word be the guide of our faith; and 
justice, charity, love and mercy, our characteriaticks, 
then we may reasonably hope to attain the celestial 
pass^word, and gain admittance into the lodge of our 
Supreme Grand Master, where pleasures flow for ever- 
more. TLiB is the fervent prayer of him who glories in 
the name of a faithful Mason, and has the honor to be 
Marten of this Right Worshipful lodge. 





The following ADDRESS was deliveced by the Hot. 
Mr. Hbvrt ChalmsrS) P.M.* in t^ Lodge oiPerflM 
FrieiuUhipi conatituted and held in the Town of 
Chehnafbrd, in the Oounl^ of Essex, on the Festiv^ 
of St. John the Baptist, A. L^ ^767. On which Occ»> 
sioa a Sermon had also been preached in. the Forenoon 
by the Rev. Mr. PAHTiite. 

R^hi Worshvjsfvl Maxter, and W&rAy Brtthrm, 

m 

X 

I Desire to entertain each other with social, 
virtBons, and chearful sentiments, is the 
duty as wdl as the happiness of every 
member of onr antient and honourable 
Soeiety. 

Anunated by brotherly good*will, 
(which I hope is deeply engrayed on the 
heart of every Freemason,) permit me to congratulate 
von on the return of this festival, thus i^espectfiaily e«le- 
brated by a Lodge wherein I have had the honour to 
preside; A Lodge, in its infancy, distinguished . for its 
r^pilarity and choice of it& membera; but under the 
prudent conduct of our present *]guardian, flourishing 
beyond expectation, and by his assiduity and carie, hon- 
oured with the addition of many illustrious and worthy 
Brethren. 

Happy am I, likewisCf to see all the offices this day 
supported by Bretiu'en, who I am persuaded want neithtf 
inclination or abilities, to recommend and enforce what- 
ever may be found, necessary to maintain the universal 
reputation of the Institution, and particularly tiie felicity 
ofthis Lodge. 

Our Reverend Brother, in his ingenious discourse, this 
morning, judiciously expatiated on those glorious princi- 
ples, on which our royal art is founded, and proved its 

^ John Bejuoldfl* Esq-, oenmsr for ihs eoxadj of Essex 
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bau stiU to be firm and permanent. Let it be onr pecu- 
liar care, as it is our indispenaible duty, not to undermine 
it by any inattention, omission, or irregularity. 

Knowledge (which k attained by diligence) must pre- 
cede practice, and till we know a duty, it is impossible 
for us to discharge it* The Lodge is tte properest scbobl 
wherein we ean expect to arrive at any proficiency in 
our noble science, and by a constant' and regular attend- 
ance here^ we may hope to become Masters of the royal 
art; whereas the neglect of this duty ean produce 
nought but ignorance tad error. Indeed! were these 
the only consequences of a wilful or indolent abeeiice, 
the Craft might not suffer much by such lukewarm 
Brethren ; -but I am sorry to say this is not all, the eye 
of the censurer is ever upon us, and the lips of the stam- 
merer speak pldnly against us, and when the n^embers 
of omr oooiety desert the ^body, the unenlightened are 
eyer ready to impeach the hannony and improyement 
which we profess and know to be' the inseparable cohh 
panions of etery well regulated lodge, where yirtue finds 
a real pleasure, and yice a just abhorrence.. 

Let uSf theBefo)^ be eyer vigilant in the discharge of 
our duty, and particularly assiduous in cultivating those 

Cd essentials of our Constitution, Bretherly-love, 
dfieence, and Truth.^ Thus we shall be always happy 
in assembling together. Thus will our Lodge ahine 
with undiminishea lustre, even as long as the radiant aun 
■hall rise in the east to gild our days, and the pale moon 
appear to illuminate our nights. Thus supported by 
wisdom, strength, uid beauty^ adorned with peaee» 
plenty, and harmony; eemented by secrecyt moralityi 
and good-fellowship, what has it to fear? Let the tides 
of time and chance beat against ita walls; the gusts of 
malice asiiault its towering height, its all in vain ! Still 
shall the noble structure firmly stand, and only be dia- 
solved when the pillars of the universe shall be shakeiit 
and, ^* the great globe itself, yea, all which it inheriL 
shall, like the baseless &bric of a vimon, leave not a 
wiBck behind." 



The following ADDBESS was delivered in a Lodjv. of 
Fees and Agoeptbd Masons, immediately after the 
Eajptdiien of a Member wbo had been repeatedly i bat 
in vain, admonished for the illiberal practice of back- 
biting and slandering his Bb^^^hb^n. 

BRETHREN, 



^:. >•<■ 



i»... 



\S in ALL mmieroiiB bodies and societies 
of men, -some vewortfay wiH ever be 
foond, it can be no wmider, • tbat notp* 
witfastaendiiig the excellent principles 
and valuable precepts, laid down and 
inculcated by T>nr venerable institation, 
weJbave luch amonffst Us: -Men! who 
instead qf being ornaments or nsef lu members of out 
body, I am sorry to say, are a shame and disgrace to ft. 
Thesef are suffieiently cbarasierized by a natural pro* 
pensity to backbite and slander tbeir Bmthrenf, vices! 
truly detestable in all men, and more peculiarly so in 
FuBtt-MAsoNs, who by tiie regtilations of their mrtitu- 
tion, ^re specially exhorted and enjoined *^ to meak as 
well of a jBrother if absent as present! to defend hk 
honour and reputation wherever attacked, as far tis truth 
and justice will permit'; and where they cannot reason^ 
ably vindicate him, at least to restrain fifom odhtributing 
to condemn him.*^ 

But alas ! regardless of their duty in general, and of 
these laudable injunctions in particular, we frequently 
find such men assiduously employed in traducfaig tke 
chsaracters of theil* Brethren; and instead of rqoicint 
ait their good fortune, pitying their misfortunes, ana 
apologizing for thdr weaknesses and errors, envying their 
prosperity, and (unii^SM^ted by their advwsity) withe's 
secret, and malicious pleasure, exploring and publishing 
^eir defects and failings ; like trading vessels they pan 
from place to place, receiving and discharging whatever 
ciLUMNT they can procure from others, or invent them- 
selves* .• 

9 
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Ab we have jnst now had a mortifying instance of the 
necessary consequence of such base conduct, in the 
expulsion of one of our own members, permit me to 
deliver to you some sentiments of the great Archbishop 
TiLLOTSON^ on the subject. He assigns various causes 
of this evil, and also furnishes directions, which if adhered 
to, will greatly contribute to prevent and remedy it. 

" If we consider th^ causes of this evil practice, we 
shall find dne of the most common is ill-nature ; and, by 
a general mistake, ill-nature passeth for wit, as cunning 
doth for wisdom ; though in truth, they aare. as different 
as vice and virtue. 

'* There is no greater eviddnce of the bad temper of 
mankind, than their pronenessr to evil-speaking. For as 
our Saviour saith, Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speakethy and therefore we eommotily incline to 
the censorious and uncharitable side." 

** The good spoken of T>thers we easily forget, or seldom 
mention, but the evil lies uppermost in our memories, 
and is ready to.be published upon all occasions; nay» 
what is more ill-natured and unjust, tho' many times we 
do not believe it ourselves, we tell it to others, and ven- 
ture it to be believed according to the charity of those 
to whom it is told." 

^^'Another cause of the frequency of this vice is; That 
Baany are so bad themselves. For to think and speak ill 
of others is not only a bad thing, but a sign oi a bad 
man. When men. are bad themselves they are glad of 
any opportunity to censure otbere, and endeavour to 
bring tbidgs to a levd ; hoping it will be some^ justifica- 
tion of their own faults, if they can but make others 
appear equally guilty*" 

''A third cause oi evil speaking is malice and revenffe* 
When we are blinded by our passions we do* not consider 
what is true, but what is mischievous; we care not 
whether, the evil .we i^eak be true or not ; pay, many are 
so base as to invent. and raise false reports^ on purpose to 
blast the reputations of those by whom they think them- 
selves injured* This is a diabolical temper ^ and, there- 
fore, St* Jambs tells us^ that the slanderer's tongue ia 
tet on fire of boU*'' 

9 

* inde his aenoon on Evn>SPBA]a»a« 
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^ A fourth cause of this vice is envy. Hen look witii 
an evil eye upon thc^ good that is in others, and do what 
they can* to di8ci*edit their commendable qualities; think- 
ing their own character lessened by them, they greedily 
entertain, and industriously publish, what mav raise 
themselves upon the ruins of other men's reputation/* 

'*A fifth cause of evil-speaking is impertinence and 
curiosity; an itch of talking, of a&irs which do not' con- 
cern us. Some love to mingle themselves in all business, 
and are loth to seem ignorant of such important news as 
the faults and folliesof men ; therefore, with great care 
they pick up ill stories to Entertain the next company 
they meet, not perhaps out of malice, but for want of 
something better to talk of." 

** Lastly, many do this out of wantonness, and for 
diversion; so little do they consider a man's reputation 
is too great and tender a concern to be jested with ; and 
that a slanderous tongue bites like a serpent, and cuts 
like a sword. What can be so barbarous, next to sport- 
ing with a man's life, as to play with bis honour and 
good name, which to some is better than life?" 

Such, and so bad, are the causes of this vice. 

'*If we consider its pernicious effects we shall find, 
that to such as are slandered it is a great injury, com- 
monly a hi^h provocation, but always matter of grief." 

"It is certainly a great injury, and if the evil which 
we say of them be not true, it is an injury beyond repara- 
tion. It is an injury that descends to a man's children; 
because the good or ill name of the father is derived down 
to them ; and many times the best thing he has to leave 
them is an unblemished virtue. And do we make no 
conscience to rob his innocent children of the best part 
of this small patrimony, and of all the kindness that 
would have been done them for their father's sake, if his 
reputation had not been so undeservedly stained? Is it 
no crime, by the breath of our mouth, at once to blast a 
man's reputation, and to ruin his children perhaps to all 
posterity? Can we jest with so serious a matter? An 
injury so very hard to be repented of as it ought ; because, 
in such a case, no repentance will be 'acceptable without 
restitution, if in our power." 

"Even suppose the matter of the slander true, yet no 
man's reputation is considerably stained, though never so 
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the charge, by passmg through seve.ral: handas is agg^avi^ 
ted« beyond trv^t^, every one being apt to add somethiBg 
to it." ... 

*' Besides th^ injiuy, it is commoii^ a high provoeation ; 
the consequences of which may be dangerous* and dies* 
perate quarrels* Oqc way er other the injured penK>n 
will hear of it, and. will take the first opportunity to 
revenge it." 

^'Atbestjk it is always matter of grief to the person 
that is det^med, and. Christianity, which is the best 
mttured institution in the worlds forbids us to do those 
things whereby we may grieve one another." 

A man's character is a tender thing, and a wound 
there, sinks deep into the spirit, even of a wise and a 
good man I and the more, i^^nocent any man is in. this 
Inspect, the more sensible he is of this uncharitable treat- 
inent ; because Jie never treats others so, nor is he 
conscious to himself th^t he hath deserved it. 
. ^^ To ourselves, the consequences of this vice are as 
bad or worse. He that accustoms himself to spe^ik evil 
of others, ^ves a bad character to himself, eyen to those 
whom he desires to. please,, who, if they be wise^ will 
canclude that he speaks of them to others, as he does 
of others to them." 

^* Ajad this practice of evil-speaking, may be inconve- 
nient many other ways. For who knows, m the chance 
of things and the mutability of human affairs, whose 
kindness he may stand in need of before he dies? So, 
that did a man only consult his own safety and quiet, he 
pught to refrain from evil speaking." 

^* How cheap a kindness is it to speak, well, at least 
not to speak ill of others. A good word is ^.easy obli- 
gation, but not to speak ill requires only our silence. Some 
instances of charity are chargeable; but were a man 
never so covetous he might afford another his good word ; 
at least he might refrain from speaking ill of him, espe- 
iually if it be considered, how dear many have paid for a 
slanderous and reproachfuji word." 

^f No quality ordinarily recommends one more to the 
iavour ot men, than to be free from this vice. Such 9k 
man's friendship every one desires : and, next to piety 
and righteousness,^ nothuig is thought a greater commen- 
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datioorthan that he was never, or rery rarely^ heard to 
speak ill •f any." • 

*' Let every man lay his hand upon his heart, and oon- 
lider how himself is apt to be affected with this usage. 
Nothing, sure, is more equal ind reasonable than that 
known rule, What thou wouldst have no man do to thee, 
that do thou to no man." ^ 

"The following ^directions, if duly observed, will 
greatly contribute to the prevention and cure of this 
great evil." 

*< Never say any evil of aitother, but what you certainly 
know." 

" Whenever yon positively accude a man of any crime, 
though it be in private and among friends, speak as if 
you were upon your oath, because OOD sees and hears 
you. This, not x)nly charity but justice demands of Us. 
He that easily credits a false report is almost as culpable 
as tke first mventor of it. Therefore, nev^r speaK^ evil 
of any, upon common fame, which for the most part is 
false, but almost always: uncertain." ' 

'* Before you speak evil of another, consider whether 
he hath not obliged you by some real kindness, and then, 
it is a bad turn to speak ill of him who bath done yon 
good. Consider also, whether you may not come here- 
after to be acquainted with him, related to him, or in 
want of his favour whom you have thus injured ? And 
whether it may not be in his power te revenge a spiteful 
and needless word, by a shrewd turn? So that if a man 
made no conscience of hurting othei%, yet he should in 
prudence have some consideration of himself." 

** Let us accustoT^ ourselves to be truly sorry fbr the 
fctilts of men, and then we shall take no pleasure in pub- 
lishiiiff them. Common humanity requires this of Us, 
considering the great infirmities of our nature, and t^at 
we, also, are liable to be tempted : considering, likewisOr 
bow severe a punishment' every crime is to itself, how 
terribly it exposeth a man to the wrath of God, both henf 
and hereafter." 

" Whenever we hear any man evil spoken of, if we 
have heard any good of him, let us say that. It is 
always more humane, and more honourable, to vindicate 
others than to accuse them. Were it necessary that a 
man should be evil spoken of, his good and bad qualities 
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BJiould he repr^ented together^ otherwise he. may be 
strangely misrepresented, and an indi£(erent man may be 
made a monster." 

** They that will observe nothing in a wise man^ but his 
oversights and follies; nothing in a. good, but his failings 
and infirmities^ may render both despicable. Shoiild we 
heap together all the passionate speeches, all the impru^ 
dent actions of the best man, and present them all at 
one view, concealing his virtues, be, in this disguise* 
would look like a mad-man or fury ; and yet, if his life 
were fairly represented in the manner it wsa led, he 
would appear to all the world to be an admirable and 
excelleQt person. But how numerous soever any man's ill 
qualities are, it is but lust that he should have due praise 
of his few real virtues. 

*' That you may not speak ill, do not delight in hearing 
it of any. Give no countenance to busy-bodies; if you 
cannot decently reprove them, because of their quality, 
divert the discourse some other way ; or by seeming not 
to mind it, signify that you do not like it*" 

"Let every man mind his own duty «nd concern. Do 
but endeavour, in good earnest, to mend yourself, and it 
vnll be work enough, and leave you little time to talk of 
others." 

In the foregoing sentiments, the Backbiter and Slan* 
PBRBR may see himself fully repre^nted as in a true mir- 
rour ; and detestable as the spectacle naturally appears, 
much more so does it seem when masonicaUy examined. 
May all such, therefore, contemplate the nature and conse- 
quences ^of this abominable vice, and that they may still 
become worthy men and Masons, let them constantly 
pray, with the royal l^salmist, (Psal. cxli.) Set a watch^ 
0;Ijord^ hefere mil mouthy keep thou the door of my lips^ 
being assured of their encouragement, that, He who 
backbiteth not wUh his tongue^ nor doth evil to his nei^hbour^ 
nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour, shall abide in 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and shall dwell in his holy-hilL 
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A short CHARGE, generally given to new admitted 

Brethren. 

on are now admitted by the nnanimoufl 
coDseDf of our lodge, a feUow of our 
most antient and .honourable society; 
anticnt, as havinff subsisted from time 
immemorifj, and nonoarable, as tending 
in every particular to render a man so, 
that will be but conformable *to its glo- 
rious precepts. — The greatest monarch in tfU ages, as well 
of Asia and Africa as of Europe, have been encourMers 
of the royal art, and many of them have presided as 
Grand Masters over fche Masons in their respective 
dominions ; not thinking it any diminution of their impe- 
rial dignities, to level themselves with their Brethren jx\ 
Masonry, and to act as they did. *The T^6rld*8 ^eat 
Architect is our Supreme Master, tad'.tiie unerrmg rule 
he has given us, is that by which w work. Religious 
disputes are never suffered in the lod^e, for, as Free- 
Masons, we only pursue the universal relig]on6f nature: 
this is the cement which unites men of the most different 
principles in one sacred band, and brings together those 
who were the most distant from bne another. 

There are three general heads of duty, which Masons 
ought always to inculcate, viz. to. God, oar neighbours, 
and ourselves. To God, in ^ever mentioning his name 
but with that reverential awe^ which becomes a creature 
to bear to his Creator ; and to look upon him alwavs as 
the summum bonum, which we came into the world to 
enjoy : and according to that view to regulate all t)ur 
pursuits. To our neighbours in acting upon the square, 
or doing as We would be done by. To ourselves, in 
avoiding all intemperances and excesses, whereby we ^*^ 

may be led into a behaviour unbecoming our laudable 
profession* 

In the state, a Mason is to act as a peaceable and 
dutiful subject, conforming chearfully to the government 
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under which he lives ; he is to pay a due deference to 
his superiors, and from his inferiors he is rather to receive 
honour with some reluctance, than to extort it ; he is to 
be a man of benevolence and charity, not sitting down 
contented while his fellow creatures (but much more his 
Brethren) are., in want, and it is in his power, without 

{>rejudicin^ himself or family, to relieve them. In the 
edge he is to behave with all due decorum, lest the 
beauty and harmony thereof should be ^ifi^urbed , and 
br<^e* He is to be obedient to the Master and presiding 
officersi and to apply himself closely to the business c? 
Masonry, that he may sooner become a proficient therein, 
both &r his own credit, and that of the lodge. He is 
not to neglect his necessary avocations for the sake of. 
Masonry, no; to involve himself in quarrels with those 
who, tnrough ignorance^ may speak evil of, or ridicule it. 
He is to be a lover, of the arts and sciences, and to take, 
all pppotrtonitiea^ of improviog himself therein* If he 
recommends a friend to be miufe a Mason, he must vouch 
him to^be such as he really believes will conform to the 
aforesaid duties;, lest by his misconduct at apy time the 
lodge should pass under some evilimputations. Nothing 
eSJd prove more shocking to all faithful Masons^ than to 
see any of their Brethren profane^ or break through the 
saered rules of their order, {md such as can do it, they 
wiiAh had^ever been adnaitted« . 





A CHARGE delireredb^ Brother Thomas FiixNCHf 
O. 89 at the inkiatioB of a Fkbb-Ma£(^n. 

« 

Brother, 

|£INQ- BOW regularly imtiated into this 
flocielnr* permit me to offer to your senous 
consideration, those virtues that will 
always distinguish you among men, espe- 
cially Masons. . 

The Holy •Si^ripturesy the standard of 
truth, and the unerring dictates of an 
unerring Being, I woukU**rfecommend as the primary 
object of your attention. 

Nest, a general, an unlimited regard for men of yirtue, 
honour and iutegrity , howsoever diatinguished by private 
persuasion ; Masonry wisely removes such distinctions, 
and by uniting all countries, sects and principles into one 
inseparable band of afiection, conciliates true friendship, 
and effectuates the noble^purpose of makii^g each other 
happy, and rejoicing in each other's felicity. 

Hence daq^mtes on religion and politics a^B never suf*> 
fered to interrupt tibie friendly intercourse of our.r^ulor 
assemblies* Toese are designed to improve the mind, 
correct the morals, and reform the judgment. 

Your e3q>eri€a2Co in life» has no cfoubt made familiar to 
you the three great duties of morality ; to God ; your 
neighbour; and yourself ; which I hope your new char- 
acter, as a Free-Mason, will still more deeply imprint 
upon your mind, and render your conduct not -only 
r/BguIar and umform, but in every other respect agreeable 
to the dignity of this laudable profession. 

As a Mason, you are cheanuUy to conform to the 
p^ovetnment under which you live; to. consider the 
, mterest of the community as your own ; %Dd be ready 
on all occasions to give proofs of loyalty to your Sove- 
reign, and aflfeetion to your Country. 

Benevolence and ch^ty, being the rei^owned eharao- 
toristicks of Masonry, you are to cherish and promote; 
and though you ought ever liberally to contribute to 
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alleviate the miseries of the wfetched, yet you are more 
particularly to extend your pity to a.poor Brother, whose 
unhappy circumstances may oblige him to solicit your 
friendly assistance; ever reinembering that period of 
your life, when you was introduced into Masonry, * • • • • 
on which, if you but for -a moment reflect, it cannot fail 
making you so far benevolent as never to shut your ear , 
unkindly to the complaints of the wretched. But when 
a poor Brother is oppressed by want,' you will, in a 
particular manner, listen to his sufferings with attention, 
m consequence of which, pity will flow from your breast, 
and relief according to y6ur capacity. 

The solemnity of our ceremonies, will ever require 
from you a serious deportment, and strict attention to 
the elucidating of those emblems and hieroglyphicks 
under which our mysteries affe couched. 

And as order and regularity cannot fail to render per- 
manent the harmony of this lodge, it is expected you 
will be obedient to the Master and presiding officers, and 
be particularly cai'eful never to introduce any discourse 
that may tend to violate yoiir character ks a gentleman or 
a Mason, or to depreciate those virtues that always adorn 
an honest mind. 

If, therefore, from amoiig y^ur friends or acquaintance, 
you should hereafter propose a candidate for our myste- 
ries, I would earnestly recommend, that you know him 
to be worthy; and pever from a pecuniary or ungenerous 
motive, endeavour to introduce any but men of honour 
and integrity, whose character ad well as principle, justly 
intitles him to the privileges of this fraternity. 

To expatiate on the necessity of a close application to 
the duties of Masonry, will, I presume, b^ needless, as I 
doubt not but your own experience will soon evince the 
real value and utility of this science, and the excellency 
of its precepts. 

I shall therefore conclude this address, in a sure ex- 
pectation of your implicit obedience to the foregoing 
circumstances, as well for your own honour, as the credit 
of this lodge, and that you will chearfuUy conform to all 
those salutary laws which are, and ever have been, the. 
established basils and support of the royal art. 




A PRAYER ax the Empointing of a Brofher^ used an the 

Reign rf Edward IV. . 

HE mighty tf OD and Father of heaven, 
with the wisdom of his glorious Son, 
through the goodness of the Holy Ghost, 
that hath been three persons in one god- 
head, be with us at our beginning, give 
us grace to govern in our living here, 
that we may come to his bliss that shall 
never have an end, 

A PRATER to he used at the Admission ofd Brother. • 

OMost glorious and eternal God, who art the Chief 
Architect of the created universe ! grant unto us, thy 
servants, who have already entered ourselves into this 
most noble, antient, and honourable fraternity, that we 
may be solid and thoughtful, and always have a remem- 
brance of those sacred and holy things we have taken on 
us, and endeavour to instruct and inform each other in 
secrecy, that nothing may be unlawfully or illegally 
obtained ; and that this person, who is now to be made 
a Mason, may be a worthy member, and may be, and all 
of us, live as men, oonsidering the great end for which 
thy goodness has created us ; and do thou, O God, give 
us wisdom to contrive in all our doings, strength to 
support in all difficulties, and beauty to adorn those 
heavenly mansions "where thy honour dwells ; and grant, 
Lord, that we may agrefe- together in Brotherly-love 
and charity one towards another ; and in all our dealings 
in the world, do justice to all men, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thee, our God ; and, at last, may an abun- 
dant entrance be administered unto us, into thy kingdom, 
great Jehovah. Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be kingdom, power, and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen 
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Another PBAYER. 

MOST holy mid glorious Lord God, thoa Architect of 
heftven and earth, who ait the giver of .all good 
graces : And hath pronpiised that where two or three are 
gathered together Iq thy name, thou wilt be in the midst 
of them: In tixj name we assemble and meet togethet^ 
most humbly beseeohing thee to bless us in all our 
undertakings, to give us thy holy spirit, to enlighten our 
mii^ds with wisdom and understanding, that we may 
know and serve ihee aright, that all our doings may tetd 
to thy glory, and to the salvation of our souls : And we 
beseech thee, Lord (jod, to bless this our present 
undertaking, and to grant that ^his our Brother may 
dedicate his life to thy service, and be a true and faithful 
Brother am.ong us: Endue him with divine wisdom, that 
he may, with the secrets of Masonry, be able to unfold 
the mysteries of Godliness and Christianity. 

This we humbly beg in the name^ and for the take pf J^tnu 
Chrittj aw Lord aim Samour. Amen* 




POSTSCRIPT. 




S Laws, Obs^es, and OommTimom 
are Msentklly neoeawry to the^establish- 
laemt and support^of every aociety, with- 
out which no aociety can long aabsiit 
wi A any degree of happiness, or repu- 
tation, tbe general lawra and reguUtiona 
of the- Moat Antient and Honourable 
Society of Free and Accepted Maaona, as set forth in thd 
Book of Constitutions, are invariably to be observed by 
every private Lodge, and every individual member of the 
fraternity. But for the better answering the purposes of 
particular Lodgea; to cebsent the union thereof; and to 
turther tbe good intentions of those Brethren, who are 
disposed to cultivate the Royal Craft, according to the 
antient splendour; the Grand Master of Masons, hath 
permitted, and it hath ever been the usage of the Lodges 
to frame to themtselves such bye-laws, as to the members 
of each particular Lodge shiUl seem meet, provided that 
the antient land marks are preserved inviqlate, and that 
such bye^laws be agreeable to the general regulations. 

And as it frequently happens ^ that new Lodges are at 
a loss for aome assistance on these occasions, the follow- 
ing form is offered for that purpose* 

• 

BYE-LAWS, for the regulation of the Lodge No. 

known by the name of of the Most Antient 

and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons^ 
duly constituted the day of , A. L. 6769, 

A D. 1769, first held at , and now held at 

Article 1. Fia;ed^ or Lodge Nights. 

That the Lodge shall asseiiible on the third Friday in 
every month at seven o'clock in the evening; which shall 
be deemed general, or public Lodge nights ; but that the 
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Right Worshipful Master shall have power, as in times 
past, to conveae a private Lodge as often as he shall find 
it expedient. 

Article 2. Election and Choice of Officers. 

That the election of a Master, as well as a Treasurer, 
of this Lodge, shall be half-yearly, to tmt, at the public 
Lodges held in June and December, by a majority of the 
members present, by ballot. That the Majster elect, if 
present, shall on that night of election (if not at the next 
Lodge night,) appoint the two Wardens and Secretary. 
That the accounts of the Treasurer shall be, audited on 
the night of election, or so soon after as conveniently 
can, by the Master and W^ardens for the time being, or 
by a committee for that purpose to be appointed ; and 
the balance appearing to be due- thereon, shall be paid 
by him to the Treasurer elect, immediately after the ac- 
counts are so audited, or at the next public* Lodge night. 
That the tyler shall be elected by ballot, or holding up 
of hands of the members present* on every election night, 
or as often as there shall be occasion, anq shall be conti- 
nued only during his good behaviour, and tilie pleasure of 
the Lodge* . 

• 

Article 3. Ptiyment (^ Quarteridge* 

That every member of this Lodge shall pay to the 
Treasurer, for the use of the Lodge, the annual subscrip- 
tion of eighteen shillings, by quarterly payments, rwr., 
the sum of four shillings and sixpence on the first Lodge 
night after Christmas, the first Lodge night after Lady- 
day, the first Lodge night after Midsummer, and on the 
first Lodge night after Michaelmas. And if any member 
shalf. neglect or refuse to pay the same within three 
months from every such quarter day, having had notice 
thereof from the Secretary, he shall be expelled as a 
member and excluded from visiting this Lodge, unless 
good cause be shown to the Ma«}ter and Brethren to in- 
duce a forbearance. 

• 

Article 4. Makings, 

That every person desirous of being made a Mason in 
this Lodge, shall be recommended and duly proposed by 
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a membdr in an open pubH<$ Lodes | when the Brother 
80 proposing him, shall deposit half a guinea on account 
of .his fees. And the Brother so proposed shall be bal- 
loted for the next succeeding public Lodge night, iij which 
interval propel- enquiry may be made into his character, 
and if on such ballot there shall not appear two* black, or 
negative balls, he shi^ll be initiated and admitted a mem- 
ber on paying to the Treasurer the admission fee, one 
guinea and a half, together with his subscription in pro- 
portion to the time then to come in the current quarter; 
and also five shillings to tt^e. use of the grand or public 
fund of Masons, for his admission and registeripg fees : 
And if on a ballot he should. appear not to be admitted, 
the sum deposited when he was proposed shall be re* 
turned to the Brother who proposed him. And if he is 
approved on the ballot, and neglects to attend for adipis- 
sion, three Lodge nights, his deposit shall, in that case, be 
forfeited to the Lodge. And if any Brother sliall be duly 
proposed and admitted, who hath before been initiated 
mto the first, or passed to the second degree, in another 
regular Lodge, he shall pay so much^ as together with 
what he hath already advanced for such initiation, or 
pass$ as will amount to the sum of one guinea and a half, 
provided that no such Brother shall be passed or raised 
for less than half a guinea for eadi degree besides his fee 
for registering. 

Article 5. Admission cf Members* 

That no Brother shall be admitted a member of this 
Lodge until he hath visited us once at leaat, and has 
been duly proposed by a member in open X^o^ge, which 
done be snail be balloted for at the next succeeding 
public Lodge ; and unless three negatives or black balls 
appear, shall be admitted on paying five shillings to the 
fund of the Lodge, and two shillings and sixpence to the 
grand fund for registering his name, over and above his 
proportionable subscription. 

Article 6. VisitoTB. ' 

That every visiting Brother being a member of a regu- 
lar Lodge, shall pay on every visit 1*. 6<i., but if only of 
the Lodge of St. John shall pay 2s. 

• Id some Lodges Iftree, bat m general <me negative excludes. 
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lAjrtiole 7. MoMmr and Wmiau to aUmd q&arterbf Oommw- 
• nicoHoHi and Committees of Charity^ 

That the Master and Wardens, or their r^resentatives 
shall attend every canunittee of charity and quarterly 
Communication at the expence of the Lodge, and shall 

EVe to the fund of charity such sum, and so often, as the 
>dge shall agree to at the public Lodge ne^t preceding 
every quarterly committee. 

Article 8. Fund and Tr&perty of the Lod^ vested in Mcuter 
. and Wardens in trusts/or iheljodge. 

That the cash or fund as well as the .jewels, furniture, 
and other things, belonging to this Lodge or Society^ 
shall be, and hereby is, vested in and deemed, the pro- 
perty of the Master and Wardens for the- time being, so 
that any action or suit that shall happen to be neoessary 
for the preservation or recovery of the same^ or any part 
thereof, or of any of the arrears of quarteridge, may and 
shall be brought or commenced and prosecuted in their 
names, in trust for the use and benefit x>f the Lodge, and 
to be paid, applied and disposed of as the majori^^ of the 
meinkers shall, in due form, £rom time to time^ think 
proper to direct. 

Article 9. Ena^ctingy abrogating or altering ZanM. 

That when a motion shall be made for any new law, 
or the abrogating or altering of any old one, it shall first 
be handed up in writing to the Master, in order to be 
read and considered by him and the members' present ; 
and no new law, abrogation, or alteration of any old one, 
shall be valid, unless the same l)e entered in the ntinutes, 
by the consent of the majority of members present at 
one public lodge, and duly confirmed ^ the next. 

Article 10. Every Member to sign and obey these and the 

constitutional iLaws. 

That eveiT member of this lodge shall sign these laws, 
and shall observe and keep the s^kme, igid all such as 
shall hereafter be enacted agreeable to the 8th article, as 
well as all the laws, orders, and reffulations laid down 
and prescribed in and by the last emtion of the book of 
constitutions of Masonry, and snob as shall haraafter be 
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made and pnbBshed by the mstikonty of the Grand 

The above laws settled and approye4 ^^ a public 
lodge held the day of 

are now duly enaeted md confirmed at another 
public lodge, held this day 

of A. L. 676». A. D. 17M, 

witness the' bands of us the following ojQIcen and 
BiBthreo. 







From the following goDerat Collection, Lodgei may. far- 
niab themselveB with suitable Laws, according to their 
' Vatioda CircumBtaQces. 

Law 1. Time t^Meetaig, 

QHAT the members of this lodge shall 
meet eveiy " and 

in each month, at the hour of six, from 
Michaelmas to Lady-day, and at the 
hour of seven from Lady-day to Mi- 
i chaelmas. And that every member 
J shall come into the lodge decently 
clothed in such attire as is suitable to his rank, quality, 
and condition in life ; always remembering that ne 
can never associate himself with better company than 
Brothers and Fellows. 

2. Opening the Lodge. 

When a sufficient number of members shall be assem- 
bled, the Master, or in his absence, a proper person, shait 
immediately open the lodge and proceed to business. 
And if the Master, either of the Wardens, or other 
officer of the lodge, who, in virtue of his office, is inti- 
tuled to keep a key or keys, should not attend the lodge 
in proper tune, and neglect to send the same, whereby 
the business of the lodge shAll be retarded, such Brother 
shall forfeit the sum oi 

3. CUmng the Lodge, 

As nothing has a greater tendency to bring the craft - 
into disrepute than keeping late hours on lodge nights, 
the Master shall be acquainted by the S. W. when it is 
o'clock, and shall immediately proceed to 
close the lodge ; either of them failing herein shall for^ 
felt the sum of and an; member who is in 

the lodge (and not being a traveller or lodger in the 
house) remaining in the same house after 
o'clock, shall also forfeit the sum of . It is 

hoped and expected that no member will offend against 
this law, calculated to secure the honour and harmony 



 

id the 'lodffe, to prarent uneasineM to our rel8ti76i 
M home, and to preserve the €Bconomy of our fiunilies. 

4. lAquoTs and Srvpper. 

All liquors drank at supper,* on lodge nights, shall he 
oharged to the lodge, but liquors called for before lodge 
hoars, unless on accoupt of iqakings, &c., shall not 
be oharged to the lodge. No person shall be peraaitted 
to sup in the lodge room during lodge hours. 

5. Adniisnon of Masons or Members. 

That no person be suffered or admitted to be made a 
Free and Accepted Mason in this lodge, or if a Mason, 
to be a member thereof, unless well known to one or 
more members, to be a m,an of virtuous principles 
and integrity, aud not a bondsman ; and such as by, their 
own consei^t are desirous to become Brethren ; it being 
contrary to our established constitution, to persuade or 
engage thereto, a^d it Is hereby recommended to every 

i;ood Mason, and particularly to the Brethren of this 
edge, that they be careful whom' they recommend as 
candidates for Masonry, that they may not bring 8can4alt 
or disreputation on the craft. 

6. Mdldng, pamng, OMd rai^g. 

No person shall be made a Mason in this lodge without 
first paying into the hands of the Treasurer two guineas ; 
for which, if he proves a worthy member of our society, 
he shall be intituled to the three degrees without fiirther 
expence. But if any one made a Mason in this lodm 
shall afterwards prove an unworthy member of the crait, 
by treating it disrespectfully either by words or actions } 
leading an inimorai and scandalous life, such persons 
shall not be intituled to anyiVtrthlBr degree in this lodge. 

And, whereas, the craft hath suffered greatly in its 
reputation and happiness by the admission of low and 
interior persons, no wa^s fit to become members of our 
antient and honouifable mstitution, whereby men of rank, 
quality, knowledge, and education are oft deterred from 
associating with their Brethren at their public meetings: 
It is hoped every Brother who is desired, to propose any 
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penotty 'will be pariiraliriy canftil ib«t he ie<me^ in fell 
reBpectB« suitable to the yeDerable toeietjr he ii to b^ 
come a member of; one whose temper and disposition 
may cement the Imrmony of the loaffs, and whose con- 
duct and circumstances in life are such as may not tend 
to diminish the credit of it. When a person is proposed, 
it shall be mentioned at the bottom df the next sum- 
mons (which shall issue at least three days before the 
lodge night) that each member may be prepared to 
approve or reject such candidato ; also the same practice, 
and for the same reason, shall be observed with regard 

to passing or raising a Brother. 

. • * 

7* Who pnypv te be admitted an honorary Member and whm 

dimxmtinttedm 

That no one member of this lodge be admitted an 
honorary member, unless his avocations frequently call 
him out of town; or his place of abode be at too 
great a distance to attend constantly. In either of the 
above cases it may be dispensed with by a majority 
of members present; but such an honomry member 
cannot be chose into any office, speak, vote, or other- 
wise concern himself with the business of tiie lodge. 
Such Brother shall be admitted each night on the same 
terms as the members, and may have the privilege of 
becoming a member Xvithout any ftirther' fine, on his 
being first proposed and ballotted for, and 
negatives not appearing against 'him upon casting up the 
same. If a Brother shall discontinue nimself a member, 
firom the time the message, letter, or motion is sent or 
made, he shall not vote, or otherwise concern himself 
with the business of the lodge ; but if there should hap- 
pen to be any more lodge nights in the quarter after 
such motion, ne shall have a right to be admitted to the 
end of the quarter he has paid up to* 

8. Hvmtfor Re^mission of a Member. 

That any member having discontinued himself from 
this lodge and paid his arrears, may, on application, and 
paying five shillings, be re-admitted (proviaed nega- 
tive do nort appear against him), and any 8ea-&ring 
BOesnber, or one whose business obliges faim to leave 
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town, BhsXi be ezeoaed pajdng his qttarteridge horn tbe 
tmie of bis ^parture till «bi8 arrivAl in London, first 
bUTing sigpoified tbe same to tha lodge, and paid up bia 
axrears* 

9. Election (f Officert. 

New officers shall be elected on the lodge-nights be* 
fore the festivals 4>f St. John the Baptist and St. John 
the Evangelist, each member having notice for that pur- 
pose in hia lodge-letter. In the choice of a Master, bis 
abilities miist be preferred to his seniority. The Master, 
Treasurer, and Secretitry, shall be elected by ballot, but 
no Brother shall be elected Master who hath not served 
the office of Warden, or Master, at least one half year, 
hk some regular lodge ; and no officer shall be elected to 
serve a second time against his inclination. The new 
Master shall be invested by the old Master in due form, 
who shall be allowed a charge before he quits tbe chair^ 
The new Master shall then appoint a Senior Warden ;* 
but, that the Master may not have too much authority 
in this respect, the Senior Warden shall appoint a Junior 
Warden, and they shall be both invested by the Master, 
as well as the Treasurer and Secretary, in due form. 
Tbe old Treasurer and Secretary are tiien to lay a state 
of their aceounts before the lodge, which^ if approved of 
by the majoiity, shall be deemed a regular passing of 
their accounts. The Master shall be allowed two shil- 
lings and sixpence when he attends a committee of 
chanty for this lodge, and five shillings ^en he attends 
with the Wardens at a quarterly communication. 

10. Stewards appointed^ a/nd their Duty. 

That the Master do on the night of his election ap- 

1>oint two discreet Brethren, to act as stewards of the 
od^e, who shall attend constantly, ejccept when hindeired 
by illness or urgent business; in which case, the Master 
shall appoint whom he thinks proper to supply their 
place, pn> tempore; they shall continue in their office till 
19ie next election night. Their business shall be to see 

^ Tkifl is TMwly the ptaotioe, nost Masim Appoint botk War* 
and alao the Seorataxy. 
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that the visitors are properly accommodated ; that the 
tables be properly supplied/ and to keep an account of 
the same, which they shall compare with the house bill 
at the closing of the lodge. If any Brother shall order* 
in any wine, &c., after the stewards have closed their 
accounts, what is so ordered, shall be at the said Bro- 
ther's own cost and charge. 

11. Imwb when to b^read. 

That upon every election night the Master shall cause 
these laws to be read to the lodge, immediately before 
they proceed to the ballot for a new Master. 

l2. J^alloting. 

No member shall be permitted to ballot in any matt^ 
relating to this lodge until he has paid his full quarter- 
idge up to the next quarter-day in which such ballot is 
to be made; and, in all ballot^ the Master of the lodge 
shall be intituled to a casting vote upon aa equality of 
numbers. 

13. Not to discover a Person r^ected. 

That when any Brother i^ proposed to become a mem 
ber, or any person to be made a Mason, if it appear, 
apon casting up the ballot, that they are rejected, no 
member, or visiting Brother shall discover, by any means 
whatsoever, who those members were that opposed his 
election^ under the penalty of such Brother's being for 
ever expelled the lodge (if a member) ; and, if a visiting 
- Brother, of bis being never more admitted as a visitor or 
I becoming a member ; and immediately after a negative 
passes on any persons being proposed, the Master shall 
cause this law to be read, that no Brother present may 
plead ignorance. 

14. Debates^ Complaints^ Questions^ ^., to be addressed to 

the Chair. 

That in all debates concerning the affidrs of this lodge, 
complaints made, or questions that may arise, every 
Brother shall stand up while he speaks, and address 
himself to the Master in the chair; if more than one 
Brother shall stand up at one time to speak, the Master 
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shall order the fimt who stood up to. proceed, and the 
rest shall immediately sit down and be silent, till such 
Brother has done speaking ;'and th^ no member be 
allowed to speak twice on one subject, unless to explain 
himself, and the Master shall think it expedient. ' 

15« Penalty for speaking disrespectfully of the LodgCj 4^. 

That any Brothei wbd is known to have spoken dis* 
repectfully of the society in general, or this lodge in 
pai-ticular, shall not be admitted a member, or a visitor, 
until he has made such concession as may be thought 
satisfactory. » * 

16. Penalty far breaking the hoMos. 

That if a Brother break any of these rules and orders, 
the Master, with the majority of the Brethren (if they 
think fit), shall lay a fine, not exceeding five shillings, 
on the Brother so ofiendinff; which fine, as well as 
all oth^s, shall go to the fund of the lodge ; and the 
Brother refusing to pay such fine, shall for ever be ex^ 
eluded this lodge. 

17. Landlord detaining Letters. 

That the landlord of the hou3e (where this lodge is 
held) shall immediately, upon the receipt of anjr letter 
or message left with him for the Right Worshipful Mas- 
ter, forward it to him ; and upon his neglect or refui^l, 
shaJl forfeit to this lodge the sum of five shillings. 

18. Lofodlords. 

Q-reat inconvenienbes having arisen to lodges, by land- 
lords being the proprietors of the furniture, &c., no 
landlord, or master of the house where this lodge shall 
be held, shall be permitted to have any other share in 
the furniture, &c., of the lodge than as an individual 
member ; according to the direction of the Grand Lodge. 

19. Disguised in Liquors Swearings 4^., the Penalties. 

That no Brother do presume to swear, come into the 
lodge intoxicated, or on any account call for wine or 
other, liquors, but address himself to the stewards or 
wardens, who, if they think it necessary, will give their 
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ordera aceordtngly. That all Brethiwa do behave them- 
selves with deeencj to each other ^ and with reafiect to 
the Master in the - chair and pt^esiding. officers ; aod in 
case of default in either of these particularly the Brother 
so offending shall forfeit the sum of ^twa shiUinga and 
sixpence to th^ fund of the lodge. 

20. PresenU. 

Thai all presents made to this lodge be entered in the 
lodge-book» with the Brother's name from whom suoh 
benevolence flowed, in token of his esteeip for Masonry 
in general, and this lodge in particular; and also that 
the Master, for the time being, or his Secretary, ahaU 
take care to enter the same accordi&gly.' 
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SOLOMON'S TEMPLE; 



AN 



ORATORIO. 

it was performed Bi the Philharmonic Room, 
in Dublin, for the Ben^t of sAdk and dis- 
treesed Free-MadouB. 



The Wards by Mr.J^aneB Eyre Weeks. . 
The Music composed &y Mr. Bicdiiard Broadway, Orgemst 
of St. Patrick's Catkedrai. 
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SOLOJI/rON.^e Gnm4 Ureter. 
HIGH PRIEST. 
Si BAM, the Workman. 
URIE L, Angel of tbe Sun. 
SHE B Ay Queen of the Sooth. 

Chonu of Ptiests'and Nobles. 



8 o L u o ir. 

reOitativb. 

COKTEN'D we'ra met— ohief onok of hmi^i^ 
To whom the Qacred mysteries are giT'Bt 
We're met to bid a spiandid fabric riqe, 
Worthy the mighty Bnler of the flkie*. 

Hiea Pri&bt. 

And lo ! where Uriel, Angel of the Son, 
to«ee the mighty biiainiesa done. 



 * 



A I E. 

Behold he oones apaa» ths wiaga of lighii 

And «iik )a» wwy y^^iliiM* €)^^ 
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^ U BIEXi. 

BECITATIVE, 

The Lord sapreme^Ghnuid Master of the skies! 
Who bid creation from a chaos rise, 
The rules of architecture first engray'd 
On Adam's heart. 

Chorus of the Priests and Nobles. 

To hearen's Hidi Architect all praise, 

Ail gratitude be* giv'n, 
Who deigned the human soul to raise, 
^ By secrets sprung £rom heav*(L . 

• « 

BECITATIVE. 

Adam, wen yerS*d in arts, ' ^ ' 

Oave to his sons the Plumb and line ; 
By Masonry, sage Tubal Cain, ' 
To the deep organ tun'd the stsfun. 

AIR. 

And vfhile he swell'd the melting note, 
• On high the siUrer eonoords float 

High Pbibst. ' ' ' 

BECITATIVE, accoalpany'd. 

' Upon the surface of the, waves, 

(When,Grod a mighty deluge pours) 
Noeih a chosen remnant saves. 
And laid the ark's stupendous Floor^. 

A IB. 

Bttdct from on high the Mason word, 
. ** Datid my servant shall not build 
^ A Ibdge for heaven's all Soy'rei^ Lord; 
« . ** Since blood and war have stam*d his shield, 
 " Thi^t f9r the Deputy, his son, 
.y •« We have reserved — Prince Solomon.* i>4 Cfljpo. 

Cliorus for Priests and Nobles. 

Sound gxjsat J£H0VAH*8 praise ! 
Who bid young Solomon the temple raise. 

9 OliOMO N. 

BECITATIVE. 

So Gxahd a Structure shall we raise, 
That men shall wonder ! Angels gaie ! 
By art divine it shall be reared 
Nor shall "the hfunmer's noise be hMid. 
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CHOEUS. 

Sonna treat J E H V A H*0 praiM! 
Wbo bid King Solomon the temple xuie. 

Urzbl. ' 

EEOITATIVB. 

To plflB the migh^ dome« 
HlXAM, the'Master-MMon'B ootfoe, 

Uexel. 
A I R. 

We know thee, by thy aproitwhitOt 

An' architect to be. 
We know thee, by thy trowel biight» 

Well skilled in* Masonry. 
We know thee, by thy jewePs bkuef 

Thy manly walk and air. 
Instructed, thou the lodge shalt raiflt ; 

Let all for work prepare. 

Hiram. 
A IB. 

Not like BabePs haughty building, 

Shall ouir greater lodge be finuned ; 
Dhat'to hideous jargon yielding. 

Justly was a Babel nam'd ; 
There oonfo^on, all o'er-beaiing, 

Neither sign nor word tbdy knew^ 
We, our work with order souaring, 

Each proportion shall ee true. 

. SoiiOMOH. > . 

RECITATIVE. 

Cedars, which since creation grew, 

Fall of themselves to grace Ibe dome; 

AH Xiebanon, as if she knew 

The greai oocasion— 'lo, i» oome \ 

Ubi BL. 

AIR. 

Behold, my Brethren of the sky. 

The work begins, worthy an angel^a eyift. 

Chorus of Priests and Nobles. 

Be present edl ye heavenly host. 

Tbe work begins — The Lord defriiTS Am ooatt 
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A C T I I. 

Mb B.flBSClB s. 

BECITATIVIU 

BEHOLD, i^ttooded bv a nmn'nm tCBin, 
Queen of ^e seufh, fair iSfce&a, gswt$ thy reign! 
In admiration of thy wisdom, she 
GonvM to present me bended knee. . 

SOLOKON to HiBAM. 

BECITATIVE. 

Beoeive her with a fair sahrte ; 
Such aa with mi^esty may Boit. 

H I s A X • 

AIB. 

When aQeffianoe bid^ obey, 
We with pleasiiM awn its swi^. 

Enter Shsba attended. 

Obedient to saperior greatneae, see, 

ar Boepter had» thy mightisp Mi^ty> 
OS Phbbb, Queen of shade and niglit^ 
Owninff the sun's sitperiof rays, 
With feebler gloiry, lesser light 

Attends the triumph of his blaae. 
Oh, all-exeeUing Pnnce, reosire 

The tribute £ie to suoh ji Kingt 
Not the ffift, but will, beUere ! 
Take Sie heart, not what we bring. D. d 

Solomon. 
SECITATIYC. 

Let meiuiiptes softly sw^t 
lUnstrioas Sheba's presence greet 

SOLOHO N. 

AIB. 

Tone to the lute and string th^ lyie, 

Equal to the fair we sinff ! 
Who can see and not admire 

Sheba, consort for a King'. 
£nliyening wit and beauty loin, ' 

Melting sense and graoef lU air, 
Here united powers combine 

To make her brightest of tiie fair. D. a 
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SOLOICOK. 

EECrTATIVE, 

Hirein, our Byotte and our fri«jiid« 
Do tfaoa the Queeo with me attend* 

8G£NE n. A Fi€v> ofUu TempU. 

High Pbibsi?. 

BECITATlVt.. 

Baored to hecven behold the dome appean ; 
Lo, what <aiigii8t B^emmty ^t wean ; 
Ancel^tbeRMielreii h^e aaigii'd to deek Ike fiuoa, 
And liMiateoiis Sheba shall lepoit its fame. 

AlB. 

*  

When the Queen of ike south shall vetam 

To the o^ea which aokuowledge her sway. 
Where the sqn's warmer beams fiercely bum, 

The Princess with transport Shall say. 
Well wQi^y my i^umey, rvB sectn, 

A Monarch 1x>ui gtecefal and wise, 
Deserving the 'love of a Queen ; 

And a temple wefi worthy the skiea. D. €• 

CHORUS. 

Open, ye gatSds, receive a Queen who skaiea 
with equal sense your happiness aild oarea. 

Hiram. 
RECITATIVE. 

Of riches mnchi but more of wisdom, sae. 
Proportioned workmanship and Masonry* 

HiKAH. 

AIR. 

Oh ! charming SflSBA, there beholdi 
What massy Bt(»es of bumish'd gold; 

Tet ricber is our art ; 
, Not aU the orient gems that shine, 
Nor treasures of nch Ophir's none,' 

Excel the Mason's heart ; 
True to the fair, he honours more. 
Than glitt'ring gems or brightest oiSi 

The pli^l^ted pledge of lo^e ; 
To et*ry tie of honour bound, 
la loTC and friendship constant fbond. 

And faronrM from above. 
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80IiOM.09 AHD BHBBA. 

DUET. * 
• Shbba. 

* . < 

. ^Qne gem beyond the rest I seei 
And ohanoing Solomon is he. 

SOLO.KON. 

One gem beyond tiie rest I see^ 
Ffdzest of fab-ones, thott art she. 

S H E B a". 
Oh thou Burpassing all men wise ; 

Solomon. 
jknd thine eioelling women's eyes. 

HitBAic. 
BECITATIVB, 

Wisdom and beauty both combine 
Our art to.raisei our hearts to join. 

CHORUS. 

Give to Masonbt the prize ; 
Where the fairest choose the wise : 
Beauty stUl should wisdom Iotjs ; 
Boanly and order reign aboye. 




Some of the usual FBE£-1(ASQNS 

S O N Q S. 

l%e Maker's Scmg, kgr Jh^ Ahdmlsoh.. 

i» Ae Jifit JBoaX; it is in five Parts^ comprehending the History (^ 
Maaooij; hut being too longt OU third Part is only printed lynt* 

1. 



W*£ m^ of MoBonfl' aatieat fame ! . 
Lo, eighty thouaand firafkamen ite 
Under the Masters of .gveat name, 

Mora^than three thousand jnat-Andwiaa. 
Emplof 'd hj Solomon, the sire, 

iMid'general Master Mason too* ' 
As HiRAH was in stately Tyre, 
Like SaTem hlult by Masona true. 

2. 

Tha-Boyal art. was .then divii^^' 

Th^ oniffcsBMn ootmselPd from abora, 
The temple was the grand design* 

The wond'rlng world did all approre. 
Ingenious men m>m every place 

Came to surrey the glorious pile ; ^ 
And when returned, began to traoe 

And imitate its lofty stile. 

At length t}ie Greoiana oame to kn^w 

Geometry, and leamM the art 
Pythagoras ^as vais'd to show, 

And fflorioua £uclid to impart :. 
Great Arehimedes too appear'd. 

And Carthaginian Masters bright ; , 
Till Roman citizens uprear'd. 

The avti with wisdom cmd delight. 



But when proud Asia they had quell'dt 
And Greece and Egypt oyeroome, 

in architecture they excelled. 
And brought the learning all to Borne : 
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WlMre wise YitniTiiu, Wtfden pmaBf 
Of Atohitects, th« art improY'a 

In great AugnstiiB' peaoefal time, 
WImh arts and Artiats weze bedoT!d. 

5. 

Vkij^btWht ihelmoiiAeAjfe Ihtti tke eM^* 

And as mej made the nations yield, 
They spread it tiirough the norih and vest^ 

And taq^t tfiB wf«}d tke art W bnOd. 
Witness their citadels and tow'ra. 

To fortify their legions fine, 
Tbeit tetnfrtes, Wa6e» AaA bon^Mi 

That spoke the Masons' grand deaiga. 



Thos mighty eastern Kings and some 

Of Abraham's race,' and Monarohs good 
Of E^TP^ SjrnA* Chreeoe, and Bome, 

'Trae aiohitectnre understood* 
Ko wofMber Aea if Masons join 

To odebialie those Maaon-Kiitet, 
With solemn note and flowing wma 

TVlikt ^YBtj Brother jbintty mng$. 

< 
' CH^ORUB, . 

Who oaa unfold the royal ai^ 

Or shew its secreti in a sone ? 
They're safely kept in Mison'i ItoaHi 

irol' to the antieul lodge belong! 

1> ihc iinfr and Oie Craft. 
IL ne WazClen's Sangf hy Hie same jiuA/or. 

w 

Jl A$fnt Book it toas of thirteen Verses^ too long ; hUUu last Vtrm 
and Chorus %$ thought enough to he nmgm 

FROM henoeforft ever ^'^ 
'The Ctaftsman.and the King, 
With poetry and music 'sweet 
Resound Iheir hartnony compleat. 
And with Geometry in skilfiu haad 
Due homage ^ay. 
Without delay, 
To taoJble BeaiTfobt, now our MacAer Oread* 
He rules the freebom sons of art 
By loTe and friendship, hand and heart 

Ch4jru9 of the Warden^s Song* . 

Who can rehearse the pcaiaa 
In soft poedo lays, 
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Or solid proBey of Masons trae, 
Whose lot tiansoeiM|fl the oommoa yiowl 
*- se^ets ne'er to strangers jet ezpo^d* 

Preserred shall be 

By Masons Free, 
And onlj to the antient Lodge disclosed; 
Beoaose they're keptm Mason*s heart 
B7 Brethren of the tt>yal art. 

3b ike Qrand Master. 

m. The FELLOW CBAFT'8 Stmg. 
By Bro^ GhwieB de k Fa^ JBsq* 

; - .  1. 

XT AIL Masonrf I tkm craft diTinal 
■*"*-^ Gloiy of earth ! from heaven lereal'd I 
Which doth wilh jewels preoions shine. 
From all but M68on*s e jes oonoeal'd. 

CHORUS. 

7%yprai$ts dyne uho aan rthwne^ 
In nervous pro$e orjbunng verse f 

As men from bmtes distinguish'd are 

A Mason olher men excels ; 
For what's in knowledge dioice .and nra 

But in his breast securely dwells? 

CHOBUS. 

His silent breast, andfBLtikfid healt, 
Ffeservetke secrets of the art . 

3. 
From scorching heat and piercing cold, 

From beasts whose roar the Ibrest rends, 
From th' assaults of warriors bold 

The Masons art mankind defends. 

CHOBUS. 

Be to fhis art due honour paid^ 

From tohich mankind receives suck aid. 

4. 

Bns^s of state that feed cur pride. 

Distinctions troublesome ana vahi. 
By Masons true are laid aside, 

Arf s freebom sons sodi toys disdain. 

CHOBUS. 

Ennobled hv ^ name they heatf 
DMnguisn*d hy Ike badge Uuy toeofr. 
11 
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0. 



Sweet fellowship from enyy free. 
Friendly oonyerse of Brothexhood 

The lodge's lastixij; cement be, 
Whion has for ages firmly stood. 

CHOBUS. 

A lodge thus built fir agespati 
Hoi lasted, and shaUfir ever laet. 

Then in onr songs be justice done 
To those whohare mrioh'd the art,* 

From Apam to neat Beaufobt down« 
And let eaoh Brother bear aj^art 

CHORUS. 

LetnobUMcuons^ healths go round, 
neir praise in lofty lodge resound. 

To the Deputy Grand Master and Grand Wardens. 



IV. The Entered 'PBE NT ICE'S Song, 
By Brother Matthew Birkhead, deceased. 
To be smig after grave bosmess is oyer. 

COME letta prepare,* 
We Brothers that are 
Assembled on merry occasion : 
Let's drink, laugh and sing, 
Omr wine has a spring. 
Here's a health to an Accepted Mason. 

AU charged. 

The world is in pain ' 

Oar secrets to gain, 
And stim let them wonder and nuse on ; 

Tin they're shewn the li^ht. 

They'll ne'er know the right 
Word or sign of an Accepted Mason. 

'Tis this and 'tis that. 

They cannot tell what, 
Why so many great men of the natton, 

Shoidd aprons put on 

To make themselves one. 
With a Free and an Accepted Mason. 
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Chmt Kings, Dukes aad Lotdi 

Hsre laid by tbeir twoids, 
Our mygt'iy to put a good moe on. 

And ne'er been eaham'd 

To hear themselrei nam'd ^ 
With a Fzee and an Aooepted Mason. 

StQl firm to oar trastt 

In {riendjBhip we're jnst, 
Our actions we guide by onr leason; 

By obserying this nde* 

Tdq passions move oool 
Of a Free and an Aooepted Maeen. 

An idle debate 

About ohnroh or the state* 
The springs of impiety and treason ; 

liiese raisers of strife 

Ne'er ruffle the life 
Of a Free and an Aooepted Ifaaon. 

' Antiquity's pride ^ 

We nave on our side, 
Whioh adds high renown to our staAion : 

There's nought but iR^t's good 

To be understood 
By a Free and an Aooepted Ifason. 

The (derffy embrace, 

And all Aaron's race. 
Our square actions their biowledge to phee om : 

And in each degree 

They'll honours be 
With a Free and an Accepted Mason. 

We're true and sinoere 

And Just to the fair; I 

They'll trust us on any eocaaien : 

No mortal can more 

The ladies adore, 
Than a Free and an Accepted Mason. 

Then join handinhsBd, 
By each Brother firm stand, 
Let's be merry and put a bii^t &oe on : . 
What mortal can boast 
So noble a toast. 
As a Free and an Accepted Mason? 

CHO BUB. 

^ No mortal can hoa$t 

So nohle a toasts 
Ab a Free and an Accepted Mamm. 

[Thrice repeats in due form.] 
To an the Fraternity round the £^dbe. 



« < 
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V. ThtDrnvij QFAND MABTEK'S Song. 

4 

N. B« Every two lasi lines of emek verae is (he chorus* 

ON, on, w^ dear BreUirem^]MrBQe your gnat lecture. 
And remie on the rules of old architecture : 
High honour to Masons Ifte Craft daiily brings. 
To those Brothers of Princes and feltows ox Kings. 
We drove theiude Vandals and Goths off the st^ 
BeviYing the art of AdeusTVS' fam'd age ; 
And Vespasian destroyed the vaet tempts in vain. 
Since so many aovr rieein gre«#B£AUFOBT'B mJld reign. 
The noble five orders composed with such art, 
Will amase the fizt eye and eilga^ the whole heart : 
Proportion's sweet hartnony ^racmg the whole. 
Gives our work, Kke the glorious oreation, a eotil. 
Then Master and Brethren, preserve your great name 
This Lodge so majestick will purchase you fame ; 
Bever'd it shall stand till aU nature expire, ^ 
And its g^ries ne'er fade tiU .;Uie world is on fire. 
See, see, behold here, what nwards all o«r toil. 
Inspires our geaiaB and bids labour smile : 
To our noble Grand .M&eter let a bumper be crown'd. 
To all Masons a bumper so let it eo round 
Again, my loT'd Breuiren, again m it pass. 
Our antient firm union cements with the glass; 
And all the contention .'mongst Masons shall be. 
Who better can work, or w1k> better agree. 



YI. The Grand Warden's Song, by Brother Oatee. 

L£ T Masonry be now my theme, 
Thro'out the globe to spread ifs ^ame. 
And eternize each worthy Brother's name. 
Tour jj^Bftise shall to the skies resound* 
In lasting happiness aboand. 
And with sweet umon all your noUe \ Bepeat 
deedd be orown'd. i Hub Ime. 

C H O B IT S . 

Sif^ ihoHf mnf muss^ to Maaon»' ffipry^ 
Your names are so revered in.ste^'.' 
T%at all tk^ admiring world do now aaort ye ! 

Let harmony divine Inspire 
Tour souls with love and gem'rous fire, 
To copy well wise Sojlohon, year Sire, 
Knowledge sublime shall fill ea(^ heart, 
The rulea ef g'ometiy t' impart, 
While wisdom, strengtii and beauty, ^ Bepeat 
crown the glorious art \ tbia Ime. 

Choms. Sing then, my muse^ to. 



\l 
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JR Charged, 

Let noble Bbaufobt*b health go round, 
In'iiweQing onps all caret be dutnu'd. 
And hearts united 'mongst the Craft be found. 
May everkustiiig acenea of joj* 
His peaoefdl hours of bliss employ, 
Whioh Timers all-oonouQring hand shall ( Bepeat 
ne'er, shall ne*er aestroj. \ (this line. 

Chorus^ Sing Iha^ my Ni(u«e, ice. 

My Brethren, thus all oares resign, 
Tour hearts let glow with thoughts divine, 
And yeneratioa shew to Solomon's ahnoe. 
Our annual tribute thus we'll payi % ^ 
That lata posterity shall .saf, ' ^ 
We've crown'd vritfa. joy this glorious, 
happy i happy day. 

CHORUS. 

Sing thtn^ my muse^ to Masons' glory^ 
Your names art so reder^d in story n- 
That all the admiring toorld do How cLdore ye. 

To all the noble Lords that have' been Grand Masters. 

Vn. The TREASUREB'8 Song. 

N. Q. The two last lines of each verse is a chants, 

GB A K T me, kind heaven, what 1 roguest, 
In Masonly let me be blest. 
Direct me to that happy place 
Where friendship smiles m every feoeV 
Where freedom and sweet innocence 
Enlarge the mind and chear the sense. 

Where soepter'd re^on inm her throne 

Surveys the Lodge, and xpafces us one ; 

And harmony's delightful sway 

F or ever sheds ambrosial day ; 
Where we blest Eden's pleasure taste, 
Whflst bahny joys are our repast. • 

No prying eye can view us here. 

No fool or k]i«ve disturb our ohear; 

Our weQ-form'd laws set mankind frest 

And give relief to misery: 
Th» poor oppress'd with woe and flpti«£^ 
Gain &om our bounteous hands relie£« 

Our Todge the social virtues grace, 
And wisdom's rules wje fond^ trace ( 
Whole nature open to our view, 
Polhts out the pal^s we should pursue. 

Let us subsist in lasting peace, 

And may our hapinnens increase. 

To iM ^UBnUMe Moiotu* 
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Tin. The SWOBD-^BEABEB'fl Bong. 

N.B. 2%e lati tioo limet of each verse i$ UU tkanu^ 

TO an who Maflonrf desj^iae. 
This oommel I bestow : 
Dont ridioaiet if yoa ure wis6t 

A seoret you don't knowl 
TouraelTOft 70a banter, but not it* 
Ton shewYOUT spleen, but not jonr wit. 
Wilh a Fa, la, la, la, U. 

Litt^iring Tirtne by onr rules, 

And -in ourselTes secure, 
We hare oompasnon for those leols. 

Who tiiink our aists Impure: 
We know from ignoranoe proceeds 
Such mean opuiion of our deeds. 
Wltihi a F^ &e. 

If union and nncerity 

HaTO a pretence ^ please, 
We Brothers of Freemasonry 

Lay jusfly claim to these. 
To state disj^utes we ne'er ffiTe birtfai 
Our motto friendship is, and mirth. 
With a Fa, dec. 

Then let us Jaugh, fdnce we've impos'd 
On those who make a pothet, 

And ery the seci^t is disclos'd 
By some false*hearted Brother ; 

The mighty secret's gain'd, they boasti 

From post-boy and from flying post, 
with a Fa, la, la, la, la. 

To aU Masters and Wardens pf regular lodgM. 

IX. An D £ to the Fbxe-Maj^ohb. 
N* B. Jhe two last lines of each verse is (he ehbrus* 

BY Ifiasoos art 1h' aspiring domes 
In statelv columns shaU siise': 
All i^!i™<><»^ axe their natiTe nomas. 

Their learned aetipns reach the skies. 
Heroes and Kings revere their name. 
While poeto sing their lasting frone. 

Great, Noble, Gto'rous, Gtood aiid Brave, 
. Are titles they most justiy claim ; 
Their deeds shalll live beyond the grare, 

Whidi those unborn shall bud proclaim. 
Time shall their glorious acte enrol, 
While love and friendship chann the sovL 

To the lasting honomr of Free^MascMis. 
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Z. An ODB to Hasokbt, 17 BroftevJ. Bahoks. 

H.B. J%e two la$tlme$ of eadiveneUtiu ikofMi. 

riENIIJS of Masoniy desoend, 
^^ In mystio numbers while we sing ; 
Enlarge our souls> the oraft defendf 
Ana hither all thy faifluenoe brinff, 
'With sooial thoughts our bosoms fiS, 
And give thy turn to every wilL 

While yet Batavia's weal&y powhrs 

Negleot thy beauties to explore ; 
And winding Seine, adom'd with tow'rs. 

Laments wee wand'ring from his shore ; 
Qere spread thy wings, and glad these islAS* 
Where arts reside, and freedom smiles. 

Behold the lodge rise into view, 

The work of industry and art; 
"Tis grand, and regular, and tmei 

For so is eaoh good Maacm's heart 
Friendship cements it from the gionidf 
And seorecy shall fence H rounC 

A stately dome o'erlooks our east, 

Like orient Phcebus in the mom t 
And two tall pillars in the west 

At onoe support us and adorn. 
Upholden thus the structure st^ds, 
Untouoh'd by sacrilegious hands. 

For. concord form'd, our souls agreet 

Nor fate this union shall destroy : 
Our toils and sports alike are free, 

And all is harmony and joy. 
So Salem's temple rose by rule, 
Without the noise of nozious tooL 

As when AmphioK tun'd his song, 

E'en rugged rocks the music Imew ; 
Smooth'd mto form, they glide aloog^ 

And to a Thebes the desart ^w: 
So at the sound of HntA|c'8 voice 
We rise, we join, and we rejoice. 

Then may our vows to virtue move. 

To virtue own*d in all her parts : 
Come, candour, innocence and love. 

Come and possess our faithful hearts t 
Mercy, who teeds the hnnery poor, 
And suenoe, gnardiaii of m omt. 
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Ab thoa ASTILCA (tho* from eari|i, 
When men en men began to-pisyf 

Thou fled'st to olaim celestial buth) 
Down from Oljii^^ wing ihj imj r ' 

And mindful of thy aniient seat, 

Be present still where Masons myset 

Immortal soienee too be near, 

(We own thy empire o'er the mind) 

Dress'd in thy radiant robes appear, 
With all thy beantions train oehiiid ( 

Invention yomig and blooming there. 

Here geometry with rule and square. 

• 
In Egypt's fiabrio* learning dwelt, 

And Koman breasts could virtae hide : 
Bat Vnlcan's rage the building felt, 

And BbutUS, last of Bomans, dy'd : 
Since when, dispers'd the sisters roye. 
Or fill paternal thrones above. 

Bat lost to half of human race, 
With us the Yiitues shall revive ; 

And, driv'n no more from place to place, 
Here adeooe shall be kept alive :. 

And manly taste, the child of sense. 

Shall banish vice and dulness hence. 

United thus, and for iiiese ends, - 
Let soom deride, and envy rail'; 

From age to age the Croft descends, 
And what we build shall never frdl : 

Nor diall Ihe world our works survey ; 

But ev«cy Brother keepa the key! 



^«A^«««^««M«M«^^tAAM««A^MM^iAMMA 



[The following Songis were not in the London Edition 
of thiB Book, but selected from other CoUeetions, and 
here addedt for the Benefit of the SUBSCRIBEBS.] 
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8 N O XI. . 

I. 

I N G Solomon, that wise proiector. 
In Matonry took great delignt ; 
And Hiram, that great aichitector, 
Whose actions shall ever shine brU;ht ; 
From the htsart of a true honest Sluaon, 
There's none can the secret remove ; 
Our maxims are Justice, morality. 
Friendship and Brotiierly-love. 
Fa, la, V ftc. 

• fn» PtofaiMBUi Lilnaiy. 
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n. 

We meet like true friends on the flqiuae» 
And part on a level that's fioir ; 
Alike we respect King and beggar, 
ProTided they're just and sincere : 
We scorn an ungenerous aotien. 
None can with Freen^asqns compare ; 
We love for to five within compass, 
By roles that are honest and fiur. 
Fa» la, la, ico, 

m. 

Success to all Accepted Masons, 
There's none can their honour pull down ;. 
Far e'er since the glorious Creadon, 
These brave men were held in renown : 
YHien Adam was Kinff oi all nations, . 
He form'd a plan with all speed ; 
And soon made a sweet habitatioa, . 
For him and his companion Eve. 
Fa, la, la, &c. 

IV. 

We exclude all talkative fellows. 
That will babble and prate past their wit ; 
They ne'er shall come into^our secret, 
For they're neither worthy nor fit : 
But the Demons that's well recommended. 
And we find them honest and true ; 
When our lodge is well tyl'd we'U prepare *em, 
like Masons our work we'll pursue. 
Fft^ la, la, &0. 

V. 

There's some foolis'i people reject xm^ 
For wfaicb thsy're hi^y to blame ; 
They cannot show any objectian, 
Or reason for doin|^ the same : * 
The art^s a divine mspiration, 
As all honest men will declare ; 
So here's to all true-hearted Brothers, 
Tliat live within compass and square. 
Fa, la, la, dec. 
Ta dU tho9t who live toUUn comipafB and sqwru 

SON a xn. 

AMaacm's daughter, feaat and yoimgt 
The pride of all the virgin throng, 
' Thus to her kyver said ; 
Thragfat Damon, I your flame wfimm^ 
Tour aofions praise, yonr p^^sMNi Myf% 
Yet stQl I'll Utc a maid. 
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None shall untie my Tirgin lone, 
Bat one to whom the eeoret'e known, 

Of fam'd Freemaaonxy ; 
in which the great and good combine. 
To raise, with ^(enerous design, 

Man to felioityt 

The lodge excludes the fop and fooL 
The plodding knave and party tool. 

That liber^ would sell ; 
The noble, faithful, and the brave. 
No. golden oharms can e'er deceive. 

In slavery to dwell. 

This said, he bow'd, and went away ; 
Apply'd, was made wihont delay, 

Aetam'd to her again : 
The fSedr one granted his request, 
Connubial joys their days have bidet,' 

And may &ey e'er remain. 



SONG xra. . 

ON C £ I was blind and could not aeev 
And all was dark me round. 
Bat Providence provided me, . 
And soon a friend I found ; 
Thro' hidden paths my friend me led, 
Sudi paths as babblers ne'er shall tread. 
With a Fa, la, la, la, la, la. 

He took all stumbling blocks away« 

That I might walk secure. 
And brought me, long ere break of day. 

To Sol's bright temple door. 
Where we both admittance found. 
By help of magic, spell and sound. 
With a Fa, la, dec. 

The ourber of my rash attempt 

Did then my breast alarm. 
And fainted I was not exempt 

Nor free from double harm ;* 
Which put a stop to rising pride. 
And made me trust more to my guide. 
With a Fal, la, dec. 

With sober pace I then was led, 
And brought to Sol's bii^ throne ; 

Where I was oblig'd to stop 
Till I myself nuide known; 

Widk hideous noise I round was broij^ 

For to. obtain that which I sought 
With a Fa, la, d^. 
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In humble postox^ and dae fimnf 

I ligt^aed with good wiU; 
tnatead of mighty noise and Btoim^ 

AU then vae oahn and 8tiil« 
Svoh channing Bounds I then did heart 
As quite ezpeS'd all doubts and £Mur« 
With a Fa, h^ to. 

 

The guardian of this mystio ehavmi 

In shining jewels dreat,, 
Said that I need to fear no haipi. 

If fidthfiil was my breast; 
For Ihough to rogues he was severe^ 
No hann an honest mv^ need fear. 
With a Fa, la, dco. 

Blight Wisdom, from his awful thxonei 

Bid darkness to withdraw; 
No sooner said but it was done, 

And then — ^great things I saw ; 
But what they were— I now won't tell. 
But safely in my breast shall dwell. 
With a Fa, la, &o. 

Then round and round me he did tie 

An antient, noble ohaim ; 
Which future darkness will defy, 

And ward of cowans harm; 
With instruments, in number tbree. 
To lean the art of Geombtbt. 
With a Fa, la, ace. 



SONG XIV. 

YE thxioe happy few, 
Whose hearts have been true 
In oonoord and unitf found; 
Let us fflng ana rcrjeioe, 
And unite ey'rv Yoice, 
To send the gay chorus around. 

CHORUS. 

Like pillalrs we stand, 

An immoveable band. 
Cemented by power from above ; 

Then fn&tjr let pass the genermi»£^aM 
To Masonry^ fnenduHp Ad love. 

The Grand Arohiteot, 
Whose word did eieot 
Etemity, measuie and space. 
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First laid the -fittrpkn 

Whereon .we began 
The cement of harmony and peaoe.- 
Chor, Like pillais we atandi aco. 

Whose firmness of hearts 

Fair treasure of arts, 
To the eye of the vulgar unknown; 

Whose lustre can beam 

New di^it^ and fame 
To the pulpit, the bar and the thioaOt * 
C%or, Like pillars we stand, 6cc. 

The great DaTid's son^ 

Unmatched Solomon, ' 
As recorded in sacred page. 

Through Masonry became 

The first fav'rite of fame, 
The wonder and pride of his Bge. 
Ckor» Like pillars we stahd, d^ 

Indissoluble bands 

Our hearts and our hands 
Li social benevolence bind ; . 

For, true to his cause. 

By immutable laws, 
A Mason's a friend to mankind. 
C^wr. Like pillars we stand, Sco. 

Let joy fly aronnd, 

And peace, olive-boundt 
Preside at our mvstical rites« 

Whose conduct maintains 

Our ansj^cieiUs domains, 
And freedom with order unites. 
Chor4 Like pillars we stand, dco. 

Nor let the fair maid 

Our mysteries dread. 
Or think them repugnant to love; ' 

To beauty we bend. 

And her empire defend, 
Her empire derived firom above. 
Char, Like pillaza we stand, dM). 

Then fat ns udte, 

Shioere and apxight, 
On the level oTvirtue to stand; 

No mortal can be 

So happy as we, 
With a Brother Mid Mend in ewdi haiidt 
Cher, Like piHaj^B we stand, dco« - 
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SONG xy, 

A Health ta our risters let^s Arink ; 
For why should pot th^j^ 
Be remember'd, I piay, 
When of us they so of^n db thlDjc ; 
When oftu they so often do think. 

'Tb Ihey give th^ chiefest deUriit; 

Though wine cheers the^mrndf 

And Masonry's land, 
Theee keep us in transports all aiipht. 

These keep us iw transports aU nti^t 

SONG XVL 

ASSEMBLED and tyl'd, let ns social amOt 
With the Monarch tliat sits on the uirone* 
For he charges a ^lass, and round let it paaa, 
To celebrate anient St. Jolm. 

Tho' babblers may prattle m shewing their spleen, 

Their spite «e compare to the drone, 
For in sweet harmony,. in love we'U agree, 

To celebrate antient St. John. 

The world's in pain our secrets to gtun, 

In ignorance let them think on, ^ 

•For in sweet harmony in love we'U agree. 

To eelebrate antient St. John. 

With toast after toast let as drink to the King, 

Rememb'ring the great Solomon, 
For hia actions were rare, by the compass and sqiiare. 

Thus celebrate Antient St. John. ' 

Then join hand in hand, in a body firm stand, 

Our cares and our troubles be gone. 
Let us love, lough, and sing, love the ladies and King* 

Thus cekbrat^ antient St. John. ^ 

soNO xvn. 

11/ J2 have no idle grating, 
Vf Of either Whig or Xbry ; 

But each agrees, 

l?o Hre at ease. 
And sing or toil a story. 

G H It U 8. 

' Wm to him, 

To tiie brim,' 
Let it round tiie table roll ; 

The divine, 

TeUs-you wine, 
Chean m body and the aouL 
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We'rs alwafB men of pleaflote, 
De gpJBin g pride and party ; 

Wmle knaves and fool8» 

PreBcribe us roles. 
We are ainoere and hearty. 

Chor. Fill to him, &». 

If an Aooepted Mason, 

Shoa'd talk of high or low ohuroh ; 

We'll set him down, 

A shfdlow crown, 
And understand him i»f> ohuroh. 

Cfm. Fill to hun, to. 

The worid is all in darkness. 
About us they ceijeetnre ; 

BotlitUe thipk, 

A sone and drink, 
SuiOoeeds tiae Masons leotore. 

Ckor^ Fill to him, dec. 

Then, landlord, brinff a hogeheod. 
And in the comer p&oe it; 

Till it rebound, ' 

With hollow sound, 
Each Mason here will fiaoe it. 

dfunr. Fill to him, 6co, 

Ih the memory of him who fiut planUd a 

SONG xvm. 

A Mason one time 
Was cast for a crime 
Which malice had put a bad &oe on ; 
And then, without thought. 
To a gibbet was brou^t 
The Free and the Accepted Masoa. 
And then, without thought, dco. 

And when he oame there. 

He put up his praj'r, . 
Fov heay'n to pity his case on ! 

Bib Eingne espy'd, 

Who in progress- did ride. 
Was a Free and an Aooepted MasoiK 

His Kin^.he espy'd, dec 

Then out a rign flew. 

Which the Grand Master knew. 
Who rode up to know the ocoasbon ; 

Ask'd who had condemned 

So worthy a finend 
Ab a Free and an Accepted Maaon 

Aak'd who had oondemn'd, dco. 
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He tried the omtiM, 

And lie found out tke fiawi, 
Aopoiding to justioe and reaaoo. 

He tack'd up the jndoe, 

And all tliat bote gnidge. 
To the Fiee and the Accepted Maaon. 

He tacked up the judge, 6co. 

Though ignorant pride 

Our aecreta deride, 
Or foolish oonjectores occasion, 

They ne'er shall diTine 

The word or the sign 
Of a Free and an Accepted Mason, 

They ne'er shall divine, to. 

May hommr and horu$iy eoer disdnguUh die BrMn*/ 

» 

• SONG XJX. 

COME foUow, follow mei 
Ye jovial Masons Free ^ 
Come follow all the rules 
That e'er was tanght in schools^ 
By Solomon, that Mason Kinff, 
Who honour to the Craft did bariiig. 

He's jastly call'd the wise, ^ 
His' fame doth reach the skies, 

2e stood upon the square, 
od did' the tenmle rear; 
With true level, pmrnb, and gage. 
He piov'd the wonder of the age. 

The mighly Mason Lords 
Stood ^nuly to their words, 

They had it in esteem, 

For which they're justly deem'd : 
Why should not Iheir example prove 
Our present Craft to live in loTc? 

The Boyal Art, and Word, 
Is kept upon record, 

With upright hearts and pore. 

While sun and moon endwe : 
. Not written, but indented on 
The heart of ev^ Freemason. 

And aa for Hiram's art 
We need not to impart. 

The Scripture plainly shows 

From whence his knowledge flows ; 
His genius was so much refin'd, 
ffis peer he has not left behind. i 
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Then \ei not aay ran 

Foigel the widow's 000, 
&k test hu nMmoiy 
In glasoes oliazg*d fim bigh» 

And when oar proper time le eomet 

Like Biethien part, and ee fo home. 



A Translation of the Latm» in the description of the 
Banquetting Hall of liie Lodge at Marseilles ; for the 
benefit of such of my readers as are unacquainted 
with that tongueu 

The Masons at Marseillee have erected thJQ monument of their 
aflfection to tiieir most beloved King. 

Fidefity to Qod, Our King, and Ooantry-. 

Pradenoe. Charity. 

Fortitude. Fidelity. 

Pardon: Filial debt 

Patienoe. Paternal lore. 

Hnmilitr. Obedienod. . 

Friendship. Alms-giTing. 

Hety. ' Hospitality. 

Here virtaot wisdom, beauty, fiz'd their seat, 
Love jobs tibrir hearts, and piety the tie. 
Here peace we give, and here by toms reoeiye 
One equal law of hlj|^ and low the lot. 

The Master, Vice-Master, and whole body of the 
Masons of Marseilles have erected these different 
examples of the virtues and monuments of fraternal 
liberality, proposed to the imitation of their Brethren ; 
to the honour of the iSupreme Architect of the whole 
world, in the year of light 5766. 
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TO 



HIS ROYAL HIGH-NESS AUGUSTUS FBEDBRIC 

ovn OF mssMX and iimRvxss, bakoh akxloW, 
M. w. omAHl> VAfrxR or masons, 4c., *c. 



Mat it plbase 'iroua Royaij Highnbss, 

I TAKB the liberty to dedicate a Book on Masonry to 
you. Your rank at the head of the Fraternity, and high 
station in society, distinguish you as ihe fittest personage 
to patronize such a work. It will, I expect, prove in- 
structive and profitable to Masons in particular, and 
induce men in general, who ^ead it, to appreciate the 
Masonic principle in its truth and virtue. My intention 
in writing it is to supply « drnderatuMi viz., a volume 
containing the instructions, documents, and discipline of 
the Masonic Economy, in all its bearings. The use of it 
must be obvious. It will plainly and completely tell 
the Craft their eternal and temporal obligations, and 
afibrd the uninitiated a fair review and estimate of Ma- 
sonry, as much as it can be universally known in the 
reflection and effect of its beii^fit and beauty. 

It argues well for your Boyal Highnesses head and 
hetrt, that you are warmly interested in promoting Ma- 
sonry. Your presiding with ability, as you do, in the 
Chair of the Grand Lodge, (in which the Prince Regent 
presided before, and a popular nobleman at present 
going to shed lustre on his Majesty's Eastern Empire* 
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sat as an applauded Substitute,) superadds a bright 
advantage to the cause, and promises a better era to 
Masons. Masons already look up to your Boyal High- 
ness as thdr MMoMsab* Tour presidency is hailed as 
the day-spring from on high to dissipate the darkness 
which obscures Masonry, and to develope its learning 
and benevolenoe. Masonry, wo know, is oalciilatsed to 
ameliorate num in the world — ^to m^ke him imitate the 
Divine Architect's (M^tributes, and so to superinduce the 
Maker's image in the human mind* Its progress and 
encouragement, if so, is very good. From the common 
condition of man in the multitude, and its own peculiar 
Constitution, Masonry must be confined and limited at 
all iimes. However, if it be judiciously managed, it will 
tend to humanize and bless mankind. So the occult 
operation of. elementary fire insinuates its powers, and 
feeds all nature, — ^its fostering heat is ev#ry where, and 
its fervent force is found in each material substance. 
May the warmth and light of Masonry be regulated and 
directed by means of your Royal Highness, diffusing 
solid comfort and satisfactory entertainment in the' com- 
munity, assisting the advancement of the Arts and Sci- 
ences, and inspiring your own illustrious breast with the 
consolations arising from a consciousness of doing good. 
In the faithful spirit of this sacred sentiment, I beg to 
subscribe myself, 

May it please your Boyal Highness, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
And truly devoted Fellow-Member of 

The Fhktemity of Freemasons, 

JONATHAN ASHE, D.D., M.M. 

Bristoly Nov. 1, 1818. 



TO 



THE ANCIENT FRATEBNTTT 



OF 



FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS 



Worthy Bhethren, 

I feel it necessary to address you m editing a new 
work on Masonry. Many amQng you are aware that a 
Masonic Manual w&s wanted, both for Lodges and 
individuals, in order to supply a summary of the princi- 
ples and duties of the Brotherhood, as much as the 
economy of Masonry can or ought to be explained in 
such a manner. I humbly hope that I have succeeded 
in contracting ftud combining the spirit and provisions, of 
Masonry, so as to present the analysis and interest of it 
in an unperplexed and undivided body of obligation and 
ethics. In the progress of this interesting task, which I 
found more arduous than I expected, I had to consult 
the recorded history and detached writings of Masons in 
every age and era of the world. As I disclaim originality 
I shall not be accused of plagiarism, and it might be 
even prolix to enumerate the sources and authorities 
from which I derived and took my materials. I do 
think it right, however, to mention the respected names 
of Prbston, Smith, Fubnouoh, and Calcott,^ as au- 

> It is rather exixaordinary ihai onr worthy Brother should have 
omitted the name of Hutchinsom, when enumerating the authors to 
whose laJbouTB he had heen indebted in the compilation of his work ; 
becaose he has borrowed more matter from ** The Spirit of Masonry," 
than from all the rest oombined. — ^£t>iTOS. 

(«) 
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thors to whom I am particularly indebted for enabling 
me to preserve a regulated arrangement in setting forth 
the doctrine and discipline of Masonry. 

A member, as I am, of the sacred profession, somi 
blame may be attached to me for writing on Masonry 
I have been an admirer of it for many years; and I hop^ 
that my illustration of .it in this book will exculpate n^e 
from the charge of profaneness in being a Mason, {.ad 
continuing to admire its principles. If its ecoQom^ be 
sometimes Bubject to abuse, it may be well asked> what 
system or institution of human society can 1/e kept 
entirely incontaminate? My book cannot fail to have 
some tendency to disabuse Masonry, and rescuv; it from 
the unfair obloquy frequently cast upon it by mdividuals, 
however gifted they might be, who possessed neither 
opportunity or candour duly or truly to appreciate its 
merits. A few men of talent have attacked it with some 
apparent success, but I need not observe to Masons that 
they were, after all their efforts, impotent assailants. 
Truth may be aspersed and traduced, but it cannot be 
destroyed, or put down from the adamantine basis on 
which it stands. In kingdoms and dynasties of despot- 
ism» Masonry was always watched with jealousy, if not 
excluded by tyranny. But the Government of England 
was never hostile to it, because, being founded in the 
genius of civil liberty, it always made truth its ally. 
In France, at any time. Masonry could not be tolerated 
by th^ ruling powers.* Arbitrary sovereignty extinguishes 

' The French Masons, doling the last oentiuy, spoke of-EInglish 
Freemasonij in the most absurd and improbable terms, olassing it 
amongst societies of a ridicnlons tendency, which they ignoraiilly 
affirm we call coteries. **Les Cotteries de Gras et de Maigres, des 
Bois, de St. George, des Yoisons Log6s dans nne mSme rue ; dea 
Nigands et des Buvenrs de Bierre de Brunswick, des Duellistes, de 
Denx Sols, des Lai'ds* des Gauds an frange, des Amooreux ; la Cot- 
terie EtemeUe, et nombre d'autres. La Cotterie Etemelle, qui n*a 
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tbe spirit of diBc«8si6n, whenever individuals presume to 
erect themselves into a private or secret body. And 
should even the story which the Abbi Baruel published 
with such soundings solemnKry, be founded in Ixuth, the 
charge cMinot conto iiome to British Masons, edmposed 
as they are of the sovereign himself, the scms of the 
sovereign, and the nobility of the realm, as well as the 
most loyal and excellent supporters of the Constitution 
and Commonwealth. Inde^, Baruel sufficiently invali- 
dated his own allegations against Masons. It is plain 
that every Masonic Lodge to which he was admitted, 
(without taking the necessary obligations which guard 
Masonry, as if by *' a flaming sword,") constituted merely 
a secret club of Jacobins, as sanguinary as the original 
conspirators wl)0 met in the Rue de St. Jacques. His 
charges thus fall to the ground ; and it is evident that 
he is an enemy to British freedom, and also ignorant of 
Masonry, to all its intents and purposes. 

Baruel's book is, no doubt) not only a libel on Mason- 
ry, but insidiously libellous to the civiV and religious 
polity, which Britons support as the pure eternal head- 
spring out of which all their benefits and blessings flow, 
and to which Masons never cease to wish prosperity in 
the sentiment of Father Paul — Esto Perpetnaflf 

The writer of this work will be sorry, indeed, if it 
frustrate his expectations of utility in its circulation. 

M institute que rers la findu gaerres oiviles d'Angleterre, et qtii a 
souffert quelques interraptions, avoit pourtant d^ja consommft aa 
commencement de ce sidcle, oinquante tonneaoz de tabac, trentt? 
mille pieces da bierre, mille bcuiqnes du vin rouge du Portugal* deux 
ceuB pipes d'eau-de-yie," ^cc. The author adds, that by Freemasons 
>* la honteille s'appeUe baril ; 7 a qui disent hanqt^e^ oela est in- 
different.. On donne au vin fo nom de pottdre, aussi bien qu'2^ I'eau ; 
aTBc cette difference, que Pun -est poudre rouges et Pautre Poudre 
hlanche^ On n'a que de gobelets, qu'on appeUe canofu.*' (L'Ordre 
des Frano Masons trahi; par I'Abb^ Perau, p. 13, 41.) What 
superlatiTe traah is this ! — Editob. 
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For the entertainment of Masons ik was chiefly madoi 
and it is fondiy hoped it will afford them a considerable 
degree of information and use. In this laudable expec- 
tation it is submitted by the author^ who begs to sub- 
teribe himself, with faithful good wishes for the success 
of Masonry, and the honour and advantage of all its 
memberS) 

Their truly Obedient Servant, 

Friend and Brother^ 

JOlf ATHAN ASHE, D.D., M.M 



BrH$ol, Nap,, 1818. 



THE EDlTOR^S ADDRESS. 



Thb appearance of a New Edition of the Masonio 
Manual, demands ^ few obseiratious from its Editor. 
It has undergone a thorough revision, and many verbal 
amendments have been introduced^ as will appear from 
a comparison with the former editions. And this is not 
the only improvement which has been attempted. Ex-* 
planatory notes have been added ; and it is hoped the 
inquiring Brother may derive some important information 
from these desultory i^pendages. 

The work contains much of the morality which had 
been interwoven into the Lectures of Masonry, as they 
existed at the time .when it was written; and many 
ceremonial details have also been incorporated into its 
pages. And although considerable alterations have been 
made in the Lectures since tkat period, they have not 
materially a^ected those portions of .the symbolical sys- 
tem which have been here introduced.* With inde&tigaUe 
industry, our author has selected tiie most valuable illus- 
trations from all the authentic publications on MasOnry, 
and has arranged them in such a manner as to form a 
consecutive series of Arguments which may \^e delivered 
firom the Chair of a Lodge with benefit to the hearers. 
He has succeeded in stringing together a constellation 
of gems, against the purity of whi6h the most inveterate 
sceptic can find nothing to object. 

It is true, and I make the admission with regrett that 
some of our own Brethren — ^men of rank, talent, and 

(9) 
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virtue — appear to entertain a repugnance to the promul* 
gation, through the press, of Masonic writings. This is 
undoubtedly an error in judgmeut, although it may ori- 
ginate in the purest feelings for the prevalence of truth 
and moral rectitude. Had it not been for the influence 
of recent publications on Masonry, djelineating its moral 
tendency, its science, and its philosophy, I am persuaded 
the Order would not now have been in existence. Half 
a century ago public feeling was in arms against it; — 
prejudice had arrayed it in the garb of vice, irreligion, 
and atheism ; — it was represented fs a monster of ini- 
quity, brooding in its o^ult Lodges over the contemplated 
destruction of civil and religious order amongst mankindt 
whilst writers of character and talent denounced it fix>m 
the press.^ Their confident assertions were received 
with avidity at that awful period of political agitation, 
and excited against the Craft the bitterest feelings of 
hatred and ill-will ; and« if th^y had remained unan* 

' Thus, Le Frane, who wrote shortly after the French Berolatioii, 
designated Freemasonry as " a hidden and emblematioal system of 
Equality and Deism ; and undertook to demonstrate that ** it menaced 
approaching ruin both to Church and State.'| The Abbe Baruel was 
still more plain and pointed. He professed to ** explain the means 
and succours which Freemas(Hiry afforded to the modem sophhters 
in the French Reyolution, and to show how much it threatened the 
social orders of the world," (toI. ii., p. 262). A little further on he 
BUyB, **dios^ did not Buslead us who, formerly initiated into those 
mysteries, at length owned that they had been dupes ; that all that 
equality and liberty, whiclh they had treated as mere play, had already 
prored a most desperate game for their country, and might bring 
ruin on the whole unirerse. And I have met with many of these 
adepb since the reYoltttion,-bothin France and elsewhere, idio had 
foimeriy been lealous Masons, but latterly confessing with bitterness 
this fatal secret, Ti^hich reduces the whole science of Masonry, like 
the French Bevolution, to these two words, Equality and Liberty,*' 
(p. 268). These charges, and others of a still more serious nature 
and tendency, were re-echoed by Professor Boblsoift and others, to the 
great detriment of the Order. 
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Bwered, tliroi]|[h an injadioious ayersion to publications 
on Freemaaonry , the Order wotild have been in danger 
of total annihilation. It weA sared by the zeal of a few 
intrepid Masonic authors. 

What is the state of Freemasonry now? Si^ce her 
cause has been advocated from the press, the charges 
urged against her with such pertinacity and confidence 
have been discovered to be groundless and untrue ; the 
torrent which thireatened to overwhelm her has exhausted 
its force ; numerous flourishing Lodges existed where Ma- 
sonry was formerly a by- word and a reproach; the 
numbers of the Brethren have doubled and trebled; her 
charities arer abundant ; her members virtuous land hap- 
py ; and never was there a time in the annals of Masonry, 
when she was such a blessing to the Brethren at large ; 
and in such general estimation amongst ^those who have 
not been admitted into h^r communion. All this amount 
of good I have no hlesitation in attributing, almost solely, 
to the judicious publications on the' subject of Masonry 
which have appeared during the present and the latter 
end of the last century ; and much of it to the leading 
periodical and organ of the Craft — the '^Freemason's 
Quarteriy Review." 

As an evidence of the accuracy of this deduction, tho 
present state of Freemasonry in America^ (notwith- 
standing a most un&vourable occurrence which was 
calculated to throw it into the shade a few* years ago), 
may be safely cited. It has a Grand Lodge in every 
State ; and at least one periodical under the patronage 
of every Grand Lodge. Prizeis are offered annually for 
the best Essay on the true principles of the Craft, which 
is published by authority ; and the transactions of Grand 
Lodge are distributed in the form of a printed pamphlet 
throughout the world. • In consequence of these judi- 
cious proceedings, I am told that almost every third 
male adult throughout the whole population, eligible 
for admission into the Order, is a Mason, and, as wa leant 
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from tbe printed TraoaaotioBS of the Grand Lodge of 
Kew York»> Dec. 2, 1840, <<tiie Institution 
in all the States with vigour and beauty.'' 



* At the aboye Grand Lodge, the M. W. Grand Master made the 
folfewing grattfying oommmiioatloii to the Brel2iteB. He said, *^Tfae 
daties ef the Masonic goveniments oom^silend vith those of the 
cml goyenunents of states ; they are to promote the peaoe^ seevrity, 
l^rpsperil^jr, aa,d happiness of the people ; in times of danger to afibrd 
pr9teotion, hy the wise application of their own powers* or foj the 
powers of their allies; in periods of prosperity, to give the best 
tfbreotion to the ourrent of popular activity, by tiie elevation of the 
stamdard of knowledge and virtae, and by cnltiyatiiig foreign relalioQS 
and intbmal improvements. Scudi has been^ the course, pnrsned by 
this Grand Lodge, steadily and nndeviatingly, throng the whole 
period of the present Grand Mastership. Amongst the means which 
have been adopted to strengthen and seCnre th^ imion, integrity, and 
parity of the Order, is the system which is now gradually going into 
opeiation, and which,, when folly developed, wift concentrate in this 
body evexy facility for the commonioation and reception oi intelfi- 
gence, and for the cuLtivati(m of those fraternal relations throngfaout 
the world which constitute the unttt, usefulness, and olory of 
ous Institution. Everywhere within this jurisdiction there exists a 
strong desire for infotmation, not only as to what this Grand Lo^^ 
is doing, but what aU other Grand Lodgea ar^ doing. This desire 
after information on all subjects relating to the progress and state of 
the- Orieft affords a sure evidence that the spirit of the. Institution is 
vigorous and active ; and it is ike duty^ and has been the determination^ 
of the Grand Officers to afford every, encouragement to the increase 
and diffusitm of^isejvl knowledge. Our foreign coirespondenoe has 
been laigely extended, and is stiU advancing in extent and interest, 
and the result has been an increased demand for the publications qf 
this iirand Lodge^ so that the very large editions of the Transactions 
usually printed toill now scarcely suffice. At the same Grand Lodge, 
the Grand Secretary asked permission to present th^ prospectus of a 
work which he oontemplated publidiing, under tiie tide of * a Portrait 
Gallery of Eminent American Freemf»6os» and History of the Ma- 
SQoio Institution in the United States.* The proposed address to the 
Psatemity gnd the prospectus was then read ; whereupon the follow* 
ing Resolution was unanimously adopted :-^^ That thb Grand Lodge 
highly approve of the proposed work of the Bt. W. Grand Secretary, 
entitled the Portrait Gallery of Eminent American Freemasons* and 
xaosaunead ii to the paaEoosgs of the Fratsmity.' " 
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From these facts and aiguments the conclusion is 
inevitable, that a discooragement of jadicious publicap 
tions on the subject of Masonry is decidedly pi^udicial 
to the Order ; because it would have a tendency to pre- 
vent the ^semination of Masonic principles, and obstruct 
their certain effect — ^the amelioration of public moralSi 
and the diffiision of a geiiial system of science and philo* 
sophy, which would essentially conduce to the best 

interests of religion and virtue. 

• 

Scopwiek Vtcaragef Aug. 14t&, 184& 
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Thb author of the ''Maionic Manujftl'' ventuies to 
invite the attention of the public to a subject, which has 
for several years excited considerable curiosityy but do 
profound or solid investigation. 

In accompanying Imn through this arduous duty, he 
trusts the reader will not expect from, him a rhetoric to 
admire, or an eloquence to applaud; tiiese are endow- 
ments which the Mason has neither leisure to cultivate 
nor to acquire ; therefore, he has idmed at nothing but 
simplicity and truth, and has even divested himsetf of 
such technical terms as might perplex the reason of thos0' 
who are not desirous of entering ipto useless r^nements, 
and tedious abstractions* . 

Long has the greater part of mankind laboured under 
prejudices against Masoniy, which might have been 
avoided by an acquamtance with* the manners and prioh 
ciples of that ancient Society. During the study of 
most sciences, we notice impro^wements unknown to the 
majority of the people ; and in no one instance have they 
become more conspicuous than in the study of Masonry, 
and particularly that portion of it which relates to the 
origin and progress of that truly sublime establishment. 

Since the wild conjectures of deluded men were ban 
ished from the annals of Masonry, the study of Masonry 
has become one of the most useftil and pleasing to all of 
an enlightened understanding. In the *^ Masonic ManuaV* 
the science is characterised by a manner hostile only to 
the pride of the pedantic scholar. The author has the 
honour to open some of the most extensive scene^-*let 
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their magnificenoe lead the intelligent. An entrance is 
desired, that the wonderful greatness and wisdom dis- 
played in the system of Masonry may be contemplated 
vntk raptm^ in parts neglected by the vtilgar as a 
^ dreary void." For his part, although imperious circum- 
stances frequently compelled him to suspend his views, 
still he brought with him an undecayed sensibility to 
their attractions, and a determination to perform his duty 
with all the assiduty and zeal he was capable of exert- 
iBg on so grand and' important an t>x^ca8ioIl• . 

It is not a little to the hcmour of the present age, that 
so many gentlemen of liberal fortune and respectable 
fcrniliee have dedicated much of their time, and not a 
liitle of ibeir wealtii, to sustain the cause of Masonio 
•cieiice and Masonic character. This observation will, 
undoubtedly, firom the association of ideas, recall the 
names of Preston, of Smitb,'of Fumough, and of Calcott, 
to familiar recollection*. 

Of tiie writers on 'Masonrj^ the author mentions the 
names of those who have endeaveured to make them- 
selves acquainted with the object of his immediate inves- 
tigation. And yet how impei^Mi was the information 
they obtained I However, his object is not to criticise, 
but to in£(mn. What others have not done he has 
endeavocyred to do» Asd if the sublimity of a subject 
can exalt an author, he flatters himself bis Dissertation 
on Masonry wHl raise him to the top of the compass. 

That the Society of Free and Accepted Masons pos- 
sess a grand secret among themselves, is an undoubted 
fact; what this gtead secret is, or of what unknown 
maikerials it consists, mankind in general, not dignified 
with the Order, have made the most ridiculous supposi- 
tions; the i|piorant have thought that we confer with 
the devil, and many other contemptible surmises have 
been piomulgated, too tedious to mention and too dull 
to laegh at ; while the more polished part of mankind 
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puzde tiieiapely#0 with r^eotkms n^on rafined, tiiongh 
equally absurd. To dispel the opinioiuHlive mkt, ae the 
author's infeation i and, however rash the step maj be 
thought, that he, a mere atom in the grand system, 
should attempt so difficult, so nioe a. task, yet he flatten 
himself that he shall not <Mily get dear orer it, but dso 
meet with the united plaudits both of the public and of 
his Brethren* • ' 

Religion, morality. Masonic polity, in fine, erery thing 
important and interestiog has been carefully selected, to 
add to the illumination of tha ^^ Masonic Manual*" But 
while the afikirs of Masonry have been its prominent 
trait, 90 pains w^e spared to render it worthy the peru- 
sal, of the classic- afidcthe statesman; nor is it so sitent 
on science in general as not to be capable of contributing 
to the information and amusement of all classes. To 
detect sophistry, to denounce cabal, are its unremitting 
endeavours* In defeating the designs of the 'disaffected, 
in frustrating the machinations of the ill-disposed,* in 
unmasking the &etious. spirit. Qf an organized opposition 
to Masonry, its utmost efforts are constantly exerted. It 
forms upon the whole, a standard of Masonic principles, 
adapted not only to subdue a spirit of opposition, but 
also to check the progress of error, as likewise to infuse 
throughout the Order a true Masonic ardour, with a 
refined sense of honour, a rigid regard for discipline, 
sound principles of science, and an exalted notion of 
independence, with a becoming reverence for th^ Insti- 
tution. In the exposure of error, in the pursuit of pre- 
judice, it endeavours to aid the energies of the Brethren ; 
and for the overthrow of licentiousness, which otherwise 
must effect the abridgement of Masonic liberty, it never 
relaxes in its efforts to excite the resources of the 
Society. 

It has been the peculiar province of this work to offer 
many ideas that have escaped its contemporaries ; and 

2 
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UDongBt ito proud featoies o£ distinetion are tbose of 
virtue, congistencyy and principle. 

Such is the iiatwe of the ** Masonic Manual." By 
the. unadulterated purity of its principles it must ulti- 
mately command the admiration of all parties, and can- 
not fail to extort a degree of approbation from the 
candour eren of those whom it reluctantly condemns. 
Though' it may be the object of others to divest public 
opinion of all respect for Masonry — of all love for that 
illustrious Order^it has been the endeavour of the §uthor 
to guard them against the consequences of such conduct, 
so sedulously broached fdr the poisoning of their minds, 
the corruption of their manners, the contaminating those 
sources of comfort and distinction .which gladden and 
adorn social life. In the exposure of misconduct, in the 
reprobation of imposture, his only aim has been to cor- 
rect error, and to work amendment. That he has not 
altogether failed in his attempts, may be collected from 
a reference to the work, and for which the author solicits 
the patronage of the public and the Fraternity. 
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ARGUMENT I. 

OH THB NATXIRB AND NECESSITT OF THE 1CA80NI0 
SOCIETY, AND THB DUTY INCUMBENT ON MASONS TO 
ACT AS UPRIGHT AND HONOUBABLE MEN. 

If we duly consider Man, we shall find him a social 
being; and, in efibct, such is his nature, that he cannot 
well subsist alone : for out of society he could neither 
preserve life, display nor perfect his faculties and talents, 
nor attain any real or solid happiness. Had not the God 
of Nature intended him for sociiBty, he would never have 
formed him subject to such a variety of wants and infir- 
mities. This would have been highly inconsistent with 
divine wisdom, and the regularity 6f divine omniscience: 
on the contrary, the very necessities of human nature 
unite men togetiier, and &t them in a siate of mutual 
dependence on one another. For, sdect the most per- 
fect and accomplished of the human race, — a Hercules 
or a Sampson, a Bacon or a Boyle, a Locke or a Newton ; 
nay, we need not except Solomon himselfy-^^and suppose 
him fixed alone, even in this happy country, wherd 
Nature, from her bounteous stores, seems to have formed 
another Eden, and we should soon find him deplorably 
wretched ; and, by being destitute of social intercourse, 
deprived of every shadow of happiness. 

Therefore, for the establishment of dur felicity, Provi- 
dence, in its general system, with regard to the govern- 
ment of this world, has ordained a reciprocal connection 
between all the various parts of it, which cannot subsiM 
without a mutual dependence; and, from the human 
species down to the lowest parts of the creation, one 
cnain unites all nature. This is excellently observed, 
and beautifully described, by a celebrated poet, in thd 
following lines : 
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God in the nature of each being fonnda 

Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds ; 

Bat as he formed a whole, the whole to bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness. 

So from the first eternal order ran, 

And creature jink'd to oreatore, man to maiL — ^Popb. 

Under these circumstanceB, men must of necessity form 
associations for their comfort and defence, as well as for 
their very existence. Had revelation been altogether 
sileat on this point, yet we mighty by the mere light of 
nature, haye easily aiscoyered it to be our duty to be 
kindly affectioned one to another. No system can be 
more agreeable to the common sentiments of mankind, 
nothing built upon surer terms of equity and reason, 
than that I should' treat my fellow-creature with the 
same candour and beneyolence, with the same affection 
and sincerity, I should expect myself. It is. true this 
was not deliyered in express words till the time of Moses, 
nor so fully explaiped and understood as at the coming 
of the prophets. Yet we have great reason to believe 
that this was the first law revealed to Adam, immediately 
upon his fall, and was a genuine precept of uncorrupted 
nature. That every one is naturally an enemy to his 
neighbour, was the malevolent assertion of the late 

Shiiosopher Hobbs, one, who, vainly thinking himself 
eeper versed in the principles of man than any before 
him, and, having miserably corrupted his own mind by 
many wild extravagancies, concluded, from such acquired 
corruption, that all men were naturally the same. How 
to reconcile a tenet of this kind with the justness and 
ffoodness of a Supreme Being, seem& a task too diflScult 
for the most knowing person to execute ; and the author 
himself was contented barely to lay it down without the 
least show of argument in its defence. That God should 
be a being of infinite justice, creating us in a necessary 
state of dependence on, and at the same time bring us 
into the world with inclinations of enmity and cruelty 
towards each otheic, is a contradiction so palpable as no 
man can assert consistently with a reverential notion of 
his Maker. And were there no sufficient proofs against 
it, even from our imperfect ideas of the Creator, the very 
laws of nature would confute it. By the law of nature, 
I would be understood to mean, that will of God which 
is discoverable to us by the light of reason, without the 
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assigtaiice of revelation. Now nothing is more evident 
than this grand maxim : that whatever principles and 
actions have an inseparable connection with the public 
happiness, and are necessary to the well-being of society, 
are fundamental laws of nature, and bear the stamp of 
divine authority. 

This will more evidently appear frofb the fdUowing 
consideration. When the Grand Architect of the uni- 
verse had, with the greatest wisdom, and most exact 
proportion, formed this globe, and replenished it vnth 
every thing necessary for life and ornament, he$ last of 
all, created man, after his own image, endowing him with 
rationiil and immortal powers, adiBquate to the present 
and future happiness for which he was designed. 

But though he found himself in Paradisef where every 
thing abounded for his sustenance and delight, yet, for 
want of a creature of the same rational nature with 
himself, his felicity was incomplete ; so much did the 
innate ideas of society possess and influence the human 
mind from its first existence, that the highest enjoyments, 
without participation, were tasteless and unaTOcting ; a 
strong proof that, even in the original state of human 
nature, selfish and narrow principles had no idiare ; and 
that to communicate blessings was to increase them. To 
gratify his wishes, enlarge his mind, ^and establish his 
before imperfect happiness, God created an help-mate 
for him, '^ Woman, his last, best gift;'-' thereby enabling 
him to exchange the solitary for the social lue ; ap im- 

Eerfect for a perfect bliss!  Now the human mind 
egan to expand ; a new train of ideas and affections 
succeeded ; its joys were increased, and its wishes accom- 
plished. These dispositions were continued with the 
species, and man has ever since had recourse to society 
as an essential means to humanly his heart, and amelio- 
rate the enjoyments of life. 

But, alas ! he being created free in the exercise of the 
&culties, both of body and mind, and these facidties 
being vitiated by sin in our first parents, the taint became 
hereditary, and soon broke out m symptoms which fore- 
boded destruction to the peace and happiness of the 
world. Cain furnished an early and terrible instance of 
the truth of this assertion, when,, of the first two broth-- 
ers that ever were on earth, one fell a victim to the 
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eavioufl fury of the other, and demonstrated that a train 
of new passions had taken possession of the human 
heart. Envy, hatred^ land revenge now made their 
appearanoe» and bloodisfaed and discord followed. Ties 
of consanguinity first cemented mankind ; but after the 
sons of Noah had rendered the earth more populous, and 
the , confusion oT languages had separated one family 
from another, vice and impiety boldly reared their heads. 
Therefore, to remedy these dreadful evils, and avert their 
consequences, the uniting various men, and different 
orders, in the bonds of friendship, seemed the best and 
surest method ; and was, indeed, the greatest and most 
effectual defence against the universal depravity of cor- 
rupted human nature : it was here alone protection could 
be had from the attacks of violence, or the insinuations 
of fraud, from the force of brul^l strength, or the snares 
of guilty design. 

Further to promote these ends, and secure such bless- 
ings, laws were now necessarily introduced for the safety 
and advantage of every individual ; and of their good 
effects, we in this nation, ought to be better judged than 
the whole world besides, for ours we may exto^ bjA St. 
Paul expresses himself, ^* in confidence of boasting.'* 

If we confine ourselves to particular parts of society, 
and treat the bodies of men, who, though members of, 
and subordinate to the general system, unite themselves 
into distinct eomnlunities, for their own immediate 
advantage, and relatively for the public benefit, we shall 
find some entering into such associations upon different 
views to answer various pui^oses. We, of this nation 
in particular, fear no enemy at our gates, no violence 
firom our neighbours, and I hope no treachery from our 
friends; but assemble with men of similar opinions 
and manners, not out of necessity for the preserva- 
tion of our lives, but to render them more beneficial 
te others, and pleasing to ourselves ; by enabling us to 
perform those duties, and afford that assistance to each 
other in a united capacity, which, as individuals, we 
were unable to do. 

To this kind of associations I shall confine myself in 
the following work ; and shall treat on the ancient insti- 
tntion of Free and Accepted Masons in particular, an 
establishment founded on the benevolent intention of 
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extending and confirming mutual happiness^ upon the 
best and truest principles of moral and social virtue.* 

For, amon^ many instances of the above truth, appar- 
ent to every mtelligent person, let us reflect that m all 
societies and gov^*nments there are some indigent and 
miserable, whom we are taught to regard. as objects of 
our compassion and our bounty ; and it is our indispens- 
able dufy to aid such vrith our counsel, commiserate 
their afflictions, and relieve them in their distress. 

i 'Tis what the happy to th' imhapp^ owe. 

For what man gives, the goda on him bestow. — Pops. 

This principle is the bond of peace, and the cement 
of Masonic affection. Freemasons esteem it a virtue of 
the most diffusive nature, not to be confined to particular 
persons, but extended to the whole human race, to admin- 
ister assistance to whom it is their highest pride, and 
their utmost wish, establishing friendships, and forming 
connections, not by receiving, but conferring benefits. 
As soon might the builder alone work through each 
tedious course of an edifice without the assistance of his 
fellow-craftsmen, as poor, helpless, unassisted man toil 
through each chequered stage of human life. 

The Almighty has, therefore, furnished men with dif- 
ferent capacities, and blessed them with various powers, 
that they may be mutually beneficial and serviceable' to 
each other ; and, indeed, wherever we turn our eyes and 
thoughts, we shall find scope sufficient to employ those 
capacities, and exercise those powers, agreeably to the 
celebrated maxim of the great Socratic disciple, that 
we are not bom for ourselves alone. 

That we may not be too much elevated with the con- 
templation of our own abundance, w^ should consider, no 
man comes into this world without imperfections ; that 
we may not decline being serviceable to our fellow- 
creatures, we should reflect, that all have their portion 

• 

^ To use the words of aa elegant writer, Freemasonry is anmsli- 
tntion, not as the ignorant and uninstructed vainly simpose, Icmnded 
on unmeaning mystery, folr the enconragemeirt of baechanglian 
fSestivity, and Support of mere good fellowship ; but an institntioix 
founded on eternal reason and truth, whose deep basis is the civiliza- 
tion of mankind ; and whose everlastiDg glory is to have the im- 
movable support of those two mighty pillars — science and morality. 

•JblDrfOB. 
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for improyement ; that we may not be remiss nor reluet- 
ant m good offices, we should remind ourselyes, howeyer 
affluent our fortune, we are not entiiiely independent of j 
others, and where much is giyen much will be required. 
We are commanded to be fruitful in good works ; and 
throughout the whole creatit>n we shall find no precedent 
for inutility or indolence, for he that contributes neither 
study, labour, nor fortune to the public, is a deserter of 
the community. All human affections, if directed by 
the goyeming principle of reason, tend to promote some 
useful purpose. Compassion, if properly exerted, is the 
most beneficial of all human yirtues, extending itself to 
a ffreater numb^ of objects, exciting more lasting degrees 
oi happiness, J:;han any other. Some affections are, 
indeed more fierce and yiolent, but their action, like a 
sud[den explpsion of combustibles, is no sooner begun 
than its force is spent. 

The rational, the manly pleasure, which necessarily 
accompanies compassion, can only be known to those 
who haye experienced its effects ; for who eyer relieyed 
the indigent, and did not at the same time receiye the 
highest gratification ? To see a fellow-creature labour- 
ing in agony and pain, or struggling under the oppres- 
siye burthen of helplessness and want, presently raises 
pity in the human breast, induces us to sympathise with 
the obiect in his distress, and inspires us witn the tender 
dispositions of charity and assistance. 

If our pleasure were to be estimated in proportion to 
its extent and duration, that of doing good must riyal 
and outshine all others of which the mind is susceptible, 
being both from its nature, and the yariety of objects on 
which it acts, greatly superior to the fleeting and unsatis- 
factory enjoyment arising from the gratiraction of our 
sensual appetites. Hence compassion, both on account 
of its duration, from its pleasing effects, and its un- 
bounded utility to the world, ought to be highly yalued 
and duly cultivated by all who consult their own felicity, 
or the prosperity and interest of that country or people 
to whom they belong. 

It would be absurd to dwell longer on this head, as I 
am addressing a body who in eyery age, from the earliest 
times to this, present day,' haye been justly celebrated 

• «' Solon, Plato, and Pytbngonip, and from them the Grecian 
literati in general, were obliged for tlieir learning, in a great measure. 
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tor thrir ^mnterested liberality, and whose proceediogi 
have been constantly directed hj the desire of doing 

Sood to, and promoting the happiness of, every iAdivi- 
uaL 

From the foregoing considerations, the necessity of 
constituting particular societies is strikingly obvious; 
for, next to uie veneration of the Supreme Being, the 
love of mankind seems to be the most promising source 
of real satisfaction ; it is a never-failing bne to him who, 

Sossessed of this principle, enjoys also the means of in- 
ulging it ; and wo makes the superiority of hii for- 
tune, his knowledge, or his power, subservient to the 
wants of his fellow-creatures. It is true, there are few 
whose abilities or fortunes are so adapted to the neces- 
sities and infirmities of human nature, as to render them 
capable of performing works of universal beneficence ; 
but a spiiit of universal benevolence may be exercised 
by all: and the bounteous Father of Natdre has not 
proportioned the pleasures to the greatness of the effect^ 
but to the greatness of the cause. Here let not my 
meaning be mistaken. I would not be understood to 
insinuate that we are so obliged to be bountiful that 
nothing will excuse us; for it is an universal maxim 
among Masons, that *^ justice must precede charity;*' 
abd, except where the exigencies of the distressed call 
for immediate relief, we should always recollect our 
natural connections, and debts to the world, when- 
ever our disposition may prompt us to bestow any 
singular bounty. And, give me leave to observe, it is 
not the idles indolent, or extravagant, but the indus- 
trious, though distressed Brother, who has a just title 
to our extraordinary beneficence; a circumstance that 
ought always to direct the exertion oC the above 
virtue. 

Having thus, in some measure, deduced /he nature 
and necessity of society, and in part shown the duties 
incumbent upon us as members otit, may we, as upright 
men and Masons, faithfully discharge tne duties of our 

to Masomyt and the Uboim of some of our andeBt Brethrm. The^ 
fetched their knowledge from afar, and borrowed their philosoj^h/ 
firom the inscriptions of Egyptian columns, and the hierogljphioal 
jfigures of the sacred pillars of Hermes '* (Sermon at Gkmoestert 
1752.)— Editor. 
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various statioiui; and above all, be ever ready to do to 
others as we would in their circumstanees reasonably 
wish to be done linto !^ 

They who move in a higher sphere, have, indeed, a 
larger province wherein to do good; but tibtoso of an 
inferior degree will be as eminently distinguished in the 
mansions of bliss, if they move regularly, if they are 
useful members of society, as the highest* He who 
performs his part best, not he who personates an exalted 
character, will meet with applause. For the moon, 
though it borrows its light from the sun, also sets forth 
the glory of QroA ; and the flowers of the field declare a 
providence equally with the stars of the firmament. 

To conclude, then, let me exhort all my worthy 
Brethren to be diligent in the cultivation of every moral 
and social virtue; for so long do we act consistently 
with the principles of our venerable Institution. Then 
what has been said, though on an occasion far more im- 
portant to mankinc^ may not improperly be appropri- 
ated as the badge of our respectable Order, *' By this 
shall all men know that you belong to the Brethren, if 
your hearts glow with afiection, not to Masons alone, but 
to the whole race of mankind." And well, indeed, may 
ours be called i happy Institution ! whose supreme wish 
is founded on the truest source of felicity, and whose 
warmest endeavours are ever exerted in cementing the 
ties of human nature by acts of benevolence, charity, 
and social affection; and who, amidst the corruption 
^nd immorality of the latter ages, have maintained in 
our atoemblies the genuine principles .and unsullied 
re put ation acquired and established in the first. 

whilst qualities like these direct your proceedings* 
and influence your actions, Freemasonry must ever be 
revered and cultivated by the jnst, the good, and the 
exalted mind, as the surest means of establishing peace, 
harmony, and goodwill amongst wen. 

 

* Banm Bielfield, Chancellor of t\^e Prussian Umyersitiea, when 
cbnmderme the propriety of becoming a Mason, says : ** One reflec- 
tion that ossipatea my Brmples, and hastened my reception, was, 
that I knew this Order to be composed of a great number of veiy 
worthy men ; men who, I was sure, would never have twice entered 
a Lodge, if anything had passed tiiere that was in the least inoom- 
palible with a character of the strictest virtue." — ^EtorroH. 
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ARGUMENT IL 

ON THB ORIGIN, NATUBS, AND OBUON OV THB MA80NIO 
INSTITUTION, AND A OONFVTATION OF THB MANY 
SHAMBPUIi ANB IDLB FALSBHOODS WHICH ABB IN- 
DirSTBIOirSLT PBOPAQATBD BY ITS BNBBIIBS. 

Thb antiquity and utility of Freemasonry being gene* 
rally acknowledged in most parts of the habitable world, 
it would be as absurd to conceive it requic^ new aids 
for its support, as for him who has the use of sight to 
demand a proof of the rising and setting of the sun. 
Nevertheless, in compliance with the requests of many 
worthy Brethren, I shall lay before my readers seme 
strictures on the origin, nature, and design of that Insti- 
tution ; and, with prudent reserve, confute and avert the 
many shamefol and idle falsehoods which are industri-* 
ously propag^;ed by its enemies, the better to inform 
the candid and well-meaning Brother, s^ho might not 
readily know how to investigate the truth, or want Insure 
and opportunity for that purpose. 

With this vie«7 I have made it my business to collect 
a great number of passages from writers eminent for 
their learning and probity, where I thou^t they might 
serve to illustrate mv subject. The propriety of such 
proceeding is too obvious to need any apology. 

If our first parent and his offspring had continued in 
the terrestrial paradise, they would have had no occasion 
for the mechanical arts, or any of the sciences now in 
use ; Adam being created with all those perfections and 
blessings which could either add to his dignity or be 
conducive to his real welfare^ In that happy period 
he had no propensity to evil, no perverseness m bis 
heart, no darkness or obscurity in his understanding; 
fifff had he laboured under these maladies, he would not 
have been a perfect man, nor would there have been any 
difference betwixt man in a state of innocence and in a 
state of degeneracy and corruption. It was, therefore, 
in consequence of his wilful transgression, that any evils 

3 
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came upon liini. And, liaviiif^ lost his innocencet he in 
that dreadful momeut forfeited likewise his supernatural 
lights and infused knowledge, whereby every science, so 
far as human nature is capable of, was rendered familiar 
to him without the tedious labour of ratiocination, requi- 
site to men even of the greatest abilities, whose ideas, 
after all, remain weak and imperfect. 

From this remarkable and latal era we date the neces- 
sity and origin of the science. First arose divinity, 
whereby was pointed out to fallen man the way and 
will of God, the omnipotence and mercy of an offended 
Creator; then law, as directing us to distribute justice 
to our neighbour, and relieve those who are oppressed 
or suffer wrong. The royal art was beyond all doubt 
eoeval with the above sciences, and was carefully handed 
down by Methuselah, who died but a few day« before the 
G-eneral Deluge, and who had lived 245 years with Adam, 
by whom he was instructed in all the mysteries of this 
sublime science, whieh he faithfully eommunicated to 
his grandson Noah, who transmitted it to posterity : and 
it has ever been preserved with a veneration and pru- 
dence suitable to its great importance, being always con- 
fined to the knowledge of the worthy only. This is 
confirmed by many instances, which men of reading and 
speculation, especially such as are of this Society, cannot 
suffer to escape them. t 

At first, mankind adhered to the lessons of Nature; 
she used necessity for the means, urged them to inven- 
tion, and assisted them in the operation. Our primitive 
fathers, seeing the natural face of the earth was not suf- 
ficient for the suatenance of the animal creation, had 
recourse to their faithful tutoress, who taught them how 
to give it an artificial face, by erecting habitations and 
cultivating the ground: and these operations, among 
other valuable efiects, led them to search into and con- 
template upon the nature and properties of lines, figures, 
superficies, and solids, and by degrees to form the sciences 
of geometry and architecture, which have been of the 
greatest utility to the human species. Hence we were 
first taught the means whereby we might attain practice, 
and by practice introduce speculation. 

From the Flood to the days of King Solomon, the 
liberal arts and sciences gradually spread themselves 
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over diflerent parts of the globe, every nation having 
had some share in their propagation ; but, aecording to 
their different manners, some have cultivated them with 
more accuracy, perseverance, and success than others; 
and though the secrets of the royal art have not been 
indiscriminately revealed) they have, nevertheless, been 
communkated in every age to such as were worthy to 
receive them* 

But I am not at liberty to undraw the ourtain, and 
publicly descant on this head ; it is sacred, and ever will 
remain so : those who are honoured with the trust will 
not reveal it, except to the truly qualified Brother, and 
they who are ignorant of it cannot betray it. 

I shall, however, observe, that this art was called 
royal, not only because it was originally practised by 
kings and princes, who were the first professors of it, but 
likewise on account of the superiority which so sublime 
a science gave its disciples over the rest of mankind. 

This supreme and divine knowledge beinff derived from 
the Almignty Creator to Adam, its principles have ever 
since been, and still are, most sacredly preserved and 
inviolably concealed. For as all things, in process 
of time, are liable to decay and corruption, the ancient 
professors, wisely foreseeing the ffreat abuses which their 
exalted mysteries might sustain, if generally made known, 
determined to tsonfide the knowledge of them only to 
select Brethren ; men whom they had found by lon^ 
experience to be well versed in the general principles of 
tile Society, and who were eminent for their piety, learn- 
ing, and abilities. 

Hence it is, that a man may be sufficiently able to 
acquit himself in every test that is laid down by our pre- 
sent Institution, to prove his regular initiation therein, 
and also to show that he is not unacquainted with* its 
general principles, and yet at the same time he may be 
totally ignorant and undeserving of the more valuable 
parts of the ancient Society.^ These, like the adyta of 

' After the revival of Masonry in 1717, the Order was deteriorated 
in public opinion, by the practice of some few unworthy Brothers, 
wbo had been Bxolnded fbr transgressing the general laws. They 
opened Lodg^ without the requisite authority, and made Masons for 
a small fee, without any regard to private ohiiraoter. Dermott 
observes, **When these men, by the assistanqe of Masonry, art 
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0f the ancient temples, are hid from yalgar eyes. It ii 
not every one who is barely iuitii^d into Freemasoory, 
that is entrusted with all the great mysteries thereanto 
I belonging — they are not attainable things, of oourse» mat 
by ^very capacity ; for, as Mr. Locke very justly obsenres, 
speaking of this society, ^* Though all have a right and 
opportunity, if they be worthy and able to learn, to 
know all the arts and mysteries belonging to it, yet that 
is not the case, as some want capacity, and others indus- 
try to acquire thmn/' I^evertheless, such is the real 
felicity necessarily resulting from a knowledge and prac- 
tice 01 the general principles of this Fraternity, as alone 
has been ever found sufficient to entitle it to a preference 
of all other human institutions. From the earliest ages 
of antiquity, the royal art was ever taught with the 
greatest circumspection, — ^not in schools or academies to 
a promiscuous audience, but it was confined to certain 
families; the rulers of which instructed their children or 
disciples, and by this means conveyed their mysterious 
knowledge to posterity. 

, After the Floods the professors of this art, according 
to ancient traditions, were first distinguished by the 
name of Noachidae, or sons of Noah; afterwards by that 
of sages, or wise men — men instructed, like Moses, in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, philosophers, 
masters in Israel, &c. — ^and were ever venerated as sacred 
persons* They consisted of persons of the brightest 

Sarts and genius, who exerted their utmost abilities in 
iscovering and investigating the various mysteries of 
Nature, from whence to draw improvements and useful 
inventions. Men, whose talents were not only employed 
in speculation, or in private acts of benevolence, but 
who were also public blessings to the age and country in 
which they lived ; possessed of moderate desires, who 

admitted into the oompany of their superiors, the/ too often act 
beyond their capacities ; and, under pretence of searching for know- 
ledge, fall into gluttony and drunkenness, and thereby neglect their 
necessary occupations, and injure their families, who imagine they 
have aiust cause to pour out all their invectives against the wlioie 
body of Freemasons, witliout oonsidoring or knowing that our Coosti- 
tutions and principles are quite opposite to such base proceedings* 
Such men are totafiy un£t to be adimitted Freemasons, as they cannot 
fulfil any of the duties of a Lodge ; and if men m not persons of 
fortune or property, they should be persons of sdeQce.'* — ^Editor. 
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kii0w bow to conqaer their pensions; who practised and 
taixg^t the purest morality, and exerted themseWes to 
promote the narmony and felicity of society. They were 
therefore consulted from all parts, and venerated with 
that sincere homage, which is never paid but to real 
merit ; and the greatest and wisest potentates on earth 
esteemed it as an addition^to their imperial dignities to 
be enrolled among such bright ornaments of human 
nature. 

A principal excellence, which rendered them &mouB 
among mea, was taciturnity, which they practised in a 
peculiar manner, and inculcated as necessary for conceal- 
ing from the unworthy what few were qualified to learn, 
and still fewer to teach. 

In the first ages of the world, science was in a low 
state, because the uncultivated manners of our fore* 
fathers rendered them, in general, incapable of that 
knowledge which their posterity have so amply enjoyed : 
the professors of the royal art, tiierefore, found it abso- 
lutely requisite, to exclude the more unworthy and 
barbarous part of mankind from their assemblies, and to 
conce{).l their mysteries under such hieroglyphics, sym- 
bols, allegory, and figures, as they alone could explain f 
even at this day it is indispensable in us, to prevent 
future bad consequences, to conceal from vulgar eyes the 
means used by them to unfold such mysteries. The 
greatest caution was ever observed at their meetings, that 
no unqualified person might enter amongst them ; and 
every method was employed to tyle them securely, and 
conceal the real intent and design of their convocations. 

In order to render their proceedings more edifying and 
extensively useful, charges were delivered at certain 
times, as well for regulating th^ conduct of the Fraterni- 
ty as for preserving that mark of distinction which their 
superior merit justly entitles them to. 

Several of those ancient orations are still extant, b^ 
which it appears that, among others, one of their princi- 

* According to the M&rqtiis Spineto, ell hieroglyphiciit properly and 
fltriotiy eo <»tlled, may be disdnguialied into uuree dinerent aorta, 
aooorjiiig^to the greater or leas degree oi similarity they hare to tha 
object they are intendod to repreaent. These three aorta are, 1. Hioro* 
gly phica proper ; 2. Hieroglyphics abridged ; 3. Hieroglyphioa oon« 
Tentional. — Editor. 
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pies was to inculcate by precept} and eDforce - by 
example} a strict observance of the moral law, as the 
chief means of supporting government and authority. 
And it is evident that they thereby e^cted their purpose, 
and secured to themselves the &vour, respect, and esteem 
of the world in general ; and,-*-notwithstanding the indo* 
lence and ignorance of some ages, the various countries, 
languages, sects, and parties through which Masonry has 
passed, always subjected to the necessity of oral tradition, 
and under the numerous disadvantages with which the 
masters of the royal art had to struggle in the course of 
nukny centuries, — still does it retain, in a great degree, 
its original perfection : a circumstance that not only bears 
honourable testimony of its intrinsic worth, but is highly 
to the praise of those to whom this important trust has 
been from time to time committed. 

After this concise and general account of the ancient 
professors of the royal art, and the sublime truths which 
they were possessed of, and transmitted to posterity in 
the manner before described, we will proceed to the 
building of that glorious edifice, at wmoh period this 
Society became a reffular and uniform Institution, under 
the denomination of Free and Accepted Masons, whose 
customs and proceedings I shall describe so far as may be 
necessary ana prudent. 

Though the Almighty and Eternal Jehovah had no 
occasion for a temple or house to dwell in, for the hea- 
ven of heavens is not capable of containing his immensity, 
yet it was his divine will that a tabernacle should be 
erected for him in the wilderness by Moses, and after- 
wards a tomple, by Solomon,, at Jerusalem, as his sanctu- 
ary ; both ot which were to be constructed, not accordinff 
to human invention, but after a pattern which the Lord 
himself had given. The whole model of tlie tabernacle 
was shown to Moses on Mount Sinai ; and the pattern of 
the Temple was likewise given to David, by the hand of 
the Lordt and by him delivered to Solomon, his son. 

The tabernacle might be considered as the palace of the 
Most Hiffh, the dwelling of the God of Israel; wherein 
the Israelites, during their joumeyings in the wilderness, 
performed the chief of their religious exercises, offered 
sacrifices, and worshipped God. It was thirty cubits in 
length, ten in breadth, and ten in height. It was divided 
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into two partitions ; the first was called the holy plaee, 
which was made twenty cubits long and ten wide : here 
was placed the table of shew-bread, the golden candle- 
stick, and the altar of incense. The s^ond was called 
the most holy place— ^whose length was ten cubits, and 
breadth ten cubits — ^wherein, before the building of the 
Temple, the ark of the covenant was kept, which was a 
^mbol of God's gracious presence with the Jewish 
church. The most holy place was divided from the holy 
place by a curtain or vail of very rich cloth, which hunff 
upon four pillars of Chittim-wood, that were covered 
with plates of gold. 

The Temple erected by Solomon, which was built after 
the model of the tabernacle at Jerusalem, had its founda* 
tion laid in the year of the world 2993, before Christ 1008, 
before the vulgar era 1012 ; and it was finished m. l* 
8000, and dedicated 3001, before Christ 999, before the 
vulgar era 1003. The glory of this Temple did not con* 
sist in the magnitude of its dimensions ; for though it 
was twice as long and capacious every way as the taber* 
nacle, yet alone, it was but a small pile of building. 
The main grandeur and excellency were in its ornaments, 
the workmanship being every where exceedingly curious, 
and the overlayiugs prodigious; in its materials, being 
built of new large stones, hewn out in the most cuiious 
and ingenious manner; in its outbuildings, which were 
large, beautiful, 'aud sumptuous; but still more admira- 
ble in this majestic edifice, were those extraordinary 
marks of divine favour, with which it was honoured, viz., 
the ark of the covenant, in which were put the tables of 
the law, and the mercy-seat which was upon it: from 
whence the divine oracles were given out wfth an audi- 
ble voice, as often as God was consulted in the behalf of his 
people ; Shechinah, or the divine presence, manifested by 
a visible cloud hanging over the mercy*seat; theUiim 
and Thummim, by which the high priest consulted God 
in difficult and momentous cases, relating to the public 
interest of the nation ; the Holy Fire, which came down 
from heaven upon the altar, at the consecration : these, 
indeed, were excellencies and beauties derived from a 
divine source, distinguishing and exalting this sacred 
structure above all others. David, filled with the hopes 
of building this temple, declared his intention to Nathan, 
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the prophet; but this was not penmtted him, becanw 
his reigQ had been attended witk wars, bloodshed, and 
slaughter, and he still had to contend with many power- 
ful enemies ; but, though forbidden to execute l^is divine 
and glorious work, he made considerable preparations for 
that purpose ; which having done, and drawing towards his 
latter end, he assembled all the princes and chief persons 
of his kingdom, and ordered and encouraged Solomont 
publicly and in their presence, to pursue such his inten- 
tion, and delivered the pattern or scheme of all the 
houses, &C.9 the courses ot the priests and Levites, and 
likewise the pattern of the Cherubims ; eamestlv exhort- 
ing his servants in regard to the tender age of his son, 
Solomon, who was yet but very young, to yield him 
their counsel and assistance in erecting a palace, not 
designed for man, but for the Lord God.' David himself 
gave towards the building of the Temple, out of his own 
treasures, beside a vast variety of precious stones, three 
thousand talents of gold of Ophir, and seven thousand 
talents of silver. 

The princes of his kingdom followed the glorious ex- 
ample of their king, and gave five thousand talents and 
ten thousand drachms of gold, ten thousand talents of 
silver, eighteen thousand talents of brass, and one hun* 
dred thousand talents of iron, as also a great many of the 
most precious stones. 



' He ffaye them to onderBtacnd that he had made great preparations for 
the won, and laid up fanmenae quantities of gol£ silrer, copper, iron, 
and other materials, to the amount, as Dean ^deauz sayti, of upwards 
of 80O,O00,O00Z. sterling; all of which, together with the plans and 
models of th»edifioe, the order and dis^sition of the ecveral branohes 
of divine serrice, the courses of the priests and Levites ; of the mu- 
sicians, singers, and porters; the plan for establishing indge? and 
courts of Justice ; with many otiier religious, civil, and miutary regu- 
lalions, he now resigned up to £(olomon, to be perfected aa his wisdom 
should direct. He requested them to assist his sucoessor in so desira* 
ble a work ; and that those who were inclined to contribute towards 
the building should hnag their free-will offerings into the treasuiy. 
This exhortation inspired such a spirit of munificence in the rich men 
of Israel, that they vied with one another in the riohnesa of their pre- 
Bents towards building the Temple ; so that David had the pleasure to 
see an incredible quantity of gold, silver, and other metals, besides 
precious stones, marble, porphyry, and other rich materials, l»ought 
So him from all parts of tne kmgdotn. (Uniyer. Hist., rol. ii., p. 

406.}-^£jDftTOB. 
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When David (the king^ was dead, and Solomon was 
established on his throne, ne resolved to carry into execu- , 
tion his fiither's design, and to erect a temple to his great 
Creator. 

For which purpose he applied to Hiram, king of Tyre,^ 
for assistance, and having readily obtained a promise of 
what he desired, and procured from thence and other parts 
men and materials sufficient for his intentions, he began 
this great and majestic fabric ; and as method and order 
are known and confessed to be essentials reouisite in con- 
ducting all great designs and undertakings, oolomon like- 
wise partitioned the fellow-crafts into certain Lodges, ap- 
pointing to each, one to preside as a master, assisted by 
two others as wardens, that they might receive com- 
mands in a regular manner, take care of the tools and 
jewels, and be duly paid, fed, clothed, <Si;c. These ne- 
cessary regulations being previously settled, to preserve 
that order and harmony which would be absolutely ne- 
cessary among so sreat a nuitiber of men la executing so 
large a work, he also took into consideration the future 
agreement and prosperity of the Craft, and deliberated 
on the best means to associate them by a lasting cement. 

Now, brotherly love and immutable fidelity presented 
themiselve to his mind as the most proper basis for an 
Institution whose aim and end should be to establish 
permanent unity among its members, and to render them 
a society who, while they enjoyed the most perfect feli- 
city, would be of considerable utility to mankind. And, 
being desirous to transmit it under the ancient restric- 
tions as a blessing to future ages, Solomon decreed 
that, whenever they should assemble in their Lodges to 
discourse upon and improve themselves in the arts and 
sciences, or whatever else should be deemed proper topics 

* Dins, the historian, says, that the ^oye of wisdom was the chief 
inducement of that frieodship which esdsted between Hiram and Solo- 
mon ; that they interchanged difficult and mysterious questions rela^ 
ing to their several systems of Freemasonry, for the purpose of mutual 
instruction. Alexander, the translator of the Syrian annaU into 
Greek, also informs us that, when any of these propositions exceeded 
the king's capacity, he z«(ferred them to Abdomenus the Tyrian, who 
was also called Aymon, and Hiram Abifif, who '^ answered every device 
^t was put to him,'' and even challenged Solomon, though the wisest 
of earthly potestatea, with the subtlety of the questions he proposed* 
— Editob. 
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to increase their knowledge, they should likewise instruct 
each other in secresy and pru^nce, morality and good 
fellowship ; and for these purposes he established certain 
peculiar rules and customs to be invariably observed in 
their conversations, that their minds might be enriched 
by a perfect acquaintance with, and practice of, every 
moral, social, and religious duty, lest while they were so 
highly honoured by being employed io raising a Temple 
to the great Jehovah, they should neglect to secure to 
themselves a happy admittance into the celestial Lodge, 
of which the Temple was only to be a type. 

Thus did our wise Grand Master contrive a plan, by 
mechanical and practical allusions, to instruct the crafts- 
men in principles of the most sublime speculative phi- 
losophy, tending to the glory of God, and to secure to 
them temporal blessings here and eternal life hereafter, 
as well as to unite the Speculative and Operative Masons ; 
thereby forming a twomld advantage from the principles 
of geometry and architecture on the one part, and the 
precepts of wisdom and ethics on the other. The next 
circumstance which demanded Solomon's attention was, 
the readiest and most eiSectual method of paying the 
wages of so vast a body of men. according to their 
respective degrees, without error or confusion, that no- 
thing might be found among the Masons of Sion, save 
harmony and peace. This wassettled in a manner well 
known to all regularly made Masons, and therefore is 
unnecessary, as also improper, to be mentioned here. 

These arrangements being adjusted, the noble structure 
was beran and conducted with such grandeur, order, and 
concord, as afforded Solomon the most exalted satisfac- 
tion, and filled him with the strongest assurance that the 
royal art would be further encouraged in future ages, 
and amongst various nations, from the excellencies of 
this Temple, and the fatne and skill of the Israelites, in 
the beauty and symmetry of architecture therein dis- 
played. 

He was likewise sensible that, when this building 
should be completed, the craftsmen would disperse them- 
selves over the whole earth,' and be desirous to perpetu- 

> We hftve « trsditioa that after the temple was finished, two bro* 
there of Hiram Abiff were commissioned bj the king of Tyro to take 
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ate, in the most effectual manner, the harmony and good 
fellowship already established among them, and to secure 
to themselves, their future pupils, and their successors, 
the honour and respect due to men whose abilities were 
so great and would be so justly* tenowned; in conjunc- 
tion, therefore, with Hiram, king of Tyre, and Miram 
Abiff, the Deputy Grand Master, ne concerted a proper 
plan to accomplish his intentions, in which it was de- 
termined that, m conformity to the practice of the royal 
art, general distinguishing characteristics should be es- 
tablished for a proof of their having been fellow-labour- 
ers in this glonous work, to descend to their successors 
in all future ages, who should be in a peculiar manner 
qualified to cultivate the sublime principles of this noble 
establishment ; and such were aaopted and received ac- 
cordingly.* With respect to the method which would 

out a colony to assist in the foundation of Bjrsa, at Carthage. One 
of them was placed at the head of the senate, and the other was sent, 
urith a large fleet of ships, along the eoast of AfHoa; which he colon- 
iaed, and opened such a yariety of new sources of traffic to the Gar- 
thaginianfl, as enriched their state, and rendered the name of Hanno 
fiunous in their history. — Editor. 

> Our transatlantic Brethren haye a carious tradition of some cir- 
cumstances whMi are said to haye occurred during the huilding of the 
Temple. It appears that soyeral of the workmen had been guilty dt 
some crime of an enormous nature, and made their escape from Jero- 
salem. A great assembly of masters had sat in consultation on the 
best means of discovering and apprehending them. Their deliberations 
were interrupted by the entrance of a straneer, who demanded to 
sneak to the king m ^ nyate. Upon being admitted, he aoquunted 
Solomon that he had discoyered where Ahirop, one of the traitors, lay 
ooncealed, and offered to conduct tiiose whom the king should please 
to appoint to go with him. This being communicated to the Brethren, 
one and all requested to be partakers in the yengeance due to the vil- 
lain. Solomon checked their ardour, declaring that only nine should 
undertake the task ; and, to avoid givitig any offence, ordered all their 
names to be put into an urn, and that the first nme that should be 
drawn should be the persons to accompany the stranger. At break of 
day, Joabert, Stockin, and seven others, conducted by the stranger, 
travelled onwards through a dreary country. On the way, Joa&rt 
foond means to learn from the stranger that the villain they wa« in 

Suest of had hidden himself in a cavern, not far from the place where 
[ley then were. He soon found the cavern, and entered it alone, 
where, by the light of the lamp, he discoyered the villain asleep, with 
a poiMurd at his feet. Inflamed at the sight, and actuateiJ by an im- 
patient zeal, he immediately seised the poinard, and stabbed him, first 
m the head, and then in the heart ; he bad only time to cry, '' Yen* 
geance is taken !" and ejcpired. When the other eight arrived, and 
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be hereafter necessary for propaffatiag the prineipleB of 
the Society, Solomon pursued the uniform and ancient 
custom in regard to the degrees of probation and injunc- 
tions to secresyiwith which he himself had been obliged 
to comply before he gained a perfection in the royal art, 
or even arrived at the summit of the sciences : therefore, 
though there were no apprentices employed in the build- 
ing of the Temple,'' yet as the craftsmen were all intend- 
ed to be promoted to the decree of masters after its 
dedication, and as these would secure a succession, by 
receiving apprentices, who might themselves in due time 
also become Master Masons, it was determined that the 
gradations in the science should consist of three distinct 
aegrees, to each of which should be adapted a particular 
distinguishing test; which test — together with the ex- 
plication — was accordingly settled and communicated to 
the Fraternity previous to their dispersion, under a ne- 
cessary and solemn injunction to secresy ; and they have 
been most cautiously preserved, and transmitted down to 
posterity by faithful Brethren, ever since their emigration. 
Thus the centre of union among Freemasons was firmly 
fixed, and their principles directed to the excellent pur- 
poses of their original intention. 

h*d refreshed themseWes at the spring, Joabert serered the head from 
the body, and, taking It in one hand, and his poinard iu the other, he 
with his brethren returned to Jerusalem. Solomon was at first rerj 
much offended that Joabert had put it out of his power to take ven- 
geance himself in presence of^ and as a warning to, the rest of the 
workmen to be futhful to their trust ; but, by proper intercession, was 
again reconciled. — Editor. 

* The traditions of Masonry speak of no af^rentices in tiie Tyriaa 
quarries, but they name 10,000 in the forest of Xiebanon, the same 
number in the plains of Zarthan (where the materials were arranged.) 
and 30,000 at Jerusalem (who were employed about the Temple). 
— Editor. 
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THB OONTXTTATIOV OV FAL8BH0OD OONTINUBD^ AND THB 
HABMONT AND CONNEOTION OF THfi 80CIBTT OP PSBB* 
MASONS PABTIOtTLARLT BBCOMMENDBD* 

The harmony and connection of the Society of Free- 
masons, and the excellent precepts and principles there* 
of, have produced the utmost good consequence, not 
only to the particular members of it, but frequently to 
the nations where it has been cultivated and practised ; 
for, nnited by the endearing name of brother, they live 
in an affection and friendship rarely to be met with, 
even among those whom the ties of consanguinity ou^t 
to bind in the firmest manner. That intimate union 
which does so much honour to humanity in general, in 
the particular intercourse which prevails among Free- 
masons, diffuses a pleasure that no other Institution can 
boast: for the name which they mutually use, one 
towards anc^her, is not a vain compliment, or an idle 
parade ; no, they enjoy, in common, all the felicities of 
a true brotherhood. Here, merit and ability secure to 
their possessors an honourable regard, and a respectful 
distinction, which every one receives with an unaffected 
complacency and a perfect humility; constantly exerting 
himself for the general good, without vanity and without 
fear. For they who are not adorned with the same 
advantages, are neither mortified nor jealous. No one 
contends for superiority ; here emulation is only with a 
view to please ; the man of shining abilities, and these 
unblessed with such ornaments, are here equallv admit* 
ted ; all may here perform their parts ; and what may 
^eem surprising amongst such a variety of characters, 
haughtiness or servility never appear. The greatest 
admit of a social familiarity ; the inferior is elevated and 
instructed, constantly maintaining, by these means, a 
beneficent equality. With respect to the conversation 
which they hold during their assemblies, it is conducted 
with the most perfect decency ; here it is an universal 
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maxim, never to speak of the absent bat with respect; 
ill-natured satire is excluded; all raillery is forbidden; 
they will not suffer, even, the least irony, oi anv poig- 
nant strokes of wit, because such, generally, have a 
malignant tendency; they tolerate nothing which carries 
with it even the appearance of vice. 

Their pleasures are never embittered by ungrateful 
reflections, but produce a serene and lasting composure 
of mind. They now not like a torrent which descends 
with noise and impetuosity, but like a peaceful stream 
vnthin its own channel, strong, without violence, and 
gentle without dulness* 

This exact regularity, very far from occasioning a 
melancholy seriousness, diffuses, on the contrary, over 
the heart, and over the understanding, the moat pure 
delights : the bright effects of .enjovment and hilarity 
shine forth in the countenance ; and, although the appear- 
ances are sometimes a little more sprightly than ordi- 
nary, decency never runs any risk: it is wisdom in good 
humour* For if a Brother should happen to fojrget him- 
self, or, in his discourse, should have the weakness to 
use expressions such as are distinguished under the name 
of liberties, a formidable sign would immediately call 
him to his duty : a Brother may mistake a^ a man, but 
he has opportunity and courage to recover himself, be* 
cause he is a Freemason. Although order and decorum 
are always scrupulously observed in the Lodges of Free- 
masons, these exclude not, in any wise, gaiety and cheer^ 
ful enjoyment; the conversation is animated, and the 
kind and brotherly cordiality that presides there, affords 
the most pleasing sensation. 

These particulars may justly recall to our minds the 
happy time of the divine Astrea ! when there was neither 
superiority nor subordination, because men were, as yet, 
untainted by vice, and uneorrupt. Having now given a 
genei'al sketch of the nature of this Institution, from 
whence a candid reader may form no inconsiderable idea 
of that composed wisdom, and laudable harmonv, which 
governs in the fellowship of Freemasons, we shall pro- 
ceed in taking some notice of the several accusations 
frequently brought against it. 

And first : As none can venerate and esteem the fair 
sex more than Freemasons do, we cannot but reckon it 
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ft miflfortane that the ladies should be oflbnded at fheir 
noD-admissioB into this Order ; and the more so, as tiiey 
no sooner learn with what moderation the Masons com* 
port themselves in their assemblies, bnt without knowing 
the reason why they are not admitted, they censure us 
with all the severity their delicate minds are capable of. 
This, we must beg leave to say, is entirely owing to 
mistaken prejudice, for a littie reflection woald convince 
them, that their exclusion is not in the least singular. 
They stand in the same predicament with respect to the 
priesthood, and many other particular societies; the 
solemn assemblies of the ancients, the senates of pagan, 
and the conclaves of papal Rom^, all national senates 
and ecclesiastical synods, universities and seminaries of 
learning, &c., with which they might, with equal pro- 
priety be offended.^ 

Next to the displeasure of the ladies, we will consider 
a charge with regard to governments, which, in other 
countries, less happy in their constitution than our own, 
has, at different times, been unjustly prosecuted against 
this Fraternity. 

It has been imagined, that there is every thing to be 
feared for the tranquillity of the state, from a numerous 
association of men of merit and ch^tracter, intimately 
united under the seal of secrecy. I agree that this sus- 

' The foUowing olMservations of ths Bev. Dr, Orme, the Editor's 
immediate pred^oesaor in the P. G. Chaplaincy of LinooloBhire. are 
appropriate. *' From the objection that women are excluded ^m 
our Order, calumny has taken occasion to draw inferences the most 
ujnrioua and miiust; hut which, however they might have operated 
at a time when m female mind was less enlightened than it now is, 
make, at present, no ill impression upon that lovely sex. They know 
that the not admitting them into our Institution is not singular, but 
that they are likewise excluded from the priesthood, from universi- 
ties, ana many other partioaiar societies. We hope and trust that 
they will give credit to our assertion, when we solemnly declare that 
none can, possibly, esteem and reffalA them more than Freemasons ; 
and many there are who will admowledge, to the honour of the 
Order and the utility of its precepts, that it has made those with 
whom they hare been connected, more tender and affectionate hus- 
bands." A French writer on Freemasonry assigns a difforent reason 
£[>r this exclusion. He says, ** II ne fat pas difficile d' eloigner lea 
femmeiB de pareilles societes; elles s'en exclurent ellesmSme par 
▼anitd ; et eUes couvrirent dn sp^cieux pretext ede d&cence, ce qui 
n'^toit an fond qu'une attention r^flechie sur leurs charmes." — ^Edi* 

TOS. 
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pieioa haa in it something specious ; for if the pasmm of 
m single man has caused, as we have seen more than 
once, strange revolutions in a state, what might not be 
produced by a body so numerous and united, as that of 
Free and Accepted Masons, were they liable to those 
intrigues and cabals, which pride and ambition instil, but 
too often, into the human heart ? 

But there is nothing to be apprehended from Freema- 
sons in these respects ; they are actuated by the love of 
order and peace, and are as much attached to civil so- 
ciety, as united among themselves; it is in this school 
that a man may learn most effectually, what respect, 
what submissioB, whaii veneration, he ou^bt to have for 
his God, his country, and his king; it is among them, 
that subordination is fully practised aud deemed a virtue^ 
not a yoke* 

Equally without reason have they also been accused 
of holding assemblies for no other purpose than that of 
speaking with the greater freedom on leligious, as well 
as political matters. These topics are never suffered to 
be agitated, for it is a fundamental maxim of this Insti* 
tution, to prohibit all such disputes. The G-od of 
Heaven, and the rulers of the eartn, are, by them, invio- 
lably respected. And, with regard to the sacred. person 
of majesty, every congregated hcfAge solemnises the 
name with all possible grandeur and respect. 

Thus these accusations fall to the ground. It is also 
alleged, by the objectors to Freemasonry, that upon 
the initiation of a member into this mystery, he lays 
himself under a solemn obligation by an oath, with very 
severe penalties. This, by them, is pronounced an un- 
warrantable proceeding. Certainly these persons are as 
ignorant as they are ungenerous, and for want of better 
judgments form erroneous notions, and from false pre- 
mises draw false conclusions. To obviate this objection, 
we will trace the antiquity of swearing, and observe the 
different customs adopted by the ancients on this head ; 
afterwards examining the nature of an oath, supposing, 
for the sake of argument, but not granting, that one is 
required as set forth by the adversaries of Masonry; we 
will consider how far it is, or is not, warrantable in the 
present case. 

We are informed by sacred history, what was tlie ous* 
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torn of fl rearing among the Hebrews, who sometime 
swore by 8tret<uiing forth their hands; sometimes the 
party swearing put his hands under the other's thigh, 
which was the manner of administration used by Abra« 
ham and Jacob, as we read in the book of Genesis; 
which was also the custom of the Athenians, the Cartha- 
ginians, and the Bomans. 

The Jews chiefly swore by Jerusalem, by ihe Temple^ 
by the gold of the Temple, by the altar, and the gift on 
the altar. 

The Greeks esteemed it an honour paid their deities, 
to use their names in solemn contracts, promises, and 
asseverations ; to call them to witness men's truth and 
honesty, or to punish their falsehood and treachery. 
This was reputed!^ a sort of religious adoration, being an 
acknowledgment of the omnipotence and omnipresence, 
and by consequence of the aivinity of the Being thus 
invoked ; and the inspired writers^ for the same reason, 
forbad to swear by the pagan deities, and commanded to 
swear by the true God. Thus, in Deuteronomy, **Thoa 
shslt fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt 
swear by his name." And in Jeremiah, *^ How shall I 
pardon thee, for this? thy children have forsaken me, 
and sworn by them that are no gods." And to forbear 
other instances^ the worshippers of the true God are, by 
David, represented to swear by him, t. e., by invoking 
his name. 

The antiquity of swearing, as well as the manner of 
administering an oath, having now been sufficiently 
shown, we will, in the next place, as far as may be 
necessary, take notice of the fundamental principles of 
this establishment, as the most proper method to form a 
right judgment of it ; and then, in answer to the present 
ejection, we will examine how far an oath would, or 
would not, be justifiable on the initiation of a M(')son, 
and supposing it to be required even under suck penal 
sanctions as have been protetided. 

If we examine the laws and regulations of Free- 
masonry, it will appear that the end and purport of it is 
truly laudable, being calculated to regulate our passions, 
to assist us in acquiring knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, and to promote morality and beneficence, as 
well as to render conversation agreeable, innocent and 

4 
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inttrnctive ; and 00 to influence our practice, as to make 
us useful to others, and happy in ourselves. With regard 
to the relation we have as members of society in general, 
it will appear equally evident from the same regulations, 
that a Freemason is to be a peaceable subject, conform- 
ing cheerfully to the government under which he lives, 
is to pay a due deference to his superiors; and, from his 
inferiors, is to receive honour rather with reluctance 
than to extort it. He must be a man of universal bene- 
volence and charity, not tenacious of his abundance, 
when the exigencies of his fellow-creatures lay the justest 
claim to his bounty. Masons not only challenge, but 
have ever supported that character amongst the honest 
and candid part of mankind, whose equity and reason 
would never suffer them to entertain ill-grounded pre- 
judices. 

The great Mr. Locke appears to have been so delighted 
with some of our principles, that he tells Lady Masham, 
to whom he was writing on this subject, *Hhat it 
was his wish they were communicated to all mankind, 
since there is nothing more true than what the Masons 
teach, that the better jnen are, the more they love one 
another, virtue having in itself something so amiable as 
to charm the hearts of all who behold it." 

And another, speaking of Freemasons, says, " no abuse 
is tolerated among them, no intemperance allowed; 
modesty, union, and humility, are strongly recom- 
mendea.'^ Again, " this Society is no ways offensive to 
religion, good manners, or political government; it has 
and does still flourish in Great Britain and its dominions, 
under the protection of the greatest personages, even 
princes of the royal blood." 

Mr. Chambers, in his Cyclopaedia, also testifies " that 
Free and Accepte<l Masons aie a very ancient Society or 
body of men, so called either from some extraoi;dinary 
knowledge of Masonry or buildings, which they were sup- 
posed to be masters of, or because the first founders of 
this Society were of that profession. 

^'They are very considerable, both for number and 
character, being found in every country in Europe, and 
consisting principally of persons of merit and considera- 
tion. As to ant;iquity, they lay claim to a standing of 
some thousands of years, and, it is said, can trace up 



their original as early as the building of Solomon'a 
Temple. 

*^ What the end of their Institution is, seems still to be a 
secret, though so much of it as is known appears laudable, 
as it tends to promote friendship, sociality, mutual assist- 
ance, and good fellowship* 

*' The Brethren of this family are said to be possessed 
of a number of secrets, which have been religiously 
observed from age to age. Be their other good qualities 
whatever they will, it ia plain they are masters of one in 
a very great degree, namely, secresy." 

Now, let us ask, if a number of persons have formed 
themselves into a body with a oesign to improve in 
useful knowledge, to promote universal benevolence, 
and to cultivate the social virtues of human life, and 
have bound themselves by the solenvn obligation of an 
oath, to conform to the rules of such Institution, where 
can be the impiety, immorality, or'folly of such proceed- 
ing? Is it not the custom of most communities? in the 
state, amongst the learned bodies, in commerce, &c. — ^a 
case too commonly known to require a recital of par- 
ticular instances. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with adding this observation, viz., that Bishop Saunder- 
son, an eminent casuist, in his lectures on the subject of 
oaths, very judiciously asserts that when a thing is not 
by any precepts or interdict, human or divine, so deter- 
mined, but every man may at his choice do or not do, as 
he sees expedient, let him do what he will, he sinneth 
not. As if Cains should swear to sell his land to Titus,*^ 
or to lend him a hundred crowns, the answer is brief, an 
oath in this case is both lawful and binding. 

And as the principles of this Institution are truly 
praiseworthy, containmg those valuable requisites which 
will ever secure the esteem and admiration of all good 
men, as well as, most assuredly, the envy of the bad, we 
will put this plain question : Is not the design of it of 
equal importance to the public, with the lending of an 
hundred Crowns to a private man ? The answer and the 
consequences are both evident, that an oath on the sub- 
ject of Freemasonry, if required, is both lawful and obli- 
gatory. As for the terror of a penalty, it is a mistaken 
notion to imagine that the solemnity of an oath adds 
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wajHtana to the obligation, or that the oath is not 
equally binding without any penalty at all. 

I shall add a few more quotations from the same 
excellent casuist, and leave the explanation and applica- 
tion to the intelligent. . > 

^* A solemn oath of itself, and in its own nature, is not 
more obligatory than a simple one ; because the obliga- 
tion of an oath arises precisely from this, that God is 
invoked as a witness and avenger no less in the simple 
one than in the solemn and corporal ; for the invocation 
is made precisely by the pronunciation of the words, 
which is the same both in the simple and solemn, and 
not by any corporal motion or concomitant sign in which 
the solemnity of the oath consists. 

" And it is a matter well worthy the consideration of 
every man, that as the object of a lawful oath is Gtod 
alone, so it contains a solemn confession of his omni- 
presence, that he is with us in every place ; of his omni- 
science, that he knoweth all the secrets of the heart, 
that he is a maintainor of truth, and an avenger of false- 
hood ; of his justice, that he is willing, and of his omni- 
potence, that he is able to punish those that, by disregard 
to their oaths, 9hall dishonour him." 

It is, therefore, of a very dangerous tendency for per- 
sons who have once taken an oath, to trifle and play 
with the force of it, even supposing the occasion of such 
obligation was actually of small moment in itself. And 
this is positively determined by the same writer, in the 
fcllowing words, and ought to be a caution to all not to 
violate an oath, lest they incur the fatal consequences 
of real perjury: 

'*A voluntary oath is the more binding for being 
voluntary, because there is no stricter obligation than 
that we take willingly on ourselves." And, in another 
place, he is more particular — ** where a matter is so 
trivial that it is not worth the deliberation of a wise 
man, nor signifies a straw whether it be done or not 
done— as to reach up a chip, or to rub one's beard, or 
for the slightness of it is not so much to be esteemed as 
te awe a boy an apple or to lend a pin. An oath is 
'. binding in matters of the least moment, because weighty 
^d trivial thmgs have a like respect unto truth and 
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Msehood; and farther, beeause every party swearing 
is bound to perform all he promisedy as far as he is able, 
and as far as it is lawful. To give an apple to a boy is 
both possible and lawful ; he is bound, tnerefore, to per- 
form it — ^he ought to fulfil his oath." 

This is likewise confirmed by Mases : ** If a man swear 
an oath to bind his soul with a bond, he shall not break 
his word; he shall do according to all that proceedeth 
out of his mouth." And it is threateued that every one 
that sweareth falsely shall be cut off by the cause : ** I 
will bring it forth, said the Lord of Hosts, and it shall 
enter into the house of him that sweareth falsely by my 
name; and it shall remain in the midst of his house, and 
shall consume it, with the timber thereof, and the stones 
thereof." 

The objectors being thus answered with respect to the 
lawfulness of an oath, supposing one to be required on 
the initiation of a Freemason, as to the certainty of 
which, conjecture is their only support, I shall next take 
notice of the charge brought against them on account of 
secresy— one of their grand characteristics, and the inno- 
cent cause of all the persecutions and reproaches they 
suflTer. 

We are condemned for keeping the essentials of our 
Institution from the knowledge of those who are not 
members of it, which, it is said, must sufficiently prove 
them to be of a bad nature and tendency ; else, why are 
they not made public, for the satisfaction of mankind? 
If secresy be a virtue — a thin^ never yet denied — can 
that be imputed to us as a cnme which has been con- 
sidered an excellence in all ages? Does not Solomon, 
the wisest of men, tell us, he that discovers secrets is a 
traitor, but a man of faithful spirit concealeth the matter? 

In conducting all worldly a&irs, secresy is not only 
essential, but absolutely necessary, and was ever esteemsRi 
a quality of the greatest worth. 

Thus we find the great Fenelon makes Ulysses, in the 
system of education which he delivers to his friends for 
his son, Telemachus, particularly enjoin them, above all, 
to render him just, oeneficent, sincere, and faitURiI' in 
keeping secrets; a precept that afterwards produced 
the oest of consequences to the young prince, of whom 
it is recorded that, witli this great excellence of taciturui-* 
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ty, he not oii]y divested himself of that close, mysterious 
air, so common to the reserved, but also constantly avoided 
telling the least untruth in support of this part of his 
character; a conduct highly worthy the imitation of 
every one to whom secrets are entrusted, affording them 
a pattern of openness, ease, and sincerity ; for, while he 
seemed to carry his whole heart upon his lips, oommuni- 
eating what was of no importance, yet be knew how to 
stop just in the proper nloment, without proceeding to 
those things which might raise any suspicion, or furnish 
even a hint to discover the purposes of his mind. 
. If we turn our eyes back to antiquity, we shall find 
the old Egyptians had so great a regard for silence and 
secresy in the mysteries of their religion, that they set 
up the god Harpocrates (vid. Imofrities Veorum a Vincen^ 
tio charfurio), to whom they paid peculiar honour and 
veneration, who was represented with his right hand 
placed near the heart, and the left down by his side, 
covered with a skin before, full of eyes and ears, to 
signify that of many things to be seen and heard, few 
are to be published.* 

And among the same people, the great goddess Isis, 
the Minerva of the Greeks, had always an image of a 
sphynx placed at thu entrance of her temple, to denote 
that secrets were there preserved under sacred cover- 
ings, that they might be kept from the knowledge of the 
vulgar as much as the riddles of that creature. 

Jamblicus, in his life of Pythagoras, confirms the above 
opinion by observing, that from the mysterious know- 
ledge of the Egyptians, that philosopher drew the system 
of his symbolical leaminff and instructive tenets, seeing 
that the principles and wise doctrines of this nation were 
ever kept secret among themselves, and were delivered 
down not in writing, but only by oral tradition* And, 
indeed, so cautious and prudent were they in these matters, 
that every disciple admitted to their wise and scientific 
mysteries was bound, in the most solemn manner, to con- 
ceal such mysteries firom the vulgar, or those whose ideas 



* Harpocrates silentii Deus affingebatur, dextr£ prope cor admotA, 
pelle a&toritiB indatud quas oculb atque aoribos ^lonbus erat distincta, 
ut eo intelligeremiis miilta yidenda atqae audienda, sed loqaendom 
pariun.— >£ditob. 



were not Boffieiently exalted to receive tfaenit As a 
proof of thifly we need only recollect the story of Hip-r 
parchus, a Pythagorean, who having, out of spleen and 
resentment, violated and broke through the several en* 

Sagements of the Society, was held in the utmost 
etestation, expelled the school as one most infamous 
and abandoned, &nd as he was dead to the principles of 
virtue and philosophy, had a tomb erected for him, 
according to their custom, as though he had been na- 
turallv dead. The shame- and disgrace that justly 
attended so great a breach of truth and fidelity, drove 
the unhappy wretch to such despair that he proved his 
own executioner ; and so abhorred was even his memory, 
that he was denied the rites and ceremonies of burial 
used to the dead in those times, instead of which, his 
body was suffered to lie upon the shore of the isle of 
Samos* 

Among the Greek nations, the Athenians had a statue 
of brass, which they awfully revered ; this figure waa 
without a tongue, by which secresy was intimated. The 
Romans had a goddess of silence, named Angerona, 
represented with her fore*finger on her lips — ^a symbol 
of prudence and taciturnity.^ 

Anaxarchus, who, according to Pliny, was apprehended, 
in order to extort his secrets frqm him, bit his tongue ii| 
the midst, and afterwards spat it in the tyrant's face,' 
rather choosing to lose that organ, than to discover 
those things which he had promised to conceal. 

We read likewise that Cato, the censor, often said to 
his friends — of three things which he had good reason to 
repent, the principal was divulging a secret. 

^ The Druids, in our own nation, who were the only 
priests among the ancient Britons, committed nothing to 

' Mr. Wilkinson, in his ** Manners and Costoms of the Andent 
figTptieiia," says, that *'the sign adopted by the Egyptians to indi- 
cate sil^ncey is aridently shown from the sculptares on their monu- 
ments to have been given by placing the hand over (he numthi not, as 
eenendly supposed, (Plut. de Isid., 68,) by approaohing the foie- 
Snger to the lips : and the Greeks erroneously oonduded that the 
youthful Harpocrates was the deity of silence, irom his appearinff bt 
this attitude, which, however humiliating to the oharacter of a deity, 
was only illustrative of his extreme youth, and of a habit 'common 
to children in every eountry, whether of ancient or modem 
Editor. 
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writmg.^ And Caesar observes that the^ had a head, ot 
chief, who exercised a sort of excommunication, attended 
with dreadfal penalties, on those who either pablished 
or pro&ned their mysteries. 

Therefore, it evidently appears from the foregoing 
instances, along with many others, that there ever were 
secrets amongst mankind,' as well respecting societies as 
individuals, and that the keeping those inviolable was 
always reputed an indispensable duty, and attended with 
an honourable estimation. It must be very difficult to 
assign a sufficitnt reason why the same practice should 
be at all wondered at or less approved in the Free and 
Accepted Masons of the present age, than they were 
among the wisest men and greatest philosophers of anti- 
quity. 

The general practice and constant applause of the 
ancients, as well as the customs of the modems, one 
would naturally imagine should be sufficient to justify 
Masons against anv charge of singularity or innovation 
on this account ; for how can this be thought singular 
or new by any one who will but calmly allow himself 
the smallest tune for reflection. 

Do not all incorporated bodies amongst us enjoy this 
liberty without impeachment or censure? An appren* 
tice is bound to keep the secrets of his master; a free- 

* In tiie mystio bazdi and tales of Britain, says Davids (Myth, of 
the Druids, p. 94,) I find oertain terms which evidently pertain to 
the Hebrew language, or to some dialect of near affinity, as Adofiai^ 
the Lord ; Al Adur, the glorious God ; Aratcn^ the Aritite, and the 
like. Taliesin, the chief bard, declares that his love had been dctuilt>d 
in Hebraio ; and in a song, the substance of which he professes to 
have derived from the sacred osdoad or arkites, there are several 
lines together in some foreign cualect, apparently of great affinity 




poems ; and that those parts of their superstition which were not 
properly Celtio were derived from that (quarter of the fflobe. And, 
if so, our ancestors oould not have obtained their sacreS vocabulary 
by adopting the mere grammatical blunders of the Greeks. — EnrroR. 
* Sammes (Brit. Antia., p. 76,) informs us that the Druids enter- 
tained a ffreat jealousy lest their learning and religion should be too 
much understood and divulged, so that it was grown to that height 
that it was accounted unlawful to reveal any of tiieir mysteries, or to 
set down in writing what the^ thought most safe and honouraUe for 
themselves to deliver by tradition. — Editob. 
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man is obliged to oonsult the interest of his oompany, 
and not prostitute in common the mysteries ot ms 
profession; secret committees and privy comicils are 
solenmly enjoined not to publish abroad their debates 
and resolutions. In court-martial the members are 
bound to secresy, and, in man^ cases, far more effectual 
security than an oath is administered. 

As in society in general we are united together by our 
indigences and infirmities, and a vast variety of circum^ 
stances contributing to our mutual and necessary depend- 
ance on each other, which lays a grand ^founaation for 
terrestrial happiness, by securing general amity and the 
reciprocation of good offices in the world, so m all par- 
ticular societies, of whatever denomination, they are all 
enjoined by some sort of secresy to observe private 
bonds and laws peculiar to each, from the highest assem- 
blies to the lowest* Consequently, the injunctions of 
secresv among Freemasons can be no more unwarrant- 
able than in the societies and cases already pointed out ; 
and to report, or even to insinuate that they are, must 
argue a want of candour, a want of reason, and a want 
of charitv. For, by the laws of Nature and of nations, 
every individual and every society has a right to be sup- 
posed innocent till proved otherwise. 

Yet, notvrithstanaing the mysteries of our profession 
are kept inviolable, none are excluded from a full know- 
ledge of them, in due time and manner, upon proper 
application, and being found capable and worthy pf the 
trust. To form other designs and expectations, is like 
building on a sandy foundation, and will only serve to 
testify that, like a rash man, their discretion is alwavs 
out of the way when they have most occasion to make 
use of it. 
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ARGUMENT IV. 

ON THB ABSURDITY OF SUPPOSIXG THAT MASOXRT IS A 
TRIFLING INSTITUTION, AND THAT ITS PRINCIPLES 
CONTAIN NOTHING VALUABLE. 

We will now proceed to the next objection, viz., that 
*' Masonry is a trifling Institution, and that our principles 
contain nothing valuable." 

There are censurers, who find it easier to decry a 
science than to understand it, and with wicked endeav- 
ours attempt to depreciate that which they cannot attain 
to, and maKe their necessity appear a virtue, and their 
ignorance the effect of choice. 

This turn of mind is the despicable offspring of envy, 
and so selfish are such men, that they would rather pre- 
fer having the whole circle of the arts and sciences 
abolished, were it in their power, than that others 
should be possessed of a knowledge which they are 
themselves unacquainted with and undeserving of. 

But, alas ! they disquiet themselves in vain ; we, 
who are Masons, cannot but laugh at and pity such 
feeble attacks, and are heartily sorry for those who have 
no better understandings than to regard them.* 

Did they know anything of our profession, they could 
not but esteem it, for they would be convinced that it is 
founded on the most exalted principles of morality and 
social virtue ; tending to promote the true happiness of 
mankind in general, the peace and satisfaction of every 
individual in particular; to censure, then, and vilify 
what they are entirely ignorant of, discovers the base- 

^ In like maimer the early Christians were accused hy the heathen 
witii practising their own obscenities ; viz., promiscuous incest, and 
worshipping the phallus. This imputation is indignantly repudiated 
in Minutius Felix. '*£t de incesto oonTivio fabuhun grandem 
adversum nos dsemonum coitio mentita est, at gloriam pudicitin 

deformis infamiA aspersione macularet Etiam ille, qui 

de adoratis sacerdotis virilibas adveisus nos fabulator, tentat in nos 
oonfem qom sua sunt." — ^Editor. 
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neB8 of their dispositioDB, and how little they are quali* 
fied to pass their judgments in matters of such import- 
• ance. Therefore^ though we commiserate their detects, 
we musty at the same time, be allowed to pronounce 
them unworthy our further notice. 

Had our Institution contained nothing commendable or 
valuable, it is impossibla it should have existed, and 
been patronised by the wise, the good, and great, in all 
a^es of the world. For we cannot suppose that men, 
distinguished by every accomplishment that can adorn 
human nature, would embrace or continue in principles 
which they found to be nugatory, erroneous, or contempt- 
ible. Therefore, the advice which Gamaliel wisely gave 
to the Apostles, might, with great propriety, be recom* 
mended to these railers against Freemasons. They may 
assure themselves, that if there was no more in our 
Institution than their little minds suggest, it would have 
&llen to the ground ages past, but the contrary being 
the case, they may fairly conclude it will continue to exist, 
notwithstanding any opposition, for ages yet to come. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the moral and social prin- 
ciples we profess, are equally necessary to the support 
oi every well-regulated society ; how, then, came Masons 
to appropriate the merit of such principles to them- 
selves ? 1 answer, they are not only deemed necessary, 
but taught, and brought into practice in the Lodge ; 
they are familiarized to us by such a plain, pleasing, and 
peculiar method, that they seem no longer lessons of 
rules, but become inherent principles in the breast of 
every Freemason. But, from the corrupt state and dis- 
position of mankind, there are some who will always 
make it their business to asperse and ridicule whatever 
they suspect has the least beauty or excellency in it. 

Irhese envious beings, having lust sense enough to per- 
ceive that scandal is more prevalent than praise, and that 
satire will sooner procure them a name than panegyric, 
and, looking at our societies through false and narrow 
mediums, they form judgments of them congenial to 
themselves; acting m direct contradiction to the 
Apostle's exhortation to the Philippians, '< If there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise," tney calumniate and 
condemn it« notwithstanding the strength of reason with 
which it is accompanied ; notwithstanding the apparent 
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benefit and advantage it may bring to mankind ; so little 
relish have they for things exeeUent in themselves, so 
inattentive are they to the force of the clearest reason* 
ing, and so enveloped by ignorance and prejudice^ that 
nothing is sufficient to convince them. I do not mean 
that ignorance which implies a want of knowledge, but 
that affected and presumptuous folly which despises it. 
And of such Solomon says, " Seest thou a man that 
despiseth instruction? there is more hope of a fool than 
of hi 



im. 



If, therefore, these accusers have any remains of 
modesty, if the asserters of such calumny can ever blush, 
they are now put to their trial ; for whilst they deal thus 
freely with the principles and proceedings of persons of 
the greatest honour and distinction, they are only dis- 
covering to the judicious part of mankind the weakness 
of their heads and the wickedness of their hearts* How 
truly do they come under the standard of that descrip* 
tion which Justus Lipsius, an eminent writer, has given 
us of this sort of cavillers. 

"Calumny," says he, "is a filthy and pernicious infec- 
tion of the tongue ; generally aimed by the most wicked 
and abandoned part of mankind, against the most worthy 
and deserving oi esteem, and which wounds them unex- 
pectedly. And to whom is it pleasing f To the vile, 
the perfidious, the talkative. But what is its source? 
From what origin does it proceed? From falsehood, as 
its father ; from envy as its mother ; and from idle curi* 
osity, as its nurse ?" 

Would such persons exercise but a very small portion 
of reason and reflection, they would readily perceive the 
iniquity of their attempt to depreciate a Society which 
has ever vrithstood and repelled every attack made 
against it ; still acquiring additional honor and strength, 
such proceedings afecting it no more than a javelin 
thrown by the teeble hand of old age, that never reaches 
or at most makes no impression on its destined mark. 
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ARGUMENT V. 

ON THB laEROGLTPHICAL FIOXTEBS, PABABOUCAL AND 
SYMBOLICAL CUSTOMS AND CERBMONIBS, SBCRET WORDS 
AND SIGNS, WITH THB DIFFBRENT DEOBEBS OF PRO- 
BATION ASSIGNED TO THBM BT MASONS* 

The last accusation brpught against Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, which I shall take any notice of, is, that 
they make use of hieroglyphical figures, parabolical and 
symbolical customs and ceremonies, secret words and 
signs, with different degrees of probation peculiar to 
themselves; these are also censured* 

What evil these refined casuists can point out in such 
proceedings, it is not easy to imagine. But I think it 
no very difficult undertaking to justify them against all 
objections. 

It is well known that such customs and ceremonies 
are as ancient as the first ages of the world, the philoso- 
phers of which practised the method of inculcating their 
sublime truths and important points of knowledge by 
allegory and mythology, the better to secure them from 
descending into the familiar reach of every inattentive 
and unprepared novice, from whom they might not meet 
with the veneration they deserved, and, therefore, be- 
come too familiar and contemptible, for which reason 
they were accustomed to proceed with the utmost care 
and prudence. And Origen tells us {Origen Contra CeU 
9um)^ the Egyptian philosophers had sublime notions 
which they kept secret, and never disclosed to the people, 
but under the veil of fables and allegories :^ also other 

^ HiexoglTpbios were a sort of mystical characters, intended to 
preserre the most important mysteries of Nature, and the most 
sublune inventions of man. The Greeks, therefore, oonsidered the 
interpretation of tiiese characters as ezclusirely confined to the 
priesthood, and even by them very little understood, as their real and 
primitive knowledge had been lost and nassed away^ in the annihila- 
tion of the power of the Pharaohs ; nrat, by the usurpation t>f the 
shepherd kings of the seventeenth dynasty ; and, afterwards, by the 
irmption of Sie Persians, under Cambyses. This persuasion of the 
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eastern nations concealed their mysteries under religioas 
ceremonies, a custom still retained by many of them. 

An interpretation, therefore, of these allegories, &c., 
as they come under my notice, shall be attended to ; and 
will, I flatter myself, exactly square with the present 
purpose* 

Of all the symbols appropriated to Jupiter,' I shall 
only mention the crown of rays, with the petasus and 
caduceus, with which he is represented. Tne first de- 
notes the power of the Supreme Being; the other, that 
power ought to be accompanied by prudence. 

The cock was a symbol peculiar to Mercury, as ex- 
pressiye of that yigilance which was so yery necessary to 
him, destined to execute many functions ; as sometimes 
this emblem hath an ear of corn in his bill, it may serye 
to point out to man, that plenty and happiness will be 
the consequence of care and attention. 

The club is the symbol of Hercules, and denotes 
strength. 

The yarious symbols belonging to the goddess Diana, 
were oxen, lions, griffins, stags, sphinxes, bees, boughs, 
roses, &c., which signify, in a mystical sense, the uni- 
verse, with all its productions. 

The story of Minerya, is entirely allegorical, relating 
that Jupiter, having devoured Metis, t. e. Prudence, con- 
ceived Minerva, and was delivered of her. This symbol 
means, plainly, that prudence is wholly in God, and that 
he produces her externally by the wonderful works con- 
stantly manifested in his government of the universe. 



QreekH, joined to the profound eecresy under which the hierophant 
imparted to the initiated, in the mystenes of Isis^ the sublime truths 
to which the veneration and credulity of mankind had attaehed so 
much importancCf made them look upon hieroglyphics as the mystical 
expression of these secrets^ so carefully preserved from the people 
at large, the explanation of which it was impossible to obtain.— ^Edi- 
tor. 

' Some suppose Jupiter was so named h juvando. But Selden says 
tliat Jovis, Jovi, Jorem, Jove, are only corruptions of the sacred 
name Jehovah. Prudentius is witty at the expense of his worship- 
pers. He says :— 

Miror quod ipsnm non aacrads Hentorem, 
Nee templum et aras ipm) PbidlaB habet, 
Fabri deorum, vel parvutes Naminam. 
0«i si camiluA institiBeent i«^iu8, 
Non esset uUas Jupiter conflatU'tB. — EniToa. 
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It will not be foreign to my snbidet, to take notiee 
that cities, riyeiB, regions, and even the various parts of 
the globe, had their proper symbols, which were so 
many ensigns to distinguish them. Cities were signified 
by women with towers on their heads: the East is 
represented by a woman mounted upon a car, with four 
horses, ascenaing as they go. The West is signified, 
likewise, by a woman in a car drawn by two horses : the 
genius that precedes her, together with the horses^ 
descending, by which the West, or sun setting, is de- 
noted. 

The symbol of Asia was a woman with a mural crown, 
holding an anchor, to denote that the way thither was 
to cross the sea. Africa was depicted by a woman with 
an elephant's trunk on her forehead. Thus were the 
different parts of the world represented under their re- 
spective symbols and hieroglyphics. 

To improve properly on these mystical writings, we 
must bring them home to ourselves, by way of applica- 
tion. 

First, in a physical sense ; for, under the various names 
of pagan deities, are concealed the body and substance 
of natural philosophy; under allegories the poets express 
the wonderful works of Nature. 

Secondly, in an ethical sense the scope or intent of 
mythologists was not fable, but morality. Their design 
was to inform the understanding, correct the passions, 
and govern the will. Examples are laid down to kindle 
in the mind a candid emulation, leading through the 
temple of virtue to the temple of honour. They set off, 
in the fullest colours, the beauty of virtue and deformity 
of vice. 

Thirdly, in a theological sense; for let a skilful hand 
modestly draw aside the veil of poetry, and he will 
plainly discover the majestic form of divinity. I think 
it is an assertion of Tertullian, who lived in an early age 
of Christianity, that many of the poetical fictions had 
their original from the Scriptures. And Flato is said, 
by the best authorities, to nave derived the sublimest 
principles of his philosophy, from some writings of 
Moses which he had met with and studied in the course 
of his travels in Egypt. Doubtless as the ancients, be- 
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fore the invention of lettofs, expressed their ooneqptioni 
in hieroglyphics, so did the poets their diyinity, in fables 
and parables* 

we also find, that even when they set up stones in 
order to compose any memorial^ there was something 
expressive eitner in the number of which the monument 
consisted, or in the shape, or in the order and figure in 
which they were disposed; of the first kind were the 
monument of Mount Sinai, and that at Gilgal, erected 
by Joshua upon the banks of Jordan. I^hev consisted 
of twelve stones each, because the people of Israel, for 
whose sake* the altar was built beside the streams of 
Jordan which divided itself, opening a miraculous paaa- 
age for the whole nation, were principally classed into 
twelve tribes, therefore the same niuuber of stones were 
set up in the midst of the place where the Ark had rested* 

Likewise the famous pulars before Solomon's Temple 
were not placed there for ornament alone : their signifi- 
cation, use, and mystical meanings are so well known to 
the expert Mason, that it would be both unnecessary, as 
it is improper for me to assign them here ; neither are 
the reasons why they were made hollow known to any 
but those who are acquainted with the arcana of this 
Society: though that circumstance so often occurs in 
Scripture. 

And with respect to assemblies and establishments 
among men, they ever had signs and words, symbolical 
customs and ceremonies, difierent degrees of probation, 
&c., &;Cm as manifestly appears from all history, both 
sacred and profane* 

When the Israelites marched through the wilderness, 
we find that the twelve tribes had, between them, four 
principal banners or standards: every one of which had 
Its particular motto ; and each standard, also, had a dis- 
tinct sign described upon it. They encamped round 
about the Tabernacle, and on the east side were three 
tribes under the standard of Judah ; on the west were 
three tribes under the standard of Ephraim; on the 
south were three tribes under the standard of Reuben; 
and on the north were three tribes under the standard 
of Dan: and the standard of Judah was a lion, that of 
Ephraim an ox, that of Reuben a man, and that of Dan 
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tfi ^^le.' Wheaoa wera firaxaad the hierogljrphlos of 
dberubims and serapbimB* to represent the people of 
IsraeL 

The ancient prophets, when they would describe 
things emphatically^ did nqt only dr^w parables from 
things which offered themselves, as from the rent of a 
garmenti from the sabbatic year, from the vessels of a 
pottery but,, also, when such fit ol^ects were wanting, 
they supplied them by their own actions, as by rending 
a garment, by shooting, by making bare their body, by 
impoabg sigmficanfc n»me8 to their sons, hiding a girdle 
m the bank of Euphrates, by breaking a potter's vessel, 
by putting on fetters and yokes, by binding a book to a 
stone and casting them both into Euphrates, by besieging 
a painted city, by dividing hair into three parts, by 
making a chain, carrying out household stuff, lifiLe a cap- 
tive and trembling, by which kind of types the prophets 
of old were accustomed to express themselves. 

Thus having, ia an ample manner, s^t forth the anti- 
quity, meaning, and propriety of the use of hieroglyph- 
ics, symbols, allegory, &;c., from the earliest times, and 
among the wisest and best of men, in order to inform 
and satisfy the inquirer why such customs have been re* 
tained by this ancient and venerable Institution, strange, 
indeed, and destitute of reason and justice, must they 
appear who should make th^ least objection to our secret 
economy. — ^Mistaken censurers should be left to the en- 
joyment of their own ignorance, malevolence, and de- 
traction. 

The Book of Judges informs us that the Gileadites 
made use of an expressive and distinguishing mark, when 
pursued over the river Jordan by the Ephraimites. 

The Essenes, among the Jews-— a sort of Pythagoreans 

* y«tablii8» firom a certain Jew, sajs that the Israelites mardisd 
under four ensigns. The first was Reuben's, whose banner was a 
nuiih signifying reb'fipon and reason ; the second standard was Judah's, 
and it was a Ron, denoting power ; as, in after times, the arms of 
Pompe^ the Great, Leo ennfer, were engraven on his signet; ths 
third distinct colours were ^phraim's, of an ox, intimating patience 
and toilsome labour; the fourth was Dan's, bearing an eagle, be« 
tokening wisdom, agility, and sublimity ; from whence, it is likely, the 
towering Romans had taken, after divers descents, their eagle, liieir 
paTe9 aquilas, and their eaj^es, displayed under Constantine, and 
since. (See Dr. Kellet's Tncsenium Christi, p. 34.) 
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—also omiyeiBed, one with another^ by signs and words, 
which they received on their admission, and which were 
preserved with care and reverence as the great charac- 
teristic of this sect* 

The Q-reeks, likewise, had a particular method, which, 
before an engagement, was adopted by the general and 
officers, and by them communicated to the whole army, 
as a mark of distinction to know friends from enemies. 
It commonly contained some good omen, or the name of 
some deity worshipped by their country, or some hero 
from whom they expected success in their enterprises. 
And it is judiciously remarked by Laertius, that as gene- 
rals use watch-words in order to discover their own 
soldiers from an enemy — as it is practised in all armies 
and garrisons at this day — so it is necessary to commu- 
nicate to the members of a Society certain distinctions, 
whereby they may discover strangers from individuals of 
their own sect. 

And it is not within the reach of every one's observa- 
tion that there is a meaning in many acts and gestures, 
and that nature has endowed mankind with particular 
motions to express the various intentions of the mind. 
We all understand weeping, laughing, shrugs, frowns, 
ftc, as forming a species of universal language. Appli- 
cations are many times made, and a kind of dialogue 
maintained only by the casts of the eye, and motions of 
the adjacent muscles ; and we have recorded in history an 
account of a philosopher who answered an argument 
only by getting up and walking. 

Bending the knees,^ in adoration of the Deity, is one 
of the most ancient customs among men. Bowing, or 
prostrating the bodjr, is a mark of humiliation ; even 
joining right hands is a token of fidelity, for Valerius 
Maximus tells us that the ancients had a moral deity, 
whom they called Fides, a goddess of honesty or fidelity ; 
and adds, when they promised anything of old, they gave 
the hand to pledge it, as we do, and, therefore, she is re- 
presented as giving her hand, and sometimes with her 

^ Kneeling wm always esteemed a symbol of humility. — Humiliari 
e$t ad humtim inclinare. Prostration was the emblem of a devout 
temper of mind. Rising again signified Hope, or hoping Charity, 
Standing prepared the mind for prayer and thanksgiying by an un- 
feigned Fai^ 
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two hands conjoined. Chartarius more fully describes 
this by observing, that the proper residence of faith or 
fideli^ was thought by the ancients to be in the right 
hand/ And, therefore, this deity, he informs us, was 
sometimes represented by two right hands joined to- 
gether; sometimes by two little images shaking each 
other's right hand ; so that the right hand was by them 
held sacred, and was symbolically made use of in a 
solemn manner to denote fidelity. And we read, in the 
book of Ruth, of particular customs practised among the 
Israelites, whenever they meant to confirm any compact 
they entered into. 

With respect to Probationary Degrees, the instances 
that might be produced of the antiquity, necessity, and 
ffeneral use of them, would fill a large volume ; suffice 
it here to mention the following: — - 

The philosophers inform us that the Egyptian King 
Xopper commanded that the secret of which ne was pes- 
sesseii should hot be divulged to any but those who were 
found skilful in every step they advanced ; also the great 
heathen king Xopholet ordered the grand secret of which 
he was' possessed to be revealed to none but those who, 
after thorough examination, were found to be worthy, and 
inflicted disgrace and severe punishment on those who 
transgressed this law. 

And if we examine the customs of the Jews, we shall 
see that the Levites had the several degrees of initiation, 
consecration, and ministration. And in their grand ^n- 
hedrim they had all three chief officers : the principal, vice- 
principal, and the chacam, t. e. wise man ; the two latter 
were called assistant-counsellon. Their pupils were di- 
vided into three distinct classes, who, according to their 
abilities, were, from time to time, elected to fill up the 
vacant offices in this great assembly. 

About the time of our Saviour's nativity, the eastern 
schools used a set form of discipline. The scholar 
was first termed a disciple, in respect of his learning ; 
a junior, in respect of his minority ; bachur, i, e. 
one chosen or elected, in respect of bis election 
and^ coaptation in the number of disciples ; and after 

• Amongst the Jews a glove was used to ratify a bargahi or cota- 
tract, and given vid taken as a pledge of Fidelity in the tranaaotion. 
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he liad proved himself a proficient in their studies, aul 
was thought worthy of some degree, by imposition of 
hands he was made a graduate. At the east end of every 
school or synagogue the Jews had a chest, called aron or 
ark, in which was locked up the pentateuch in manu* 
script, wrote on velluni, in square characters, which, by 
express command, was to be delivered to such only aa 
were found to be wise among them. This method of 
proceeding was also observed at the building of Solo- 
mon's Temple, when we know the craftsmen were not 
to be made masters until that glorious edifice should be 
completed, that so they might acquire competent skill, 
and be able to give ample proof of their qualifications. 

Pythagoras, who flourished above five hundred years 
before Christ, never permitted a pupil to speak in his 
school till he had undergone a probation of five years' 
silence. -^ 

The Essenea, already mentioned, had the following 
customs when a person desired admittance into their 
society : he was to pass through proper degrees of pro- 
bation, before he could be a mcister of their mysteries ; 
when he was received into the class of novices^ he was pre- 
sented with a white garment ; and when he had been long 
enough to give some competent proof of his secresy and 
virtue, he was admitted to further knowledge, but still 
he went on with the trial of his integrity and good morals ; 
and at length, being found worthy in every respect, was 
fully admitted into their mystenes ; but before he was 
received as an established member he was first to bind 
himself, by solemn obligations and professions, to do jus- 
tice, to do no wrong, to keep faith with all men, to embrace 
the truth, to keep his hand clear from fraudulent deal- 
ings, not to conceal from his fellow^professors any of the 
mysteries, nor to communicate them to the profane, 
though it should be to save his life ; to deliver nothing 
but what he received, as well as to endeavour to preserve 
the principles that he professed. Every member ate and 
drank at one common table, and any Brethren of the same 
Fratemit/'who came from places ever bo renM>tei were 
tare to be received at their meetings. 

And it may be further remarked of the Jews that, in 
the feast of the seventh month, the High Priest was not 
even permitted to read the law to the people until he bad 
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storied it Heven days^ yiz*, upon tha. fourtii, fifth, dxth, 
aeyenth, eighth, ninth, and tenth days, being attended 
by some of the priests to hear him perform, and to judge 
01 his qualifications for that purpose. 

The above proceeding, is so far firom being novel, that 
it is praotiesd in our own nation even at thu day in the 
learned societies of everp d^iomination ; — ^for instaace in 
academical degrees, there aie bachelor, master, dotibor; 
in the church, the several orders of deacon, priest, and 
bishop ; in the municipal law, those of the student, bar* 
rister, and seijeant ; in the civil law and physic, student, 
bachelor, and doctor : in each of these the disciple or 
scholar undergoes proper examinations, and muat, or at 
least ought, to be found well qualified prior to bisadmis* 
sion to superior rank* 

And, as Freemasonry is in like manner a progressive 
science, not to be perfectly attained but by time, patience, 
and application, how necessary is it that testiofonies of 

S roper qualifications ahould be required for the respective 
egrees, before the candidate can attain them, both in re^ 
gard to science and morality — as the hoinour of the In- 
stitution should always be a principal object in view of 
every Free and Accepted Mason, who ought to be well 
instructed in the scientific knowledge and moral and 
social virtues peculiar to an inferior, ere he will be 
admitted to the more sublime truths of the perfect and 
well-qualified Mason. 

The nature of my design leads me, in the next place, 
to the consideration of the name which has been adopted 
by eur Institution from its first establishment, and to 
inform the unlettered -ir inattentive Brother that this did 
not arise merely from our skill in architecture, or the 
principles of building, but from a more comprehensive 
acquaintance and knowledge of the sublimest principles 
of philosophy and moral virtue ; which, bowever excel- 
lent they may be in the opinion of the learned and judi- 
cious part of mankind, cannot be indiseriminately revealed 
to every one, lest, instead of that respect which they 
require for want of right understanding |pad a sound 
mind, they might not produce their just and necessaary 
consequences, as even the purest morality and wiseet 
systems have been too often ridiculed by the folly or 
perverseness of weak or wicked men. 
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Therefore, the name of Mason k not to be considered 
in the contracted implication of a builder of habitations, 
&Cm but fi^ratively, pursuant to the method of the 
ancient Society on which this Institution is founded ; and 
taken in this sense, a Mason is one who, by gradual ad- 
yances in the sublime truths and various arts and sciences 
which the principles and precepts of Freemasonry tend 
to inculcate and establish, is raised by regular courses to 
such a degree of perfection as to be replete with happi* 
hess to himself, and extensively beneficial to others. 

As to the appendage '< Free," that evidently owed its 
rise to the practice of the ancients, who never suffered 
the liberal arts and sciences to be taught to any but the 
free-bom. 

I now presume I have sufficiently exposed and contro- 
verted the foregoing allegations. And having also Ixaced 
back to the earliest ages the use and meaning of symbols 
and hieroglyphics, and likewise fully demonstrated the 
original intention and use of allegorical figures and cere- 
monies, and the reasonableness and necessity of progres- 
sive degrees in the pursuit of every art and science, no 
unprejudiced person will think it extraordinary that those 
customs and oeremonies established and connected with 
our Institution have been most sacredly and inviolably 
preserved and adhered to by us to this day. But what 
such customs and ceremcmies are — ^for what ends and 

{purposes used — never can be known, except to true and 
awful Brethren. 

Therefore, however anxious and restless the busy and 
invidious may be, and whatever attempts they inay make 
to traduce our Institution and pifeeedings, or to discover 
our mysteries, all their endeavours will prove ineffectual. 
They will still find that the only means to attain to the 
knowledge of our mysteries are abilities, integrity, firm- 
ness, and a due and constant perseverance in the great 
duties of moral and social life, in the principles of reli* 
gion and virtue, and whatever is commendable and praise- 
worthy. These are the steps, and this is the clue that 
will leaA an^ direct the practisers of such excellencies to 
the heights of Freemasonry, and, while they adhere to 
them, will effectually secure them favour from every able 
and faithful Brother, and the warmest approbation and 
satis&ction from their own hearts. 
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OF THB MOSAIC WQBK AS A STUBOL, AND THB VOLTVBH 09 
FAITH, HOPB9 CHARITY, TBMP^&ANOB, FORTITUDB, mi7- 
DBNCB, JUSTICB, BBOTHBBI.T LOTB. REUBF, ANB TRUTH 
OF THE MASONIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Ab the steps of masi are attended bj yarious and lan* 
certain incidents of life, as our days are chequered with 
a strange contrariety of eyents, and our passage through 
this existence, though sometimes blessed with prosperous 
circumstances, yet often beset l^ a multitude of eyils, 
hence is the Lodge furnished with Mosaic work, to re- 
mind us of the precariousness of our state on earth. 

To-day our feet tread in prosperity, to-morrow we 
totter on the uneyen patihs of weakness, temptation and 
ady ersi^. Whilst this emblem is bdfore us, we are in* 
structed to boast of nothing, to haye compassion, and 
giye aid to those who are in adyersity, to walk uprightly 
and with humility ; for such is our existence that there 
is no station in which pride can be stably founded : all 
men are similar by nature, yet some are born to more 
eleyated stations than others, but when in the graye all 
are upon a leyel^ — death destrojdng all distinctions. 

Whilst we tread on the Mosaic work, let our ideas re- 
turn to the original which it copies ; and let eyery Mason 
act as the dictates of liason prompt him, to liye in Bro- 
therly loye. Faith, Hope and Charity. 

Faith is the foundation of justicci the bond of amity, 
and the chief support of society ; we liye by faith, we 
walk by faith ; by faith we haye a continual hope in the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Being ; by faith we aie 
justified, accepted, and finally sayed. A true Christian 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the eyidenoe 
of things not seen. If we, with suitable, true deyotiont 
maintain our Masonic profession, our faith will become a 
beam of light, and bring us to those blessed mansions 
where we shall be eternally happy with God, the Grand 
Architect of the Uniyerse, whose Son died for us and 
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rose fl^n, that we might be justified through faith in 
his blood. 

Hope is the anchor of the soul, both sure and stead- 
fast, and enters into that within the veil; let a firm 
reliance in the Almighty^s faithftilness animate our en- 
deavours, and teach us to fix our hopes within the limits 
of His promises, so shall success attend us. If we be- 
licTB a thing to be impossible, our despondency may 
render it so ; but he that perseveres will ultimately over- 
come all difficulties. 

Charity— oh, how lovely is the theme! — ^it is the 
brightest gem that can adorn our masonic profession ; it 
is the best test and the surest proof ef religion. Be- 
nevolence, attended by heaven-bom Charity, is an honour 
to the nation from whence it springs, it is nourished, and 
cherished. Happy is the man who has sowed in his 
breast the seeds of benevolence, tiie produce thereof is 
love and peace ; he envieth not his neighbour ; he listeneth 
not to a tale, when reported by slander; revenge or 
malice has no place in his breast ; he forgives the injuries 
of men, and endeavours to blot them from his recollec* 
tion. Let us, therefore, remember tiiat we are Christians 
and Masons, being ready to listen to him who craveth 
our assistance, and from want never to withhold a liberal 
hand ; so shall an heartfelt satisfaction reward our labour, 
and the produce of liberality most assuredly follow after. 

By the exercise of Brotherly love, we are taught to 
regard the whole human species as one fkmily — the high 
and low, rich and poor ; all created b^ one Almighty 
Being, and sent into the world for the aid, support, and 
protection of each other: on this grand principle Ma- 
sonry unites men of every country, sect, and opinion, 
and conciliates true friendship amongst those who might 
otherwise have remained at a perpetual distance. 

Relief is another tenet of our Masonic profession. To 
reliete the distressed is a duty incumbent upon every 
man, but more particularly upon Masons, who are linked 
togethefr by one indissoluble chain of sincere aflfection ; 
hence, to soothe the unhappy, to sympathise with their 
nusfcMTtunes, to compassionate their miseries, and restore 
peace to the troubled mind, is the grand aim we have in 
view : on this basis we establish our friendships and form 
our connections. 
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Traih is a dMuB attribute and the fanndatioii of etery 
masonic yirtae : to be good men and true, is a lesson we 
are taught at our initiation ; on this grand theme we 
contemplate, and by its dictates we endeavour to rale 
and govern our lives and actions ; hence hypocrisy and 
deceit are supposed to be unknown to us ; smcerity and 
plain deding are our distinguishing characteristics, while 
the heart and tongue join in pronM^ng each other's 
welfare, and rejoicing in each other's prosperity. 

Virtue is the highest attainment or the mind, the in* 
tegrity, harmony, and just balance of aflfection; the 
health, strength, and beauty of the soul. The perfeo* 
tion of virtue is to give reason its full scope, to obey the 
authority of conscience witii alacrity, to exercise tibe 
duties <H life with fortitude, in public to maintain justice, 
and in private to observe temjperaBCe. > To lov« and 
adore God with disinterested afiection, and to acquiesce 
in his kind providence with a calm resignation, is the 
surest means of attaining virtue, approaching to perfec* 
tion and happiness, and leaving the unhappy ways of 
vice and misery. 

Temperance is that due restraint of our passions and 
afi^ctions which renders the body tame and jrovemable, 
and frees the mind from the allurements of vice : this 
virtue ouffht to be the practice of every Mason, as it 
teaches him to avoid excess, or contracting any vicious 
or licentious habits that might necessarily leacl him to 
betray his trust. 

Fortitude is that noble and steady purpose vf the soul, 
equally distant from rashness and cowardice, which ena* 
bles us to undergo any labour or difficulty when found 
necessary or expedient, and ought to be deeply impressed 
on the breast of every Mason, as a fence of security 
against any attack that might be made upon him, by 
force or otherwise, to extort from him any of our royal 
secrets.^ 

^ In the last oeatary our Brethren introdnced many tests of foititade, 
to pToye the candidates before they were initiated ; and hence the 
brand, which in those times referred to the initiation fee, was often 
considered in a much more formidable point of yiew, and was an 
object of dread to the nervous candidate, and his initiation frequently 
produced more entertainment to the Brethren than the Order would 
surly justify. His fortitude was severely tested in some of the 
Lodges ; but such practices form no part of the system of Freema. 
somy, and have been many years abolished. — Editob. 
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Prudence teadies ut to regulate our lives and actions 
accordinff to the dictates of reason ; being that habit of 
the mina by which men wisely judge and prudentially 
determine on all things relative to their present as well 
as their future happiness, and ought to be nicely attend- 
ed to in all strange and mised companies ; never to let 
drop or slip the. least hint whereby the secrets of our 
royal art may be illegally obtained. 

Justice is the boundary of rightt ft^d constitutes the 
cement of civil society. Without the exercise of this 
virtue, universal confusion would ensue, lawless force 
would take away the barriers of e<mity, and social inter- 
course would no longer exist. Ana as justice, in a great 
measure, constitutes tj^e really good man, so it ought to 
be. the perpetual study of the accomplished Mason never 
to deviate from ihe minutest principle thereof. 
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ARGUMENT VIL 

ON THE MODHL OE OBOUKD-PUkN OF THB TEICPLB ; TACOB'S 
IiADDBK ; THS OBAND ABCHITSCT's SIX FEBIODS ; AND 
JBPTHA'S battle with THB BFHBAIMITBS. 

From the earliest period, mftnkiiid ever had the most 
convincing proofs of the eidstence of a SniHreme Being.* 
Yet, in the most ancient and best historians, we do not 
find it recorded that any place was set apart for wor- 
shipping the true G-od, till after the happ^ deliverance 
of the Children of Israel from their Egyptian bondage ; 
when the time was then at hand that the Almighty re- 
vealed himself amongst men in so wonderful a manner 
that made his name glorioos throughout all nations. 

He did not lead the Children of Israel through the land 
of the Philistines, although a much nearer way, but 
through the wilderness, wherein He showed His great 
wisdom and mercy; as the spirit of liberty being yet in 
embryo, their hearts might fail them at the appearance 
of so warlike a people as the Philistines, and they might 
return to their mrmer slavery. 

He, therefore, commanded his faithful servant Moses to 
conduct them through the wilderness, to the borders of 
the Bed Sea, on their w^ to the promised land ; which 
made Pharaoh, Einff of Egypt, regret that he had let so 
many useful slaves (as he was pleased to term them) 
depiurt his dominions ; and he ordered six hundred chosen 
chariots to attend him, with all the company of his cap- 
tains that were in Egypt, for he was determined to bring 
them back to their former captivity, or perish in tiie 
attempt. 

The Children of Israel finding themselves confined by 

^ But, though all natioiis acknowledged the eziitenoe of a Supreme 
and saperintending power, none but the Jews worshipped him truly. 
All other people, as Minxioiua FeUz sajs, ** Conditorem samn aot du- 
oem inelytom, ant reginam pudicam, sexu aao fortiorem, aat a]ioi:^ii8 
muneiia, vol artia repertorem Tenerabatar, nt oivem boii» memona. 
fiio defauotu pzsmium, et IdtoriB dabator esempliim."-*£DrroB. 
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the Red Sea in the front, by impassable monntains on the 
right and left, and the Egyptian army in the rear, fear 
overcame them, and, in their despair, they mnrmured 
sorely against Moses, saying, *' Was there not ground in 
Egypt for our iifterment, that thoa hast brought us a^^ay 
to die in the wilderness?" 

Moses m%ke with comfort unto ihrnxk^ and told them 
to fear notning, for on that day they should obierre.the 
salvation of the Lord, who would hght for them ; and, 
in order to prove his assertion, he, by God's command, 
stretched out his haxKl over the waves of the Red Sea, 
and caused a strong easterly wind to Mow, which divided 
the waters so that thei^ was apparently a wall on each 
«de, while the Children «f Israel marched through oa 
dry ground. 

Pharaoh perceiving this, his heart was hardened, aad 
he attempted to follow them, but the Almighty con- 
tinued his protection, by a miraculous pillar, which had 
two wonderful effects, one was of light to the Israelites 
by night, to conduct them through the Red Sea, and the 
other as a pillur of cloud and smoke by day, which was 
darkness to the Eg3rptiaQfi, and prevented their pursuit ; 
he also caused a fuither plague amongst them, for with 
a mighty hand and out-stiretched arm, he sent an angel 
by uigbt to Btrike off their chariofr-wheels, which m»de 
them to drag so heavily, that the two^ armies came not 
together all that night. 

When mcHming dawn t^peared, Pharaoh perceiving the 
hand of God working sorely against him, attempted to 
return; but it was then too late, for by that time the 
Israelites had gained the opposite shore, when Moses 
desired them to look back upon their long-dreaded 
enemy the f^gyptians, fof in future they should see them 
no more ; he then, by God's command, stretched forth 
his band a second time over the Bed Sea, which caused 
the waters to return into their primitive channel, and 

overwhelmed Pharaoh and all his host.^ And in com- 

•  

* Oteremon teUs a ovrioaB etory sbo«t ihe depturtme of the lerael- 
.ites out of Egypt. **• Tlie goddess law sppeared to King Amsnopfau 
m avisioii, and «liid ^m Bsrerel/ for safierinip her temple to he 
naioed in the war; and Phritipantea, a holy aonhe, snggesfted it to 
tibe Jdng. that If he would olear Egypt of all people laboOrin(F under 
fouL and iMfi^^iaat dutempen, he iho«ld noTer he tcoidalea again 



memorttion of so happy and glorious a deliveianoe, Moset 
marched three days into the wilderness, sLogmg hymns, 
praises, and thanksgivings to the Most High ; and they 
also erected a tent or tabernacle in the wilderness, agree* 
ably to the plan given to Moses on Mount Sinai ; which 
afterwards proved to be the model or gpround-plan of that 
magnificent Temple, built at Jerusalem by Kins Solo- 
mon, with such regal splendour and unparalleled reful* 
gent lustre, as fiir surpassed all ibnxiLW exertions ot 
human skill. 

Op Jacob's LAiuna.— Eebecca, the wife of Isaac, well 
knowing there wbs a peculiar blessing divinely confided 
to her husband, was resolved to obtain it for her young- 
est son Jacob, although by birthright it belonged to 
Esau, her first*bom ; she no sooner, by fraud* bad ob* 
tained this blessing for Jacob, but he was obliged to flee 
from the wrath <^ his Inrother, who proposed in his mind 
to slay him as he journeyed to Paoanaram, in the land 
of Mesopotamia, where, by his parents' strict command, 
he was enjoined to go* Coming to a desert plain, and 
the sun beins gene down, he was obliged to take up his 
abode there for the night, where he had the cold earth 
for his bed, a. stone for his pillow, and the canopy of 
heaven for his covering ; and as he slumbered, in a vision 
he saw a ladder, the bottom of which tested upon the 
earth, and the top reached to heaven, whereon the angels 
of Qtod were ascending and descending ; those who were 
ascending, were going to receive the divine commands, 
and those descending, were coming to put the divine laws 
into execution. 

It was then and there the Almighty entered into a 
solemn covenant with Jacob, that if he would abide by 
his laws and fulfil his commands, he would not only 
bring him back to his father's house in peace and plenty, 
but would make of him a great and mighty people ; 
and as in progress of time Joseph, by Pharaoh's appoint- 
ment, became the second man in command in Egypt, so 
the Israelites became the most prosperous nation under 
the heavens 

with Vkt appnitioaft. Upon this there was a call made of iiiq>otent 
and infirm wretohes^ and- 250,000 of them were banished from the 
place, under the command of Moses and Joseph, two of the number, 
and Mj mMi."->-£DiToa. 
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The Grand Arohi'Tsot's Six Pbriods. — ^When we 
oontemplate that the fonnation of the world was the 
work of that omnipotent and all- wise Being, who formed 
and created the beautiful flystem of the universe, how 
ought we to adore his holy name, for his infinite good* 
ness and mercy towards the children of men! for before 
he was pleased to command the vast world into exist- 
ence, the elements and the materials of the creation lay 
blended without form or distinction. Darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, when the great Jehovah, as 
an example to man, and to show that things of moment 
ought to be done with deliberation — ^was pleased to 
Continue six days in!^ periodically creatmg it from chaos 
to perfection. 

The Almighty showed the first instance of his power 
by making light ; and, seeing it was good, he gave it his 
sacred approbation, and distinguished it by a new name 
— called the li^ht day, and the darkness he called the 
night f and in order to keep new framed matters within 
just limits, the second period was employed in laying 
the foundations of the heavens, which were to sustain 
the waters within the clouds separate from the waters 
beneath. In the third period, he commanded those 
waters within due bounds ; on the retreat of which, dry 
land appeared, which he called earth; and the waters, 
when gathered together, he called seas ; the earth being 
yet irregular and uncultivated, G-od spake the word, and 
nature covered it with a most beautiful carpet of flowers, 
plants, trees, herbs, and shrubs of all sorts, m full growth 
and perfection. In the fourth period, those two grand 
bright luminaries, the sun and moon, were made by hii 
word, the one to rule the day, and the other to rule the 
night ; for signs and for seasons, for days and for years ; 
beside the sun and moon, the omnipotent and all-wise 

' Muoh has been written on the creation of angels. Ambrose 
(Hexam., c. 5), and Hilary (de Trinit., 12), say that angels existed 
before the creation of our world. Among the Greeks, Basil, Origen, 
Chrysostom^-and Nazianzen, held the same opinion. Beda and Cas- 
siodorus assert that they were created withm the six days ; while 
Grennadius and Aoatins hold that the angels were created after ths 
world, and the soul of man after his body. Almost all the divinea 
of the Latin church, and after them, the schools, believe that they 
formed part of the six days' creation. (See Col. L. 16.) — Editor. 
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Creator was pleased to bespangle the etheorial conoaye 
with innumerable stars, that man, whom he intended to 
make, might contemplate on his great wisdom, and 
jostly praise his diyine majesty and glory. In the fifth 
period, he commanded the waters to bring forth a yariety 
of fish for our use ; and in order to imprint oa man a 
reverential awe of his divine omnipoteney, he created 
large whales, which, with other living monsters, brought 
forth abundantly. In the fiftii period, he also created 
the fowls to fly m the air, tibat man might please both hijs 
eyes and his ears, in being delighted with some for their 
most beautiful plumage and uncommon instinct, and 
with others for their melodious notes. In the sixth 
period, he created the beasts of the field, and reptiles to 
crawl upon the earth, wherein we may plainly perceive 
that his divine goodness and mercy were made manifest 
in all his proceedings, by producing what effect he 
pleased, without the aid of natural causes,--HBuch as 
giving light to the world before he created the sun, and 
making the earth firuitful, and capable of bringing forth 
plants without the influence of the heavenly bodies. 

He did not create the beasts of the field until he had 
provided them with suflioient herbage ; nor did he make 
man till he had fitted his house, and furnished it with 
every thing requisite for life and for pleasure. Then, to 
dignify the works of his hands, he made man after his 
own image, who came into the world with greater 
honour than any of the creatures that were before him, 
as they came with no other ceremony than the divine 
^fiat. God spake the word, and the inferior animals were 
made ! but m the workmanship of man, there was a con- 
sultation of the blessed Trinity, saying, <* Let us make 
man;" and he was accordingly formed out of the dust 
of the earth, into his nostrils was breathed the breath 
of life, and he became a living soul. In this one crea- 
ture was amassed every thing that was excellent in the 
whole creation, such as the quality or substance of an 
animate being, the life of plants, the sense of beasts, 
the understanding of angels; being created after the 
image of God, to adore his divine Creator, who had so 
nobly bestowed on him the faculty of speech, and en- 
dowed him with that most noble instinct, called reason. 

The Almighty, then, as his last and best gift to man* 
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crefttodwomvi; uader hiftfcHradnghattd* a cf^astoie gnw 
otaaUket but diffaveat in sex ; so lovely aad fior, tiiat 
what aeemad fiur ia all the world befio^re now §eemed 
meany or in her summed up ; she came, led by her hea- 
venly Maker, though unaeen, and guided by nis voice ! 
Adorned witii whatever earth and Heaven could bestow 
to make her amiable, ^' Grace was in her steps, Heaven 
in her eye, in every gesture dignity and love." 

On the seventh day^ the Almighjhr's works being end- 
ed, he hallowed, blessed, and sanctified the same, intend- 
ing thereby, that man should work vnth industry six 
days for the support of himself and family, imd «et apart 
the seventh to rest from labour^and to praise and glorify 
God for his being, his protection, his sustenance, and 
every other blessing that he enjoys. 

May the six days' work of the creatian stimulate every 
Freemason to industry. 

Jeptha's Battle with th& EpenAiMiTXS* — ^It dates 
its origin from the time that the Ephraimites crossed the 
river Jordan, in order to quarrel vn^b Jeptha, the Gilead- 
itish general, by reason of his not calling them out to 
partake of the rich spoils of victory in the Ammonitish 
war; as their former leaders had done. The Ephraimites 
had long been a clamourous and noisy people, but at 
length they came to extremities, threatening to destroy 
Jeptha and his house with fire. Jeptha tried all mild and 
lenient means to pacify them, which proving abortive, 
he was obliged to have recourse to rigorous ones ; he, there- 
fore, gave them battle, and defeated them with great 
slaughter.^ 

Jeptha, in order to secure himself fjx>m the like molest- 
ation in future, sent and guarded the passes of the river 
Jordan, which he knew they must cross in order to 

* ^*' The ht greater part of the Jews, eren Josephva, Phik>, a»d 
the Chaldee paraphrast, acknowledged Jeptha to hare been soffeied 
by God, hj uie High Priests, and the whole people, to offer the fruit 
of his own body, an innocent young vir^, an only child, the sole 
object of his present comfort and future nopes, in a burnt-offering 
unto the Lord, who had bo often declared his utter abhorrenoe against 
all such abominations, and rejected the Canaanites upon that Tery 
account A great deal bath been written to establish the probability 
that she was not put to death, but restricted to a life of celibacy ; 
but all that has boen alleged, in support of both opinions, amounts to 
nothing but conjecture." (Uaiv. mit, toL iL, p. 963.)— EmrOB. 
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reinni to fheir own oomitry, with stmt injtuietioDS to his 

fiards, tiiat if any camo that way, and owned themgelves 
phraimites, to slay them immediately, and if they said 
nay, there was a test-word put to them, viz., to pronounce 
the word Shibboleth, which they, ibr want of an aspira- 
tion peculiar to their dialect, could not frame to articulate, 
but called it Sibboleth, which small yaiiatioii disooTered 
their ooimtry, and cost them their livesi so that there 
fell on that day in the field of battle, and on the banks 
of the Jordan, as holy writ informs ms, forty and two 
thousand Ephralmites, and that test-word was afterwards 
used amongst tiie Gileadites to distingaish friend from 
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on thb sb yen liberal arts and. sois nobs— orammar9 
bhl^tobic, logcg, arithmetic, obombtrtf music, 
astronomy; and on the six arts and scibncbs, 
as blended in astronomt. 

Grammar* which compreheDds orthography and ety- 
mology, teaches to decline nouns, conjugate verbs, and 
to express a variety of words and phrases, according to 
the idiom peculiar to the language we speak in. This 
being the basis of all the liberal sciences, it particularly 
concerns us, as Masons, to know its rules ; for without 
this knowledge, we cannot be acquainted with the beau- 
ties of our own Lectures, nor can we speak with correct- 
ness or propriety. 

Rhetoric is the art of speaking with judicious empha- 
sis, which enables us to regulate and vary the tone of 
voice, in order to persuade, soften and afiect the hearts of 
the hearers ; it likewise leads the mind to the discovery of 
things that are new, or seem abstruse : this science is 
also enriched with figures, which add strength and beau- 
ty to elocution, and is, therefore, properly adapted to the 
subjects of our masonic mysteries. 

Logic is that delightful science which guides our rear 
son, and directs our ..Jerstanding to the knowledge of 
things in general, as well for our improvement as the 
instruction of others ; and as the excellency of Masonnr 
consists in the four principal operations of the mind, 
namely,— conceiving, judging, reasoning, and disposing ; 
this liberal science is highly essential to our fraternal 
Institution. 

Arithmetic is the ground-work, and absolute founda- 
tion of universal knowledge ; for, without the art of num- 
b^s, our natural abilities would in a manter be useless, 
or at least so vague, precarious, and defective, that scarce 
any material business could be conducted with certainty. 
Abraham first taught this useful science to the Egyp- 
tians, and it was afterwards much improved by Pythago- 
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ras, who introduced such hieroglyphical figores and 
allegorical embleme, as have enabled us to keep the 
popular world perpetually ignorant of our mysteries, 
until they become Masons. 

Geometry is the origin of the mathematical and the 
foundation of architecture ; comprehending the doctrine 
of whatever is susceptible of increasing or diminishing; 
hence, not only pomt, line, superfiee, and solid, come 
within our consideration, but also time, space, velocity, 
and magnitude in general. By the further study of this 
fifth science, on which Masonry is founded, we are led to 
contemplate on the inimitable works of the primary 
supreme grand Geometrician of this vast terraqueous 
globe. 

Music is divided into speculative and practical, and is 
the art of so disposing and conducting sounds, under cer- 
tain measures of tone and time, as to produce agreeable 
harmony. This accomplished scientincal art may also 
be coniarived and ordered by consonances or succession, 
or both by just intervals, so as to raise delightful sensa* 
tions, and be the means of blending innocent mirth with 
our amusements, when the Right Worshipful Master 
orders us from labour to refreshment. 

Of all the noble sciences ever cultivated by mankind, 
Astronomy is acknowledged to be the most sublime, the 
most interesting, and the most useful; for it not only 
treats of the system, magnitude, distance, conjunction, 
and regular course of the celestial bodies, but it unfolds 
the mystical causes by which these wonderful revolutions 
are performed. By the further study of the planetary 
orbs, our mental faculties also become exalted, far above 
the contemptible doctrine of those who doubt the wis- 
dom, power, goodness, superintendence, or even the 
existence of a Supreme Being. 

Astronomy stands confessedly the most exalted and 
sublime science that has ever been cultivated by man. 
By this divine science the Grand Architect of the 
Universe has enabled the mind of man, not only to view 
his wonderful omnipotency in a much stronger light than 
he could otherwise effect, but also to demonstrate, even 
to the sceptic, if any such exist, that nothing less than 
the Almighty power could establish such innumerable 
systems of the heavenly bodies, place them at their rela- 
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txn ^taaceft, and finally keep the whole- in umvennil 
order. To Tie w the starry firmament without this 8cience> 
mankind are impressed with a reverential awe of heaven- 
ly wisdom ; but when we explore the sdence with its 
demonstrative truths, we are lost in astonishment at the 
boandless fields of ether, where those vast systems are 
placed. This noble science may justly be sfud to eom* 
prehend the whole of the other six : as by grammar we 
correctly expiess tiie substanoe of our observations ; by 
rhetoric we forcibly impress the truths therein contained ; 
by logic we proceed to demonstrate those truths : by 
arithmetic we make our calculations ; by geometry we 
measure the magnitudes and distances of those vast orbs ; 
and finallyi we cannot but subscribe to the harmony of 
the whole, where there is not the least discord to be 
found in any of it parts. In short, it is by the help of 
this sublime sci^ace that mankind are enabled to ploo^ 
the trackless ocean, to traverse the sandy waste of iSie 
immense desert; by commerce to civitize rude and 
sava^ nations, to unite men of all countries, sects, and 
opimons, and oonciliate true friendship among persons 
who would otherwise have remained at an inunense dis- 
tance asunder. 
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ARGUMENT IX. 

ON THB FlVa NOBLB OKDBR8 OF ABCHITBOTimB : TIOI 
TUSCAN, THE DORIC, THB IONH3, THB COIUNTBtlANy 
AND THB COMPOSITB; AND* THB FIVB F0INT8 OV 
MASONIC FBLLOW8HIP JtJSTLT ILLU8TRATBD. 

Thb Tascan is the most simple and solid of the five 
orders in architecture ; it was invented in Tuscany, from 
whence it derives its name ; its colamn is seven diame- 
ters high ; its capital, base, and entablature, have but 
few mouldings or ornaments; yet there is a peculiar 
beauty in its simplicitv, which adds to its vame, and 
makes it fit to be used m structures where the more rich 
and delicate orders would be deemed improper. 

The Doric is the most agreeable to nature, and most 
ancient ; it was invented by the Dorians, a people of 
Greece ; its column is eight diameters high ; it has no 
ornaments either on base or capital, except the mould- 
ings; its firieze is distinguished by triglyphs and metopes, 
and the Mglyphs compose the ornaments of the friese; 
the composition of its pillar is both grand and noble, and 
is, therefore, principally used in warlike structmres, 
where strength, and a noble, but rough, simplicity is re* 
quired. 

The Ionic bears a kind of mean proportion between 
the more solid and delicate orders. The first idea of its 
invention was given by the lonians, a people of Oreeee ; 
its column is nine diameters high ; its capital is adorned 
with volutes, and its cornice has'dentils or simple modil^ 
Ions ; and history informs us that the famous Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, was of this order. 

The Corinthian is the richest of the five orders in 
architecture ^ it is deemed a master-piece of art, and was 
invented at Corinth by Callimacbus ; its oolumn is ten 
diameters hi^h ; its capital is adorned with two rows of 
leaves, and ei^ht volutes, which sustain the abacus: this 
order is principally used in sta,tely and superb structures. 

The Composite, or compound Roman order, is derived 
Aom the other four orders, and to the Romans we are 
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indebted for its invention ; its column is ten diameters 
high, and Ib quartered round as the Tuscan and Doric; 
its capital has the volutes of the Ionic, the two rows of 
leaves of the Corinthian ; and its cornice has dentils or 
simple modillons ; this order is principally used in struc- 
tures where strength, elegance, and beauty are displayed. 

The Mosaic pavement, being variegated and chequered, 
alludes to that diversity of objects which decorate and 
adorn the creation; likewise to that wonderful variety 
of benefits which the great Creator has so bountifully 
bestowed for use and sustenance, even to the minutest 
of his creatures. 

The Blazing Star — the glory in the centre — ^reminds 
us of that awful period when the Almighty delivered 
the two tables of stone, containing the Ten Command- 
ments, to his faithful servant Moses, on Mount Sinai, 
when the rays of his divine majesty. shone so bright that 
none could behold it without fear and trembling ; it also 
reminds us of the omnipresence of the Almighty over- 
shadowing us with his divine love, and dispensing his 
blessings amonff us ; and by its being placed in the cen- 
tre, it ought, also, further to remind us, that wherever 
or however assembled, God is in the midst of us, seeing 
our actions and observing the secret intents and move- 
ments of our hearts ; while the indented tesselated border, 
or skirt-work, alludes to that kind care of Providence, 
which so happily surrounds and keeps us within its pro- 
tection, whilst we justly and uprightly govern our lives 
and actions by the four cardinal virtues^ viz. : — ^Temper- 
ance, Fortitude, Prudence, and Justice, which are repre* 
sented bv four tassels. 

The five points of fellowship are thus illustrated: 
When the necessities of a Brother call for my aid and 
support, I will be ever ready to lend him such assistance, 
to save him from sinking, as may not be detrimental to 
myself or connections, if I find him worthy thereof. In- 
dolence shall not cause my footsteps to halt, nor shall 
wrath tarn them aside ; but, forgetting every selfish con- 
sideration, I will be ever swift of foot to save, help, and 
execute benevolence to a fellow-(»reature in distress, but 
more particularly to a brother Mason. 

When I offer up my ejaculations to Almighty Ghod, I 
will remember a Brother's welfare as my own ; for, as 
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the voices of babes and sucklings ascend to the throne 
of grace, so, most assuredly, wi31 the breathings of a 
fervent heart; and so our prayers are certainly required 
for each other. 

A Brother's secrets, delivered to me as such, I ^mll 
keep as I would my own, because by betraying that 
trust I might be doing him the greatest injury he could 
possibly sustain. 

A Brother's character I will support in his absence as 
I would in his presence ; I will not wrongfully revile 
him myself, nor will I suffer it to be d<me by others, if 
in my power to prevent it. Thus, b^ the five points of 
fellowship, are we linked together in one incGssoluble 
chain or sincere aflfeciion, brotherly love, relief^ and 
truth. 
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ARGUMENT X. 
oir Tim HATUBJi or thb i^aDOB^ aitd vhb oBionfAi. 

I9MTITtJTIO]l8 OV TBM BROTHEBHOOD, INTBBBPBB8BO 
WITH ▲ YABIBTT OF METAPHTSICAI« BISQUISITIONa 
AKD 8CIBBTIFI0 ALLUSIONS. 

I NOW take upon me to Aow that tilie first step of a 
Mascm is the repreaentatire of the firat stage of the woiw 
ship of the true Gk>d. 

The Lodge* when revealed to an entering Mason, dis*- 
covers to him a representation of the world ; in whieh, 
from the wonders of Nature, we are led to contemplate 
the great Original, and worship Him for his mighty 
works ; and we are, thereby, also moved to exercise those 
moral and social virtues, which become mankind to ob- 
serve as the servants of the great Architect of the world, 
in whose image we were formed in the beginning. 

The Creator, designing to bless man's estate on earth, 
opened the hand of his divine benevolence with good 
gifts; he has spread over the world the illumined canopy 
(k heaven ; the covering of the Tabernacle and the veil 
of the Temple at Jerusalem were representations of the 
celestial hemisphere, and were '^of blue, of crimson, and 
purple;*' and such is the covering of the Lodge. As an 
emblem of God's power, goodness, omnipresence, and 
eternity, the Lodge is adorned with an image of the sun ; 
which he ordained to rise from the east and open the 
day, therebv calling forth the people of the earth to 
their worship and work in the walks of virtue. 

The ffreat Author of all has given the moon to govern 
the night, a fit season for solemn meditation. When the 
labours of the day are ended, and man's mind is abstract- 
ed fi'om the cares of Hfe, then it is for our souls' recrea- 
tion to walk forth with contemplative minds to read the 
great lesson of the Almightv m the starry firmament, 
and in the innumerable worlds which are governed by 
his will; and thence to meditate on his omnipotence. 
Our thoughts returning from this glorious soene towards 
ourselves, we discern the insignificance of man, and, by 



% natoral ioferaMet coofiMii iht beiMvoleiiee of that Qod 
who regards ii8» such meaa atoma, in the midst of hia 
mighty works; whose uni^efaal love is thus diyinely 
expresaed : '' That not a sparrow shall fall, unpermitted, 
to the Father of allt for toe yery hairs of our head are 
numbered!" 

Until matter was taken in band by the great Arahi* 
tect» the earth remained dark^ attd without form 9 but 
the divine.^ was no sooner pronounced than there waa 
light !-*-Creation was delivered from darkness, and the 
sun forthwith appeared in glorious brightness. The 
luminary of Nature fostered the seeds of universal life» 
and vegetation flourished: the moon pelded her influ-< 
ence to the waters, and attraction oriffiuated the tides ! 

Remembering such wonders in the beginning, we pray 
for the auspicious countenance ef heaven on our virtuous 
deeds, and assijme the figures of the sun and moon as 
emblematical of the great light of truth discovered to 
the first men; thereby implying that, as true Masons, 
we staud redeemed from darkness, and are become the 
sons of li^ht! acknowledging, in onr ^ofession, our ado^ 
lation oiHim who gave light unto his works! Let us, 
then, by our practice and conduct in life, show that we 
carry our emolems worthily ; and, as the children of 
light, that we have cast away the works of darkness, 
obscenity and drunkenness, hatred and malice, Satan 
and his dominions; putting on the armour of light in 
charity, benevolence, justice, temperance, chastity, and 
brotherly love, as the acceptable service in which the 
great Master of all from his beatitude looks down with 
approbation on human boings, 

The same divine baud, pouring forth bounteous gifts, 
which has blessed us with the sight of his glorious works 
in the heavens, has also spread the earth with a beaute* 
ous carpet; he has beautified it in various colours, fruits 
and flowers, pastures and meads,, golden fitelds of oonii 
and green valleys, mountains skirted by nodding forests, 
and lands flowing with mUk and honey : he has mado it 
(as it were in Mosaic work), giving a pleasins variety to 
the eye of man i he has pomaad upon . us his gifts in« 
abundance, not only the necessaries of life, but, also, 
** wine to gladden the heart of man, and oil to give him 
a cheerful countenance ;" «nd that he might still a^ 
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beauty to the scene of life wlierein be bae placed os^ his 
highly-favoured creatuFes, he^ has bounded and bordered 
the earth with the ocean; and the wiee Creator has 
made man in his own image ; not meaning in the like- 
ness of his person, but spiritually, by breathing into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and inspiring him with <liat 
resemblance of the Divinity, an intellectual spirit. He 
encompassed the land by the sea, not only for that salu* 
brity which should be derived from its agitation, but also 
that to the genius of man, a communication should be 
opened to all the quarteis of the earth; and that by 
mutual intercourse, men might unite in mutual good 
works, and all become as members of one society. 
These subjects are represented in the flooring of the 
Lodge. 

The universe is the temple of the Deity whom we 
serve : — ^wisdom, strength, and beauty, .are about his 
throne, as the pillars of his works; for his wisdom is 
infinite, his ertrength is omnipotence, and beauty shines 
forth through all his creation in symmetry andf order : 
he has stretched forth the heavens as a canopy, and the 
earth he has planted as his footstool ; he illuminates his 
pavilion with the stars, as with a diadem, and in his hand 
ne holds forth majesty and glory: the sun and moon are 
messengers of his will, and all his law is concord. The 
pillars supporting the Lodge are representative of these 
divine powers. 

A Lodge, where perfect Masons are assembled, repre- 
sents these works of the Deity. 

We place the spiritual lodge in the vale of Jehosaphat,^ 
imj)lying thereby that the principles of Masonry are 
derived nrom the knowledge of Ood, and are established 
in the judgm^it of the Lord; the literal translation of 
the word Jehosaphat, from the Hebrew tongue, being 
significative of those divine ideas. The highest hills and 
the lowest valleys' Were, from the eairliest tnnes, esteemed 

^ A beHef was prevalent in the minds of the early Cliristians that 
the Second Advent of Ckrist would ooonr in tiie jear One Thonaand 
of the Christian era, and that the TaUey oi Jehosaphat, vHiioh is a 
d«ep ravine a^joiniiur the city of JenuaLem, waa to be the soene of 
the final jadgpient^-EDiTOBf 

* It was said in the old York Lectures, that we meet on the highest 
of hilis or in the lowest of valleys in oommemoration of a tamarkabto 
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•acred, und it was supposed the spirit of God was pecu- 
liarly dijfasive in such places.^ So in Ezekiel, '* Upon 
the top of the mountain, the whole limit thereof round 
about shall be most holy." It is said in the Old Testa- 
ment, the spirit of G-od buried Moses in a valley in tUe 
land of Moab ; implying that from divine influence he 
was interred in sucn hallowed retirement. On Elijah's 
translation the sons of the prophets said to Elisha, *^ Be- 
hold, now there be with thy servants fifty strong men : 
let them go, we pray thee, and seek thy master, lest 
peradventure the spirit of the Lord has taken him up, 
and cast him upon some mountain, or into some valley."^ 
Hence was derived the veneration paid to such places in 
the earliest ages, and hence the sacred groves of the 
Orientals and Druids. They chose such solemn situa- 
tions for their public worship, conceiving that the pre- 
sence of the Deity would hallow them : they set up their 
altars there, and shadowed them with trees, that there, 
as did Adam, they might ^* hear the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden." 

In the corruption and ignorance of after ages, those 
hallowed places were polluted with idolatry ; — the unen- 
lightened mind mistook the type for the original, and 
could not di«cem the light from darkness ; — ^the sacred 
fiTOves and hills became the obiects of enthusiastic 
bigotry and Baperstition ;-the devoteee bowed down to 
the oaken and the graven image, as if they were divine. 
Some preserved themselves from the corruptions of the 
times, as we find some sages and select men, to whom 

OQStom with the ancient Jews m the buildmg of temples, sohools, and 
synagogue^ : and as, by the Jewish law, whenever ten of them assem- 
bled together for that purpose, they progeeded to work, so it was 
with our ancient Brethren, who formed themselves into a Lodge when- 
ever ten Operstive Masons were assembled, consisting of the Master, 
two Wardens, and seven Fellow-Crafts. — ^Editor. 

' St. Cyril informs us, in his fourth book against Julian, that tiie 
phrases the highest of hills, and heaven^ are synonymous in the saore^ 
writmgs. — Editor. 

^ The Fraternity in Scotland, according to the traditions of ths 
Scots Masons in the ancient Lodees of KUwmnin^, Stirling, AberdeeD, 
&a, used fonnerly to assemble m the Monasteries in foul weather ; 
but, in fair weather, they met early in the morning on the t€ps ofhills^ 
especially on the day of St John the Evangelist, and from thenoe 
walked m due form, to the places where they were to dine. (North. 
Courts p. 1291) 
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was committed, and who retained the light of onder^ 
standing and truth, unpolluted with the sins of the world, 
under the denomination of magi, among the Persians ; 
wise men, soothsayers, and astrologers, amons the Chal*^ 
d^ans; philosophers, among the Greeks and Romans; 
Brahmins, amonff the Indians ; Druids and Bards, among 
the Britons ; and with the chosen people of God, Solo- 
mon shone forth in the fulness of human wisdom. 

The master of each Lodge should found his govemment 
in concord and universal love ; for as the Great Architect 
moves the systems with his finger, and touches the spheres 
with harmony, so that the mormng stars sing together 
the songs of gratitude, and the warbling floods rejoice 
amidst the invariable beauties of order, so should we, 
rejoicing, be of one accord and of one spirit in unanimity, 
in charity, and in afieetion ; moving by one unchanging 
system, and actuated by one principle in rectitude of 
manners. 

A Mason, sitting as the member of a Lodge, claiming 
these emblems as the testimonies of his Order, ought at 
tinat instant to transfer his thoughts to the august scene 
which is there imitated, and remember that he then 
topears professing himself a member of the great temple 
01 the universe, to obey the laws of the Almighty Master 
of All, in whose presence he seeks to be approved. 

The ancient record which I have before quoted ex* 

{masses that the first Masons received their knowledge 
POm God, by whieh means we were endowed with the 
due understanding of what is pleasing to him, and the 
only true method of propagating their doctrines. 

The few who remained uncorrupted with the sins of 
nations, and who served the only and true God, despised 
the fableis and follies of idolaters; others, who were 
emerffinff from the ignorance and blindness in which 
they had been overwhelmed, contemplated on the won- 
ders displayed in the face of Nature, and traced the 
Divinity through the ways of his power and his mighty 
deeds. Contemplation at first went forth admiring, but 
yet without comprehending from whence all things had 
their existence; contemplation returned, glowing with 
conviction that one great Original, of infinite power, of 
infinite intelligence, and benevolence without bounds, 
was the Master of all. They beheld him in his works. 
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th^y reftd hU majesty in the heavenfl, tbey discovered bis 
miracles in the deep ; every plant that bloomed in the 
lap of Nature, and every thing that breathed the breath 
01 life, signified his presence and his power. Such men 
were afterwards made known to the enlightened, a&d 
were united with tiiem in the perfection of truth. 

As the servants of one God, our predecessors religiously 
believed tiiat the Deity ousht not to be loct^ly limited 
to an house, the work of men's hands.^ In this the 
Druids copied after them: the universe, they confessed, 
was filled with his presence, and he was not nidden from 
the distant quarters of creation ; they looked upwards to 
the heavens as his throne, and wheresoever under the 
sun they worshipped, they regarded themselves as being 
in the dwelling-place of the Divinity, from whose eyes 
nothing was concealed. The ancients not only refrained 
from building temples, but even h^ld it utterly unlawful ; 
because they thought no temple q>acious enough for l^e 
sun, the great symbol of the Deity .• " MLundus universus 
est templum^ soils"'' (the universe is Sol's temple), was 
their maxim ; they thought it profane to limit the infinity 

« •( The appropriate place of Drnidical meeting in BritaioD was 
Gwyrzra; which, as it impliea a place of preeenee, was a hillj either 
natured or arlifidali according to the conyenience of the situation ; 
and if the chief Druid wanted to perform fonotions appropriate to Ihe 
branch ei Oyyaoaeth, he could also act as an Ovys--4iold a meeting 
in a grove." (Owen's W. Diet v. Derwyz.) — Editor. 

^ And when they did be^d to build, their temples were altogether 
stupendous. Not to menticm the Tower of Babel, which is an exam- 
ple familiar to every person, those of India and Egypt appear to ex- 
ceed our oenception. The height of the pyramidal gateway, sars 
Mauxioe, leading to liie magnifieent pagoda of Chilkmbmm. on the 
coast of Coroman^el, exceeds 120 ^t : the ciroumfarence of the 
outer wall of Seringapatam extends nearly four miles ; and the stones 
that form the stately roof of its principal gateway to the south are 
33 feet long, and 5i broad. In like manner, in Egypt, the hypoatyle 
haU of Camao was supported by 140 'columns, 2M) feet hi^h ! The 
colossal statues of both countries were 60 or 70 feet in height ; and 
point out the high state of perfectien which the masonic science had 
attained in tiie most remote perioda of time. — ^Editor. 

' Yet the sun had materiiu temples erected to his honour. Thva 
Taoitus says, Propnus honor soli^ cui e$t vetu9 mde» apud ^trcuni ; 
he was worshipped with special honours in his own house ;— and Te^ 
toUian adds, Solis effigies de fastidio tedis emiccU. An obelisk was 
often dedioated to tl^ sun, dee soli: and had rays, gracilesoentea, 
dimmishing in splendour, (Vid. Terttd. de Spect., c. 8, Cassiod., L a, 
£p. 51 and Ammiaaus Marcel, 1. 17.)-*£ditob. 
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of the Deity ; — ^when, in later ages, they built temples, 
they left them open to the heavens, and unroofed. 

The true believers, in order to withdraw and distinguish 
themselves from the rest of mankind, especially the 
idolaters with whom they were surrounded, adopted 
emblems and mystic devices, together with certain dis- 
tiuguishing principles — ^whereby they shoald be known 
to each other, and also certify that they were servants 
to that God in whose hands all creation existed. By 
these means they also protected themselves from per- 
secution, and their faith from the ridicule of the incre- 
dulous vulgar. To this end, when they rehearsed the 
principles of their profession, they pronounced, " That 
they were worshippers in that temple whose bounds 
were the distant quarters of the universe, whose height 
was exalted to the heavens, and whose foundations stood 
upon that axis, on which the revolutions of the starry 
sphere were performed." 

The Egyptians are described to us as being the first 
people who advanced to any high degree of knowledge 
in astronomy and science ; and hence they acquired the 
means of discovering and proving the existence of the 
Divinity, and worshipped the Author of those sublime 
works which they contemplated. But through priest- 
craft, or national prejudices, they soon began to repre- 
sent the attributes of the Deity in symbols; and as the 
visible operations of his omnipotence were chiefly ex- 
pressed in the powers of the sun and moon, whose influ- 
ence they perceived through all the field of Nature, they 
depicted the Deity by those heavenly bodies, and at 
length, under the names of Osiris and Isis, adored the 
God of Nature.* 



* We find on the Egyptian monuments, aooording to tlie Marauis 
Spineto, the names of Osiris and Isis are expressed phoneticfuly, 
figoratirely, and symbolically. Phonetioally, the name of Osiris 
consists of four signs or characters — a sooptre, with the head of a 
species of wolf, which denotes the Yowel <) ; the crooked line, S; the 
oval, an R ; the arm, an £, or an I ; — wl»ich ^i^ es O.sr/^, the abbrevia- 
tion of Osire, or OsirL His symbolic iiaiiu- was represented by an 
eye and the throne, to which sometimes the hutchet was added, as the 
symbolical sign of the Deity ; and, at other times, the abridged figure 
of the god as a generic character. His figurative name was represent- 
ed by uie image of a god, mostly sitting, bearing on his head the royal 
pschent, and often in his hand the whip and ^ sceptre, as he was 
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As we derived many of our mysteriefli aad moral prin- 
ciplea from the doctrines of Pythagoras,^ who had acquired 
his leaniiag in Egypt) and others from the Phcenicians, 
who had received the Egyptian theologv in an early a^e^ 
it is not to be wondered that we should adopt Egyptian 
Emnbols to represent or express the attributes of the 
Divinity. 

The Pythagorean system of philosophy also points out 
to us a reason for the figure of the sun beina introduced 
into the Iiodge, as being the centre of the planetary sys- 
tem, as well as the emblem of the Deity. This grand 
emblem was a symbol expressing the first and greatest 
principles of his doctrines. This was also a representa- 
tion of the Abrax, which governed the stellary world, 
and of our diurnal revolutions. 

In the books of Hermes Trismegistus, who was an 
Egyptian, and said to be contemporary with Abraham's 
grandfather, is a remarkable passage ; when speaking of 
the Deity, he says, " But if tbou wilt see him, consider 
and understand the sun, consider the course of the moon, 
consider the order of the stars. Oh, thou unspeakable 
and imutterable, to be praised with silence !'* 

From hence we are naturally led to perceive the origin 
of the Egyptian symbolization, and the reason for their 
adopting those objects as expressive of the might, majesty, 
and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Posterity, to record the wise doctrines and religious 
principles of the first professors of the true worship, have 
adopted these descriptions of the Lodge in whicn they 
have assembled, and maintain those religious tenets which 
Nature dictates, in gratitude to Him under whom we ex- 



considered the kW of the Amenti. The phonetic exhibition of Isia 
was the oup, which stood for I ; the e^g, which was an S ; the half- 
circle, whioh stood for the feminine gender ; and the throne, by which 
the goddess was perpetually designated. Figuratively, she was rep- 
resented by the image of a woman sitting, holding on her head the 
circle, surrounded by horns; and sometimes in her hand, either the 
sign of divine life, or a flower of lotus. Symbolically, her represen- 
tation was the throne, the half-circle, and ue ogg. — Editor. 

• In the revision of our lectures, by Rodwell Wright and Dr. Hem-> 
ming, the outline of the geometrical system of Pythagoras has been 
incorporated into the Second Lecture ; and I am surprised that the 
science of numbers, taken from the same source, was not added, whea 
ezplaLmng the winding staircase. — Editob. 



lit; and wofkiag in the acoeptftble MrviM of EDm who 
rejoioeiti in the upright man. 

SuAn ia the Freemason, and «ach is the Lodge of Mft* 
•onf ; such are the principles of this Society. These 
were the origiDal institutions of our Brotherhood ; let us 
hcdd ourselves above the ridicule of the vulgar, and the 
scoffing of the ignorant. Envy is the parent of wieked 
works : and, whilst we perform our duties in life with 
inte^ty, and maintain our principles as Masons with 
fidehty and truth, malice cannot reach our peace, nor 

Srsecution shake our minds, if so established in tiie reo- 
ude of our hearts and the inoffansiveDess of our eon* 
ioienoei^ 
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ARGUMENT XL 

ON THB FUSNITURB OF THB UXDQB, AND ON THE APPARBL 
AND JEWELS USED BY THB OFFICIAL PART OF THB 
^ FEATBRNITT, THB WHOLE ILLUMINATBD WITH BMBLB* 
MATICAL CORUSCATIONS. 

It is with pleasure I pursue the duty I have imposed 
upon myself, to give solutions of the mysteries in Ma- 
sonry ; which, to minds inattentire to the real import of 
the objects in their view, might remain undiscovered ; 
and tne professor of Masonry might pass on, without 
receiving a just sense of those honours which he has 
assumed* 

I have defined what is intended to be repres^sted by a 
Lodge, as also its origin and nature ; it is now my duty 
to discover to you the import of the furniture of a 
Lodge. 

As Solomon, at Jerusalem, carried into the Jewish 
Temple all the vessels and instruments requi^iite for the 
service of Jehovah, according to the law of his people, 
BO we Masons, as workers in moral duties, and as servants 
of the Great Architect of the world, have before us 
those emblems which must constantly remind us of what 
we are, and what is required of us. 

The third emanation of Abrax, in the Gtiostic hierarchy, 
was Phronoesis, the emblem of Prudence, which is the 
first and mo9t exalted object that demands our attention 
in the Lodge. It is placed in the centre, ever to be 
present to the eye of the Mason, that his heart may be 
attentive to her dictates, and steadfast in her laws ; — ^for, 
prudence is the rule of all virtues; — ^prudence is the path 
which leads to every decree of propriety ; — ^prudence is 
the channel whence self-approbation flows forever : she 
leads us forth to worthy actions, and as a guiding star 
enlightens us through the dreary and darksome ways of 
this life. 

Virtue, by moralists, is defined to be ^* that steadfast 
purpose, and firm will of doing those things which na- 

7 
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ture has dictated to us as the best and most salatary ; — 
a habit of the soul by which mankind are inclined to do 
the things which are upright and good, and to avoid 
those that are evil." In short, virtue is moral honesty, 
. and comprehends good principles. 

Of the virtues, of which prudence is the rule, three 
are called cardinal virtues, of which, properly, a Mason 
should be possessed — ^Fortitude, Temperance, and Jus- 
tice ; for, without these, the name of Mason is an empty 
title 

That Fortitude should be the characteristic of a Mason 
we need not argue ; by means of which, in the midst of 

Eressing evils, he is enabled to do that which is agreea- 
le to the dictates of right reason* 

Temperance, also, must be one of his steadfast princi- 
ples, being the moderating or restraining of our affections 
and passions, especially in sobriety and chastity. We 
regard Temperance, under the various definitions of mo- 
ralists, as constituting honesty^ decency* ^nd discretion ; 
and, in its potential parts, instituting m^kness, clemency, 
and modesty. 

We profess Justice, as dictating to us to do what is 
right to all, and to yield to every man that which belongs 
to him. 

The cardinal virtues, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, 
and Justice, hold in their train the inferior ones of peace, 
concord, quietness, liberty, safety, honour, felicity, piety, 
and pity, with many others which were adored by the 
ancients in those ages, when they confounded mythology 
with the worship of the Diviniiy. Within the star- 
adorned zone of prudence, all the virtues are enfolded. 

We may apply this emblem to a still more religious 
import: it may oe said to represent the star which led 
the wise men to Bethlehem, proclaiming to mankind the 
nativity of the Son of God, and so conducting our 
spiritual progress to the Author of Redemption. 

As more immediate guides for a Freemason, the Lodge 
is furnished with unerring rules, whereby he shall form 
his cpnduct ; the masonic law-book is faid before him, 
that he may not say through ignorance he erred ; having 
whatever the Great Architect of the world has dictated 
to mankind, as the mode in which he would be served, 
and the path in which they are to tread to obtain his 
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approbation. Whatever sacred precepts have been ad- 
ministered, and whatever laws have been recorded by 
sages of old, the same are fidthfully comprised in the 
Book of the Law of Masonry. That book is never closed 
in any Lodge, and reveals the duties which the Grand 
Master of aU exacts from ns ; it is open to every eye, 
comprehensible to every mind; then who shall say 
among ns, that he knows not tHe acceptable service?' 

But as the frailly of human nature constantly wages 
war with truth, and man's infirmities struggle with nis 
virtues, to aid and conduct every Mason, the Master holds 
the compass, limiting the distance, progress and circum- 
ference of the work ; he dictates the manners, he gives 
the^ direction of the design, and delineates each portion 
and part of the labour ; assigning to each his province 
and his order. And such is his mastership, that each 
part, when asunder, seems irregular, and without form ; 
yet, when put tegether, like the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, is connected and framed in true symmetry 
and beauty. The moral implication of which is, that 
the Master in his Lodge sits dictating such salutary laws, 
for the regulation thereof, as his prudence .directs ; as- 
signing to each Brother his proper province ; limiting the 
rashness of some, and circumscribing the imprudence of 
others; restraining all licentiousness and voluptuousness, 
discord and malice, envy and reproach ; and prompting 
brotherly love, morality, charity, cordiality, and innocenf 
recreation; that the assembly of the Brethren may be 
maintained in harmony and love. 

To try the works of every Mason, the square is pre- 
sented, as the probation of his life, proving whether his 
manners are regular and uniform ; for Masons should be 
governed by unanimity and equality, without the dis- 
tinctions of pride and pageantry : intimating that from 
high to low, the minds of Masons diould be inclined to 

Srood works, above which no man stands exalted by his 
ortune. 

But superior to all, the Lodge is furnished with three 
luminaries ; as the golden canmestick in the tabernacle 
of Moses was at once emblematical of the spirit of God, 
whereby his chosen people were enlighteneo, and which 
was prophetical of th^ churches ; or as Josephus says, 
representative of the planets and the powerful works of 
God ; so our three lights show us the three great stages 
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of MMonry, the knowledge and worahip of the God of 
Nature in the nnpeocable statB of Eden; the service 
under the Mosaic law, when diveBted of idolatry, and the 
Christian revelation ;^ but most especially our lights are 
typical of the Holy Trinity. And as such is the fiimi^ 
ture of the Lodge ; such are the principles dictated to us 
as Masons; let us rejoice in the exercise of those excel* 
lencies, wiiich should se^us above the level of other men ; 
and prove that we are brought out of darkness into light. 
And let us show our good works unto the world, that, 
through our light so shining unto men, they ma^ glorify 
the great Master of the universe; and, therefore, '^(K) 

S slice, love mercy, and walk humbly with their God." 
asons profess innocence, as one of their first principles* 
They put on white apparely as an emblem of that cha- 
racter, which beq>eaks purity of ftoul, gentleness and 
humility. 

We have the following passage in the Biographia Eo 
denastiea: — ** The ancients were also wont to put a white 
garment on the person baptized, to denote hisliaving put 
off the lusts of the flesh, and his being cleansed from his 
former sins, and that he had obliged himself to maintain 
a life of unspotted innocency. Accordingly, the baptized 
are, both by the Apostles and the Greek Fathers, fre- 
quently styled, 'the Enlightened,^ because they profess- 
ed to be the children of light, and engaged themselves 
pever to return again to the works of darkness. This 
white garment used to be delivered to them with the 
following solemn charge: — 'Keceive the white and un- 
defiled garment, and produce it without spot before the 
tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may obtain 
eternal life. Amen«' They were wont io wear these 
white garments for the space of a week after they were 
baptized, and then put them off and laid them by in the 
church, that they might be kept as a witness against 
them, if they should violate the baptismal covenant."^ 

^ Ib the Star in the East^ i^o^nm, tin a pnbjoet is copinuslj disonsBod, 
and the present system of Masonrj^ a«.'*iiuilati'd with the ChxiBtiAB 
relifflon. — Editor. 

•white doYes, or doves with silver wings, (Ps. Ixviii., 13,) were 
esteemed the favourite lard of the Deity, like the robin in onr own 
oounti^ ; and henoe it wa^ esteemed sinfnl to diBtorb or kill tlirai. 
Thus Tibnllus, (lib. I, eleg. 8,) 

Qaid referam, nt volitet crobras intacta per urbas. 
Alba Palestlno aancta oolnmba suo 7 — Editor. 
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Whilst the apron with which we are clothed indicates 
our innocence^ and belies not the wearer's heart, let Ihe 
ignorant deride and scoff; saperior to the ridicule and 
malice of the wicked, we will enfold ourselves in the 
garb of our own virtue ; and safe in self-approving con* 
science^ stand unmoved amidst the attacks of invidiou»- 
ness* 

The raiment, which truly implies the innocence of the 
heart, is a badge more honourable than ever was devised 
by kings ; — the Roman Eagle, with all the orders of 
knighthood, are inferior to it ; — ^they may be prostituted 
by the caprice of princes, but innocence is mnate, and 
cannot be counterfeited. 

To be a true Mason, ie to possess this principle ; or 
the apparel which he wears wul expose him as an apos- 
tate, disgraceful among the Fraternity. 

That innocence should be the professed principle of a 
Mason, occasions no astonishment, when we consider 
that the discovery of the Deity leads us to the know- 
ledge of those maxims wherewitii He may be well pleased. 
The very idea of a God is succeeded with a belief that 
He can approve of nothing that is evil ; and when first 
our predecessors professed themselves servants of the 
Architect of the world, as an indispensable duty they 
professed innocence, and put on white raiment as a type 
and characteristic of their conviction, and of their being 
devoted to His will. The Druids were apparelled in 
white at the time of their sacrifices and solemn offices. 
The Egyptian priests of Osiris^ wore snow white cotton 
vestments in the service of Geres, under whom was 
symbolized the gifts of Providence in the fruits of the 
earth ; and the Grecian priests were habited in white 
raiments. 

Every degree of vice strikes the rational mind of man 
with some feelings of self-condemnation. Under such 



' The name of Osiris seems to bsve been Uo-Sehor, and Uo-Selio* 
lis. Aoooidmg to Hellanicns, if a person had ui Egypt made inqniry 
abont the term Osiris, he wvmld not have been nnderstood, for the 
trae name was Usiris. Philo Biblius* from Sanohoniatfaon, oaHs the 
same deity Isiris ; and adds, that he was the brother of Cna or C». 
naan, and the inventor of three letters. I tske Isiris and Ustrts, em 
well as Osiris, to be all Uc-Sbhoris softened and aooommodated to tha 
ears of Greece. (Bryant. MythoL, toL L, p. 96, 8to. e^t)— Editob* 
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conviction, who conld call npon or claim the presence 
t^ % Divinity whose demonstration is good works ? Hence 
are men naturally led to conceive that sach a Divinity 
will accept only of works of ri^teousness. Stand- 
ing forth for the approbation of heaven, the servants of 
tiie first revealed God bound themselves to maxims of 
parity and virtue; and, as Masons, we regard the princi- 
ples of those who were the first worshippers of the true 
God, we imitate their apparel, and assume their badge 
of innocence. 

Our jewels, or ornaments, imply that we try oar affec- 
tions by justice, and our actions by truth, as the square' 
tries the workmanship of the mechanic; that we regard 
our mortal state, whether it is dignified by titles or not, 
whether it be opulent or indigent, as being of one nature 
in the beginning, and of one rank in its close. In sensa- 
tions, passions, and pleasures; in infirmities, maladies, 
and wants, all 'mankind are on a level; Nature has given 
us no superiorities but from wisdom and virtue, which 
.constitute superiority. From such maxims we make 
estimates of our Brother, when his calamities call for our 
counsel or our aid ; the works of charity are from sjrmpa- 
thetio feelings, and benevolence acts without respect of 
persons in dividing what she gives. The emblem of 
these sentiments is another of the jewels of our Society. 

To walk uprightly before heaven and before men, 
witJiout inclinmg to the right or to the left, is the duty 
of a Mason, neither as an enthusiast nor a persecutor in 
religion, nor bending towards innovation or infidelity. 
In civil government, firm in our allegiance, yet steadfast 



* In the translation of Cebes, by Syr Francis Poyngs, is the fol- 
lowing passage: — **What is this place caDed? The habitation of 
blessed folke, (quoth he). For here dwell all rertues and felicitee. 
It must needs, then, be a foyre place ((juoth I) ? Then thou seest 
at the gate a oerteyne woman, the which is Yer;^e fayre, and of a 
constant face and behaviour, in hir middel and lusti age, and hauynge 
bir apparell and garmentes symple. She standeth not upon a round 
stoane, but on a square, surely set and fised; and with hir there be 
two other, that seeme to be hir daughters? It appereth soe. Of 
these the myddlemoste is Learning, the other Trouth, the other Per- 
swasion. But why stondeth this woman upon a square stoane ? It 
is a token (quoth he) that the way that leadeth folk to her is to liiem 
bothe fjmne and sure, and the girt of those thynges that she geyeth 
is to the receivours sure and stable." — Editor. 
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to our laws, liberties, and oonstitation* In private life, 
yielding up every selfish propensity; inclining neither 
to avance nor injustice, to malice nor revenge, to envy 
nor contempt, in our intercourse with mankiQd ; but as 
tiie builder raises his column by the plan^ or perpendicu- 
lar, so should the Mason carry himself towards the world. 

To rule our affections by justice, and our actions by 
truth, is to wear a jewel which might ornament the 
bosom of the highest potentate on earth ; — human nature 
has her impulses from desires which are often inordinate; 
love blinds Vith preiudice, and resentment burns with 
fever; contempt renders 'us incredulous, and covetous- 
ness deprives us of every generous or humane feeling. 
To steer the bark of life upon the sea of passion without 
quitting the course of rectitude, is one of the highest 
excellencies to which human nature can be brought, 
aided by the powers of philosophy and religion. 

Yet merely to act with justice and truth is not all 
that man should attempt, for even that excellence would 
be selfishness ; the duty in this case is not relative, but 
merely proper; it is only saving our own character and 
doing nothing for our ileighbour, for justice is an indis- 
pensable duty in each individual : we were not born for 
ourselves alone, or merely to shape our course through 
life in the solitudes of tranquillity, and to study that 
which should afibrd peace to the conscience at home, 
but men were made for society, and, consequently, aids 
for each other ; no one among us, be he ever so opulent, 
can subsist without the assistance of his fellow-creatures. 
Nature's wants are numerous: our nakedness must bA 
clothed, our hunger satisfied, our maladies visited. Where 
shall even the proud man find sustenance, if he stand 
unaided by his neighbour? when we look through the 
varied scene of life, we see our fellow-creatures subject 
to innumerable calamities, and were we without com- 
passion, we should exist without one of the finest feel- 
ings of the human heart. To love and to approve, are 
movements in the soul of a man which yield him pleas- 
ure, but to pity gives him heavenly sensations, and to 
relieve is divine. Charity, hence, has her existence ; she 
acts from a consciousness of man's equality in nature ; 
she knows the level on which mortality was created in 
the beginning. Accordingly, the Mason indulges sympa- 
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thetio feelings from tiie aflfections of ihe heart-braathii^ 
love towards a Brother, coupled with that original esti- 
mation which considers all our species to be Brethren. 
The result of this hmnane jui&ment, induces us to 
weigh the necessities of our suffering frilow-oreatures 
bj our equality in nature, and pursuant thereto, we dis- 
pense our gifts from affection. 

To be an upright man is to add still greater lustre to 
the Mason's character; to do justice and to have charity, 
are excellent steps in human Itfe, but to act uprightly, 
gives a superlative degree of excellence; for In tnat situ- 
ation we should become examples in religious, in civil, 
and in moral conduct. It is not enough that we are 
neither enthusiasts nor persecutors in religion, neither 
bending towards innovation nor infidelity; we must, 
also, not be merely passive, but appear m the active 
character; we should be zealous observers and stead&st 
members of religious duty. In civil matters we should 
not only submit to, but execute the laws of our country, 
and obey all its ordinances ; we ought to be faithful to 
the constitution of the reiJm, and loyal to our king; 
true soldiers in the defence of our liberty, and of his 
crown and dignity. In moi-ality it is required of us, not 
only that we should not err by injuring, betraying, or 
deceiving, but that we should do good in every capacity 
of that station in life wherein Providence has placed us. 

By such means let the Mason be proved, and testify 
that his emblematical jewels are ensigns only of the in- 
ward man ; so he will stand approved before heaven and 
before men, purchasing honour to his jH^fession, and 
felicity to himself as a professor of Masonry. 
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ABeuMENT xn. 

as THB LBTTBH B, AND THE BBLATION BZISTmO BB 
TWEES OBOMBTar AND THB MASONIC INSTITTTTION. 

It is incumbent on me to demonstrate the interesting 
signification of the lettej G-, wherewith Lodges and the 
medals of Masons are ornamented. 

To apply it to the name of God only, is wrong ; the 
symbols, indeed, nsed in Lodges are expressive of the 
Deity, as the ereat Master of Masonry, the Architect of 
the world, ana the Divine object of worship and adora- 
tion. 

But this significant letter also denotes with ns Gteome- / 
try; which, to artificers, is the science by which all 
their labours are calculated, formed and proved ; and, to 
Masons, contaioi the determination, definition, and proof 
of the order, beauty, and wonderful wisdom of the power 
of God in his creation. 

Geometry is said, originally, to have signified nothing 
more than the art of measuring the earth, or any dis- 
tances or dimensions within it; but, at present, it denotes 
the science of magnitude in general, comprehending the 
doctrine and relations of whatsoever is susceptible of 
augmentation or diminution. So to Geometry may be 
referred the construction, not only of lines, surfaces, and 
solids, but also of time, motion, numbers, weights, and 
manv other matters. 

This is a science which is said to have had its rise, or, 
at least, its present mles, from the Egyptians, who were 
under a necessity of using it to remedy the confusion 
generally happening in their lands, by the overflowings 
of the river Kile, which carried away, yearly, all boun- 
' daries, and efiaced all limits of their possessions. Thus 
this science, which consisted only, at first, of the means 
of measuring lands, that every person might have his 
property secured to him, was called Geometry, or the 
art of measuring the earth ; and it is probable that the 
draughts and schemes the Egyptians were annually com** 
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pelled to make, helped them to discover many excellent 
properties of those ngures which future speculation con- 
tinually inproved* 

From Egypt Geometry passed into Greece, where it 
continued to receive new improvements in the hands of 
Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, and others; the 
Elements of Geometry, which were written by Euclid, 
testiA'^ to us the great perfection to which this science 
was brought by the ancients, though much inferior to 
modern Geometry, the bounds of which, by the inven- 
tion of fluxions, and the discovery of an infinite order of 
curves, are greatly enlarged. 

The usefulness of Geometry extends to almost every 
art and science ; by the help of it astronomers turn their 
observations to advantage, regulate the duration of times, 
seasons, years, cycles, and epochas; measure the dis- 
tance, motions, and magnitude of the whole earth, and 
delineate the extent and bearings of kingdoms, provinces, 
oceans, harbours, and every place upon the glooe. It is 
adapted to artificers in every branch, and, from thence, 
builders preserve regularity and due proportion in their 
works pursuant to the orders of architecture. 

This naturally leads us to conjecture why the square 
is used as one oi the lights of Masonry, and part ot the 
furniture of the Lodge. To explain our ideasv>ii that 
matter we will •nly repeat the words of a celebrated 
author ; treating of the rise and progress of the sciences, 
be says, *^ We find nothing in ancient authors to direct 
us to the exact order in which the fundamental principles 
of measuring surfaces were discovered. They probably 
began with those surfaEces which terminatea by right 
lines, and amongst these with the most simple. It is 
bard, indeed, to determine which of those surfaces,- which 
are terminated by a small number of right lines, are the 
most simple. If we were to judge by the number of 
sides, the triangle has, indisputably, the advantage. 
Yet I am inclined to think tnat the square was the 
figure which first engaged the attention of geometri- 
cians. It was not till some time after this, that they 
began to examine equilateral triangles, which are the 
most regular of all triangular figures. It is to be 
presumed that they understood the rectilinear figure 
nrst, to which they afterwards compared the areas of 
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otiier polygons, as they discoYered them. It was by 
that means the square beoame the common measure of 
all surfaces ; for in all ages, and amongst all nations of 
which we have any knowledge, the square has always 
been that in planimetry, which the unit is in arithmetic; 
for though in measuring rectilinear figures we are obliged 
to resolve them into triangles, yet the areas of these 
figures are idways given in the square. Thence we are 
led to determine tl^ the square was the first and origi- 
nal figure in geometry ^ ana as such was introduced into 
our Lodges." 

The square was the figure under which the Israelites 
formed tneir encampments in the wilderness, and under 
which they fortified or defended the holy Tabernacle, 
sanctified with the immediate presence of the Divinity. 

As we before declared it to be our opinion, that this 
Society was never formed for, or of, a set of working 
architects or Masons ; but as a religious, social, and chari* 
table establishment, and that the members thereof never 
were embodied, or exhibited to the world as builders, 
save only under Moses, and at the Temple of Jerusalem, 
where, with holy hands, they executed those works of 
pjetj, as the patriarchs erected altars *to the honor of the 
Divmity, for their sacrifices and religious offices ; so we 
are persuaded that the adoption of geometry by Masons, 
or any emblem of that stience, implies no more than a 
reverence for such devices of the mind of man as should 
demonstrate the wisdom of the Almighty in his works, 
whereby the powers of Abrax are defined, and the sys- 
tem of the starry revolutions in the heavens determined. 

If we should look upon the earth with its produce, 
the ocean with its tides, the returns of day and night, 
the starry arch of heaven, the seasons and their changes, 
the life and death of man, as being merely accidente in 
the hand of Nature, we must shut up all the powers of 
judgment, and yield ourselves to the darkest folly and 
iffnorance. The august scene of the planetary system, 
the day and night, the seasons, in their successions, the 
animal frame, the vegetation of plants, all afford us sub- 
jects for astonishment above every comprehension except 
that of the Deity, whose works they are. 

Then how much ought we to esteem that mind, 
through whose powers it is given to man to discover 
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the order of the heavenly bodies, their rerolotions, and 
their situatioBB, whereby they render the operations of 
the Deity an unerring system, proving the mightiness 
of his woi^, and the wisdom of his decrees ! 

It is no wonder, then, that the first institntots of this 
Society, who regarded divine revelation from the earliest 
ages of the world unto the days of its perfection nnder 
the ministry of the Son of God, should hold that science 
hallowed amongst them, whereby such lights were 
obtained by man, in the discovery of the great wisdom 
of the Creator in the beginning. 

In short, (Geometry is the first and noblest of the 
sciences, and the basis on which the superstructure of 
Freemasonry is erected. 

The eontemplation of this science, in a moral and 
comprehensive view, fills the mind with rapture. To the 
true geometrician, the regions of matter with which he 
is surrounded afibrd ample scope for his admiration, while 
they open a sublime field for his inquiry and disquisition. 

Every particle of matter on which he treads, every 
blade of grass which covers the field, evey flower which 
blowsr and every insect which wings its way in this 
expanded space, proves the existence of a first cause, and 
yields pleasure to the intelligent mind. 

The symmetry, beauty, and order displayed in the 
various parts of the animate and inanimate creation, is a 
pleasing and delightful theme, and naturally leads to the 
source whence the whole is derived. When we bring 
within the focus of the eye the variegated carpet of the 
terrestrial theatre, and survey the progress of the vege- 
tative system, our admiration is justly excited. Every 
plant which grows, every flowering shrub which breathes 
its sweets, afibrds instruction and delight. When we 
extend our views to the animal creation, wd contem- 
plate the varied clothing of every species, we are equally 
struck with astonishment. And wnen we trace the lines 
of geometry drawn by the divine pencil in the beautiful 
plumi^ oi the feathered tribe, how exalted is our con- 
ception of the heavenly work ! The admirable structure 
of plants and animals, and the infinite number of fibres 
and vessels which run through the whole, with the apt 
disposition of one part to another, is a perpetual subject 
of -study to the geometrician, who, while he adverts to 
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the chaag^ whioh all undmo io tlieir progress to 
maturity » is lost in raptme andyoneratioii of the great 
cause which governs the system. 

When he Ascends into the bowels of the earth, and 
esplores the kingdom of ores, minerals, and fossils, he 
finds the same instances of divine wisdom and goodness 
displayed in their formation and sfcructure ; erery gem 
and pebble proclaims the handy-work of an Ahnighty 
Creator. 

When he surveys the watery elements, and directs his 
attention to the wonders oi the deep, with all the 
inhabitants of the mighty ocean, he perceives emblems 
of tiie same supreme intelligence. The scales of the 
largest whale, as well as the pencilled shell of the 
minutest fish, equally yield a theme for his contempla- 
tion, on which he fondly dwells, while the symmetry of 
their formation, and the delicacy of their tints, evince 
the wisdom of the Divine Artist. 

When he exalts his view to the more noble and ele- 
vated parts of Nature, and surveys the celestial orbs, how 
much greater is his astonishment ! If, on the principles 
of geometry and true philosophy, he contemplate the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the whole concave of 
heaven, his pride will be humbled, while he is lost in 
awful admiration of the Maker. The immense magni- 
tude of those bodies, the regularity and velocity of their 
motions, and the inconceivable extent of space through 
which they move, are equally wonderful and incompre- 
hensible, so as to baffle his most daring conceptions, 
whilst he labours in considering the immensity of the 
theme ! 

By geometry, therefore, we may curiously trace Nature 
through her manifold ways, to her most concealed recesses. 
By it we may discover the power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness of the Grand Architect of the universe, and see 
vrith surprise the proportions which connect this vast 
machine. By it we may discover how the planets move 
in their different orbits, and perform their various revolu- 
tions. By it we may account for the return of seasons, 
and the variety of scenes which each season displays to 
the discerning eye. Numberless worlds roll around 
through the wide expanse, all regulated by the same 
unerring laws of Nature! 
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A surrey of Nature, and the obeervation of her bean* 
tifiil proportionsy first determined man to imitate the 
divine plan, and study symmetry and order. This gave 
rise to societies, and burth to every useful art. The 
architect began to design, and the plans which he laid 
down, improved by experience and time, produced works 
which have been the admiration of every age. 
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ARGUMENT XIH. 

ON THB HITMAN FACULTIES, AND PARTICITLARLT THB 
riVB EZTBBNAL SBNSBS ; WITH A SHORT ANALYSIS 
OF THBIR MASONIC INTBRPRBTATION. 

An anaijnsis of the human faculties shall now be giren 
in this argument, in which the five external senses par- 
ticularly claim attention. 

When these topics are proposed in our assemblies, we 
are not confined to any peculiar mode of explanation ; 
but every Brother is at liberty to offer his sentiments 
under proper restrictions. The following thoughts on 
this important branch of learning, may, however, be 
useful. 

The senses we are to consider as the gifts of Nature, 
and primary regulations of our active powers ; as by 
them alone we are conscious of the distance, nature, and 
properties of external objects. Reason^ properly em* 
ployed, confirms the regulations of Nature, which are 
always true and salutary: she distinguishes the good 
from the bad ; rejects the latter With modesty, adheres 
to the former with reverence. 

The objects of human knowledge are innumerable ; the 
channels by which this knowledge is conveyed are few. 
Among these, the perception of external things by the 
senses, and the information we receive from human 
testimony, are not the least considerable; the analogy 
between them is obvious. In the testimony of Nature 
given by the senses, as well as in human testimony given 
by information, things are notified by signs. In one, as 
well as the other, the mind, either by original principles 
or by custom, passes from the sign to the conception and 
belief of the thing signified. The signs in the natural 
language, as well as the sensations producing our original 
perceptions, convey similar ideas in all climates and 
nations, and the skill of interpreting them, it would 
seem, is not acquired, but innate. 
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Haying made these observations, we shall proceed to 
give a bnef description of the five senses.^ 

Hearing is that sense by which we distinguish sounds, 
and are capable of enjoying all the agreeable charms of 
music. By it we are enabled to enjoy the pleasures of 
society, and reciprocally to communicate to each other 
our thoughts and intentions, our purposes and desires ; 
while our reason is capable of exerting its utmost power 
and ener^. 

The wise and beneficient Author of Nature intended, 
by the formation of this sense, that we should be social 
creatures, and receive the greatest and most important 
part of our knowledge by the information of others. 
For these purposes, we are endowed with hearing, that, 
by a proper exertion of our rational powers, our happi- 
ness may be complete. 

Seeing is that sense by which we distinguish objecta, 
and, in an instant of time, without change of place or 
situation, view armies in battle array, figures ^ the most 
stately structures, and all the agreeable variety displayed 
m the landscape of Nature. By this sense we find our 
way in the pathless ocean, traverse the globe of earth, 
determine its figure and dimensions, uia delineate any 
region or quarter of it* By it we measure the planetary 
orbs, and make new discoveries in the region of fiixed 
stars; Nay, more, by it we perceive the tempers and 
dispositions, the passions and affections of our fellow- 
creatures, when they wish most to conceal them, so that 
though the tongue might be taught to lie and dissemble, 
the countenance would display the hypocrisy to a dis- 
^ cerning eye. In fine, the rays of light which administer 
to this sense, are the most astonishing parts of the 
inanimate creation, and render the eye a peculiar object 
of admiration. 

Of all the faculties, sight is the noblest. The struc- 
ture of the eye, and its appurtenances, evince the 
admirable contrivance of Nature for performing all its 
various external and interoal motions ; while the variety 
displayed in the eyes of different animals, suited to their 
several ways of life, clearly demonstrates this organ to 
be the master-piece of Nature's work. 

^ This dlsquidtioii haa been rejected by I>r. Hemming, in his 
i*evii$ioQ of the Lecturen. It ought to be restored.—flniTOB. 
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FeeliDg 18 that senie hj which we distinguish the dif- 
feient qiudities of bodies ; such as heat and cold, hard- 
ness and softness, roughness and smoothness, figure, 
solidity, motion and extension ; which, by means of cer- 
tain corresponding sensations of touch, are presented to 
the mind as real external Qualities, and the conception or 
belief of them is invariably connected with those cor- 
responding sensatiotu by an original principle of human 
nature, which far transcends our inquiry. 

All knowledge beyond our original perceptions is got 
by experience* The oonstaiM^ of Nature's laws connects 
the sign with the thing signined, and we rely on the con- 
tinuance of that connection which experience has dift> 
covered. 

These three senses, hearing, seeing, and feeling, are 
peculiarly considered as objects w inquiry among 
Masons. 

Smelling is that sense by which we distinguish odours> 
which convey different impressions to the mind. Animal 
and vegetable bodies, and, indeed, most other bodies, con* 
tinually send forth effluvia of vast subtilty, as well in the 
state of life and growth as in the state of fermentation 
and putrefiftction. The volatile particles probably repel 
each other, and scatter themselves in the air, till they 
meet with other bodies ta which they bear a chemical 
affinity, with which they unite and form new concretes. 
These effluvia being inhaled into the nostrils along] with 
the air, are the means by which all bodies are smelled* 
Hence it is evident there is a manifest appearance of de- 
sign in the great Creator's having planted the organ of 
smelling in the inside of that canal through which the 
air continually passes in respiration. 

Tasting enables us to make a proper distinction in the 
choice of our food. The organ of this sense guards the 
entrance of the alimentary canal as that of smell guards 
the entrance of the canal for reu>iration« From the situa- 
tion of these organs, it is plain that they were intended hv 
Nature to distinguish wholesome food from that which 
is noxious. Everything that enters into the stomach 
must undergo the scrutiny of tasting, and by it we are 
capable of discerning the changes which the same body 
undergoes in the different compositions of art, cookery, 
chemistry, pharmacy, dbc 

8 
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Smelling and tasting are inseparably connected, and 
it is by the unnatural kind of lue men commonly lead 
in society, that these senses are rendered less fit to per* 
form their natural functions. 

Through the medium^ of the senses we are enabled to 
form just and accurate notions of the operations of 
Nature ; and when we reflect on the means by which the 
senses are gratified, we become conscious of the existence 
of bodies, and attend to them, till they are rendered 
familiar objects of thought. 

To understand and analyze the operations of the mind, 
is an attempt in which the most judicous may fail. All 
we know is, that the senses are the channels of com- 
munication to the mind, which is ultimately affected by 
their >operation ; and when the mind is diseased, the 
senses lose their powers. The fabric of the mind, as well 
as that of the body, is curious and wonderful ; the facul- 
ties of the one are adapted to their several ends with equal 
wisdom and no less propriety than the organs of the 
other. The inconceivable wisdom of an Almighty Being 
is displayed in the abilities of the mind, which extends 
its energy to every branch of science, and is, therefore, a 
theme particularly worthy of attention. In the arts and 
sciences which have least connection with the mind, its 
faculties are still the engines which we must employ ; 
according as we understand their nature and use, their 
defects and disorders, we apply them with the greater 
success. 

Wise men agree that there is but one way to the 
knowledge of Nature's works — ^the way of observation 
and experiment. By our constitution we have a strong 
propensity to trace particular facts and. observations to 
general rules, and to apply those rules to account for 
other effects, or to direct us in the production of them. 
This procedure of the understanding is familiar in the 
common affairs of life, andis the means by which every 
real discovery in philosophy is made. 

On the mind all our knowledge must depend; it 
therefore constitutes a proper subject for the investiga- 
tion of Masons. By anatomical ^dissection and observa- 
tion we may become acquainted with the body, but our 
constant study and sagacity is want^ed in order to ascer- 
tain the capability and powers of the mind. 
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To sum up the measure of God^s bounty to man, we 
may add tnat memory, imagination, taste, reasoning, 
moral perception, and all the active powers of the soul, 

5 resent such a vast and boundless matter for philosophical 
isquisition, as far exceeds human inquiry, impossible to 
be really and essentially known by any save Him to whom 
mankind in general are indebted for creation, preserva- 
tion, and every blessing they enjoy. 
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AEaUMENT XIV. 

ON TBB MASTBH MASOV's ORDEE ANP OCCUPATION IN 
OBKBEAXi : TBM WHOhM DI0P|<ATBD IN A PBiQiFBSSIONAI. 
AND MORAL POINT PP VIBWr 

As I at first prcmosed to investi^te the thre^ progres- 
sive orders of Masons — ^Apprentices, Craftfifmen, and 
Masters — ^by a definition ana description of the several 
circumstances which attended the worshippers of the 
true Gody so have !« In the former arguments, shown, 
that by the apprentice's order is implied the first know- 
ledge of the God of Nature, in the earliest ages of man. 
Under the craftsmen I have shown the Mosaic legation, 
and the building of the Temple at Jerusalem, together 
with the light which men received for the discovery of 
divine wisdom by geometrical solutions. I now proceed 
to the. third stage,* the most sacred, viz., the Master 
Mason's order. 

Under the Jewish law the services of God became 
clouded and obscured by ceremonies and rites, which 
daily crept in upon it through imitation of the neigh- 
bouring neathen. When the morals of the Jewish 
nation were corrupted, civil jurisdiction lost its sacred 
basis, innovations sapped religious government, and 
anarchy succeeded. In this manner the strength of the 
Jews was dissolved, aud the heathen triumphed over 
their nation.^ 

^ This ingenious explanation of the third stage of Masonry is 
barroired mm Hutchinson's *' Spirit of Masonry ;'* but there ave 
reasonable doubts respecting its accuracy. — Editor. 

• I subjoin a copy of the prayer which was formerly used by our 
Hebrew Brethren at the opening of their Lodges : — ** Enlighten ns, 
we beseech thee, ! Lord Jehoyah, in the true knowledge of Ma- 
sonry ; by the sorrows of Adam, thy first-made man : by the blood 
of Abel, the holy one ; by the righteousness of Si*tli, in whom thou 
wert.well pleased; and by thy covenant with Noali, in whose archi- 
tecture thou wast pleased to sare the seed of thy beloved. Number 
US not among those that know not thy statutes, nor the divine mys- 
texy of the secret Cabala. But grant, we beseech thee, that the ruler 
of this Lodge m&y be endued with knowledge and wisdom to instract 
IB, and explain his secret mysteries, as our holy brother Moses did 
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JeHatov^hj their God and Kmg, ^oeivii^ the degrada* 
tion of the Jew as well as G^tile, in his benevdenca 
was mored to redeem maokind. He saw that the revo^ 
lation whieh he had deigned to make of his divinity^ 
miffht, majesty, and wisdom, to the nations of the earth, 
and more especially to the Jewish tribes, was not suffi- 
sient to preserve them in their duty ; he weighed the 
frailty of mankind in the balance which his justice 
suspended, and to their imperfections he held out his 
mercy« The Egyptians had abased their learning and 
wisdom; the Jews had polluted God's ordinances and 
laws; and Satan had established his dominion in the 
strong places of the earth. 

Piety, which had planned the Temple at Jerusalem, 
was extinguished ; the reverence and adoration due to 
the Divinity was buried in the filth and rubbish of the 
world ; persecution had dispersed the few who retained 
their obedience, and the name of the true God was 
almost totally lost and forgotten among men ; religion 
sat mourning in Israel in sackcloth and ashes, and moral- 
ity was scattered, as it were, by the winds of heaven. 

In this situation, it might well be said, ''That the 
guide to heaven was lost, and the Master of the works of 
righteoQsness Was smitten.'' The nations had given 
themselves up to the erossest idolatry, Solomon had 
fallen, and the service of the true God was effaced from 
the memory of those who had yielded themselves to the 
bondage of sin. 

In order that mankind might be preserved from this 
deplorable state of darkness ai^ destruction, and as the 
old law was dead and become rottenness, a new doctrine 
and new- precepts were wanting to give the key of salvsr* 
tion, by means of which men might find the ways of the 
Deity. 

In this woeful dilemma the great Father of all, com- 
miserating the miseries of the world, sent his only Son, 
who was innocence itself, to teach the doctrines of 
eternal life. By him man was raised from the death of 

(in bis Lodge) to Aaron, to Eleazer snd lihsinar, tke sons of AaRUt 
and to the seventy elders of IstaeL And giant tiiat we maj under- 
stand, learn, and keep oU the stetutes and oommandments of the 
Lord, and this holy myster}', pure and nndefiled, nnto onr Uves' end. 
Amen, so mote it be." — Editob. 
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mn unto the lite of rigfateoiuneM, being lifted from the 
valley of death to the region of hope : not only working 
for U8 this redemption, bat granting us the covenant of 
regeneration; — whence we are capable to become the 
children of the Divinity, and inheritors of heaven. 

Masons, describing the deplorable state of religion 
under the Jewish law, speak in figures : — *' Her tomb 
was in the rubbish and filth cast out from the Temple, 
and the Acacia spread its branches over her monument." 
The Greek name for innocence being similar, implies 
that the corruptions which crept into the old law had 
hid religion from those who sought her, and she was 
only to be found with innocence, under the banner of 
Messiah, the tree of life; and in regard to Masons them- 
selves, it signified that they ought to be distinguished as 
true Acacians or innocent people* 

The acquisition of the doctrine of redemption is 
expressed in the typical character of Huramen, the 
Greek for "I have iound," and by the applications of 
that name with Masons, it is implied, that we have dis- 
covered the knowledge of God and his salvation, and 
have been redeemed from the sin of death, and the sepul- 
chre of pollution and unrighteousness. 

Thus the Master Mason represents a man under the 
Christian doctrine, saved from the grave of iniquity, and 
raised to the life and grace of salvation. 

As the great testimonial that we are risen from the 
state of corruption, we bear the emblem of the Holy 
Trinity, as the insignia of our vows, and of the origin of 
the Master's order. 

On receiving this ensign, the Mason professes himself 
in a short distich, in the Greek languaffe, which, from the 
rules of our Oxder, we are forbidden to commit to 
writing ; the literal meaning of which is " Vehementer 
cupio vitam;" ardently I wish for life; meaning the 
everlasting life of redemption and regeneration; an 
avowal which carries with it the most religious import, 
proceeding from a pure faith. The ceremonies attending 
this stage of our profession are solemn and tremendous : 
during which a sacred awe is diffused over the mind, the 
soul is struck with reverence, and all the spiritual facul- 
ties are called forth to worship and adoration. 

This our Order is a positive contradiction to Judaic 
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blindaess and infidelity, and testifies our fiuth coneaniing 
the resurrection of the body. 

The divine construction put upon this emblem of the 
Master's order, which he declares is the principle by 
which he is raised from darkness, is also the emblem of 
moral duties professed by. the Mason, and which, in former 
ages were most religiously performed.. These are princi- 
ples immediately resulting irom the Christian doctrine.^ 

The Master Mason imposes a duty on himself full of 
moral virtue and Christian charity, bv enforcing that 
brotherly love which every man should extend to his 
neighbour. 

First, that when the calamities of our brother call for 
our aid, we should not withdraw the hand that might 
save him from sinking; but that we should render him 
those services, which, not injuring our own families or 
fortunes, charity wd religion may dictate, for relieving 
our distressed fellow^creatures. 

Secondly, that indolence should not persuade the foot 
to halt, or wrath turn our steps out of the way ; but for- 
getting injuries and selfish feelings, and remembering that 
man was bom for the aid of his generation, and not for 
his own enjoyments only, but to do that which is good ; 
we should be swift to save mercy, to save, to strengthen, 
and execute benevolence. 

Thirdly, as the good things of this life are variously 
dispensed, and some are oppulent whilst others are in 
distress; such principles also enjoin a Mason, be he ever 
so poor, to testify his good-will towards his Brother* 
Riches alone are not the only means of doing good; vir- 
tue and benevolence are not confined to the walks of 
opulence; the rich man, from his many talents, is 
required to do extensive good; and yet poverty is no 
excuse for an omission of goodness ; for as the breathings 
of a contrite heart are regarded by our heavenly Father, 
so a worthy Mason's prayer may prove effectual in calling 
down a blessing on his Brother. 

Fourthly, the fourth principle is never to injure the 
confidence of a Brother, by revealing his secrets; for 

^ In testimony of the above facts, the Deacoil'a Jewel is a dove. 
And in ancient times the holy Eucharist was kept iu a vessel, in the 
Mhape of a dove, as an emblem of Christian charity, taken horn ihe 
Holy Spirit brooding over Christ in this form. (Duraut. de £Ltib.« 
Eodes., c. 34.)— Editor^ 
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perham that were to rob him of the guard which pro- 
tects nis property or life. The tongue of a Mason should 
be void of olBEenoe, and without ffuile ; speaking truth 
with discretion, and keeping itself within the rule of 
kidgment*; maintaining a neart void of uncharitableness, 
locking up secrets, Bm communicating in charity and 
lore. 

Fifthly, of charity, so much is required of a Mason, 
in his gifts, as discretion shall limit $ — charity begins at 
home ; but like an olive, whose fruit is good to eat, and 
whose shade is shelter to the weary traveller, so is charity 
to the needy. Charity spreads its arms abroad in the 
strength and opulence of its station, and affords- a retreat 
for &ose who sit down under its branches. Charity, 
when we give without discrimination, is no longer a vir- 
tue ^ but, when guided by discretion, it is pleasant as the 
beams of morning, in which thousands rgeice. When 
the donative of pity is detrimental to a man's own family, 
it becomes the oblation of imprudence, and like incense 
ofiered to idols, the sacrifice is unaccepted of heaven. 

As Moses was commanded to pull his shoes from his 
feet, on Mount Horeb, because the ground whereon be 
trod was sanctified by the presence of the Divinity;^ so 
the Mason who would prepare himself for this third 
stage of Masonry, should advance id the path of truiii, 
be divested of everv decree of arrogance, and come as a 
true Acacian, or blameless worshipper^ with innocence, 
humility 9 and virtue^ to challenge tne ensigns of an Order, 
whose institutions are founded in the most solemn and 
sacred principles of religion. 

* T\aB ftrrangemenf was soon introdnoed Into the heathen mysterieg ; 
and originated a pradtice of testif^^g a Y^eration lor -tfie gods, by 
perfoTSunff reli§jious oevemottieB with bare feet, as did the Jewish 
priesthood. Gk>iiig barefoot was a sign of sorrow, and was naed by 
David when he was expelled by his rebellious son. ^2 Sam. xv., 30.) 
The Cretans, who were otherwise very lax in the discipline of their 
religious masteries, made it p^ial for any person to enter the temple 
of Diana m^ his feet ooTSred. Pythagoras enpined on his discdples 
the necessity of a strict adhierence to this praotice, nudU pedibus rem 
9acramfaciio ; and even the Roman ladies of the highe:jt rank were 
not excused when they entered the temple of Vesta. At tliis day, the 
Mahometans, who bear a corpse to its final destination in India, throw 
off their shocfl. And the reverence indicated by" bare feet is still pre- 
valent in the East. (9a the same occasions as we take off our hats— 
they nnobver the feet; and it would be thought highly iudecoroos to 
enter a temple or mosque with their feet covered. — Editor. 
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ARGUMENT XV. 

0& THB SSCRBOT OF MASOITS, AKD ON THB BVIBENCBS TO 
FROVB THAT THEIB MORALITY WAS ORIOINAXLT DB-» 
DUOBD FROM THB SCHOOL OF PYTHAGORAS, THB BASIX.I- 
DBAN 8YSTBM, ANJ> THB DRUIDftOAL LAW. 

In this age, wheq things i^rious are too often ridiculed, 
things religious treated with contempt and what is moral 
spurned from the doors of the pplite, no wonder if our 
intention to prore this society a reliffious, as well as civil 
institution, should be ridiculed and despised. 

It is not to be doubted but many assemblies of Masons 
were held before the Christian era. The first sti^ of Ma- 
sonry took its rise in the earliest times ; it originated in the 
mina of Adam, descended pure through the antediluvian 
ages ; was afterwards taught by Ham, and from him, 
amidist the corruptions of mankind, flowed unpolluted 
and unstained with idolatry to these our times, by tho 
channel of some few of the sons of truth, who remained 
UDContaminated with the sins of nations, carrying for* 
ward to us pure and spotless principles, together with 
thevpriginal sjrmbols. Those ancients, enlightened with 
the original truth, were dispersed through many states ; 
they were called to join the Jewish nation, and many of 
ttiem became united vnth that people. The intelligent 
were employed in the construction of the tabernacle of 
Moses, they were embodied at the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and might from thence emigrate into dis- 
tant oountries, where they would superintend other reli- 
gious works. The ceremonies of Masons^ prove that the 
testimonials and insignia of the Master's order, in the 
present state of Masonry, were devised within the ages 
of Christianity ; and we are confident there are not any 
records in being, in any nation, or in any language, 
which can show them to be pertinent to any ether sya- 
tem, or give them greater antiquity.^ 

^ If Dr. Ashe refers in the above passage to the legend of the tMxd 
degree, I think his oondasaon is erroneous. I agree with Uie inge- 
nioiu author that the present system of Freemasoorj is essentuQiy 
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In this country, under the Druids, the first principles 
of our profession most assuredly were taught and exer- 
cised : how soon the second stage and its ceremonials were 
{)romuIgated after the building of the Temple at Jerusa- 
em, we have no degree of evidence. As to the third 
and most sacred order, no doubt it was adopted upon the 
conversion of those who attended the Druidical worship, 
who had professed the adoration of the One Supreme 
Being, and who, accordingly, would more readily receive 
the doctrines of a Mediator.* 

Under our present profession of Masonry, we allege 
that our morality was originally deduced from the school 
of Pythagoras, and that the Basilidean system of religion 



Christian ; and not the less so because it oommenees with the Jews ; 
for Judaism, in all its references, was only a schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ. (Gal. iii., 24.) But I am persuaded that the original ver- 
sion of that legend was used in tHc very earliest times — even before 
the Flood — ^as a memorial of the Resurrection, and a type of Christ. 
It was known both to the patriarchs, Jews, and idolaten ; was re- 
ferred to by Jesus Christ and his Apostles; and is allegorized in the 
parable of the moral death and restoration of the prodigal son, who, 
it is there said, ** was dead and is alive again ; was lost and is found." 
The idolaters exemplified the legend, and it was referred by them to 
the setting • and rising of. their chief deity, the sun ; although some 
referred it to the sowing and sprouting of com. I cannot enter more 
fuUy on this mysterious subject ; but the Fraternity will understand 
my meaning. I may, however, add — as it forms the theme of an 
existing document from the pen of Bro. Sir W. Drummond, author 
of the Origines, which is to be seen in the archives of the Royal 
Arch Chapter at Edinburgh, No. 1 — that this eminent person inter- 
prets our legend astronomically. And though I differ widely from 
the theory, I must confess that the arguments are very ingenious, 
and the coincidences extraordinary. Hutchinson treats it as an 
allegory ; while I am persuaded it is commemorative of an actual 
fact which occurred in the earliest age of the world. — Editor. 

^ Our author here labours under a mistake. Speculative Masonry 
owes nothing to Druidism, although it is freely admitted that they 
have some ceremonies in common. But if we ai*e correct in sup- 
posing that the Tyrians or Phoenicians adopted some of the usages 
of Speculative Masonry from the Jews, this coincidence is easily 
accounted for. The intercourse of the Phoenicians with tliis island 
gave a new character to the Druidical religion. And it is quite cer- 
tain, that while tlie system of Speculative and Operative Masonry 
united, flourished in England, under the patronage of Athelstan and 
Edwin, Druidism was prohibited by law ; although it continued to be 
practised secretly for many centuries, and is not yet entirely extinct. 
The question is discussed at large in the Frecmason^s Quarterly Rt- 
viewt vol. viii., p. 9-20. — Editor. 
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furnished us with tenets, principles, and bieroglyphios ;' 
but these, together with the Egyptian symbols and Judaic 
monuments, are collected only as a successional series of 
circumstances, which the worshippers of the Deity, in 
different and distant ages of the world, had professed : 
and are all resolved into the present system oi Masonry, ^ 
which is made perfect by means of Christianity. Thus, 
it appears that Masons handed down, unadulterated, reli* 
gious worship from the earliest ages. 

That there were builders of cities, temples, and forti- 
fications, from the beginning, is indisputable ; but that 
the artificers were formed into bodies, ruled by their own 
proper laws, and knowing in mysteries and secrets which 
were kept from the rest of mankind is not alike true; 
for, so plain, easy, and intelligible is the mechanic art of 
building, that it is comprehensible to ordinary capacity, 
and needed not to be wrapped up in mystic rules ; 
neither was there any occasion for the artificers to be 
possessed of a science unrevealed to the world. 

Man would be taught building by the animals daily 
under his observation — the fox, the rabbit, and many 
other creatures form themselves caves ; the beaver is an 
architect in wood, and builds his house ; the birds pre- 
pare their nests for the protection of their young; the 
bee labours in constructing hives and store-bouses: the 
ants are gathered in a commonwealth, where their pro- 
vender and progeny are secured. All these would instruct 
men in building ; so that whilst our race were acquiring 
the first rudiments of knowledge from the book of Na- 
ture, after the darkness which had overwhelmed them in 
their disobedience, this could remain no secret. 

Besides, if we should be esteemed merely the successors 
of mechanics, and, as such, should take our grand pro- 
gress from the building of the Temple at Jerusalem, we 
shall find that Hiram, who was sent from Tyre to assist 
in that structure, bad not his excellence in architecturcr 
only, but in molten work, and also in dyeing, as is said 

' It 18 well known from historical testimony, that the Egyptians 
erected pyramids in honour of the sun, which were placed so cor- 
rectly that they served for gnomons to mark the time, and improved 
the science of astronomy by its application to chronology, and dis- 
covered the number of days in the solar year. Hence Basilides 
might have derived this portion of his system. 
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in Cbroniclefl t^ — " He wm skilful to work in silver and 
gold, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, 
in fine linen, and in crimson ; also to grave all manner (^ 
graying.'* He was the subject of a state, wherein the 
^worship of idols was established. This kind of religion 
gave encouragement to and advanced the fine arts, as it 
employed statuaries, sculptors, painters, and those who 
made graven images. Solomon ornamented his Temple 
with artificial cherubims and palm-trees, fniits and 
flowers ; from whence we do not doubt that Hiram was 
skilled in the business of a statuary and painter, and 
that he made graven and molten images. In Kings, it 
is said only, ^* that Hiram was filled with wisdom and 
understanding, and cunning to work all works in brass.'* 
As to Solomon's part in this great structure, being in- 
clined to complete it tis a work of piety, pursuant to the 
ordinances of Heaven, and the piomises made to his far 
ther David, he was truly the executor cft that plan which 
was revealed to him from above. He called forth the 
sages and religious men amongst his people to perform 
it. He classed them according to their rank m their 
religious profession^ as the priests of the Temple were 
stationed m the solemn rites and ceremonies instituted 
there. This distinction was maintained in most religious 
societies, but especially with the primitive Christians. 
The chosen ones of Solomon, as a pious and holy duty, 
conducted the work. If we regard them as architects 
by profession, so we may consider Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, and David, by reason of the building of 
their altars, which, were no other than works of piety 
and devotion. From those circumstances, we are bold to 
say, that if we trace the antiquity of Masonry on opera- 
tive principles, and derive sucn principles from the 
buildmg of Solomon's Temple, we may as well claim all 
the professions which Hiram excelled in: but, we will 
leave this speculation at present. 

Some masters of design have brought their works to a 
singular justness, symmetry, and order, in Egypt and 
Greece, in Italy, as well as many other European states ; 
but- they, like proficients in paintinff and music, had 
their excellence from a degree of genius and taste pe- 
culiar to themselves. It was an ordinary acquisition of 
art, and they needed not ibysteries to keep it secret. 
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We are pemoaded fltere wm no oecenon to iorm rach 
eeoret rules for the oompeet oi Operative Masons. Solo^- 
mon, for the conduct oi sueh a multitude, wisely pre^ 
served the order of the religious, and the mysteries of 
their initifttioiit for the rale of bis people employed in 
the Temple* Assuredly, the secrets revealed to us were 
for other uses than what relate to the working of masses 
of stone ; and our Society, as it now stands, is an associa- 
tion on religious and charitable principles ; which princi- 
ples were acquired from a knowledge of God and the 
ChiistiMi revelation* 

Soon after Christianity became the established religion 
of this country, the j^rofeasprs of it employed tl^m- 
eelves in founding religious houseSt and in the building 
of places of public wc»rship» On any rebrm of religion, 
it IS observable the first professors are inclinable to en- 
thusiasm* Such was ihe case in tiiis lapd, on the ad- 
vancement of the Christian doctrine, A fervour for 
endowm^its in&tuated the minda of the converted; 
certain days were assigned for the purpose of attending 
to religious works' and edifices, called haly-wark-days, 
an which no man of what profession, rank, or estate 
soever, was exempt from attending that duty. Besides, 
there was a set ot men called haly-wark-folk, to whom 
were assigned certain lands, which they held by the ser- 
vice of repairing, defending, or buildmg churches and 
sepulchres ; for which pious labours they were free from 
all feudal and military services : these men being stone- 
cutters and builders, might also be of our profession, and 
most probably they were. The county of Durhatn en- 
tertained a partioular set of those haly-wark-folk, who 
were guards of the patrimony and holy sepulchre of St. 
Cuthbert. Those men come the nearest to a similitude of 
Solomon's Masod^, and the title of Free and Accepted 
Masons, of any degree of architects we have gained anv 
knowledge of: but, whether their initiation, was attend- 
ed with peculiar ceremonies, or by what laws they were 
regulateo, we have not been able to discover ; ana must 
lament that in the church records of Durbun, or in any 

Sublio records, there are not the least remains of evi- 
ence, touching those people and the constitution of 
their society. It was a matter to be coveted by us 
studying this subject, as most probably such constitution 
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or evidence would have confirmed every hypothesis we 
have raised on the definition of oar emblems and myste- 
ries. 

The emblems used by these people very much resem- 
bled the emblems of our Society, several tokens of which 
have been found of late years in pulling down ruined 
monasteries. It is much to be wished,* that those noble- 
men, &c., on whose estates ancient abbeys stand, would, 
on all occasions of pulling down or repairing, give in- 
structions to their workmen, to preserve with care any 
antique marks, characters, or emblems they may find»^ 

* The above observations have been iUastrated under m^ own eye. 
At the building of King Solomon's Temple, according to our tradi- 
tions, oertain persons were appointed, oaiied mariL-men, idrase buai- 
ness it was to put a private mark upon the materials as they came 
out of the hands of the workmen, whether in the Tynan quarries, 
the forests of Lebanon, or the clayey ground between Succodi and 
Zeredatha, that every man's work might be known, and the materials 

gut together with greater aoouracy, when they were brou^t to the 
[olv Ci^ of Jenualem. These marks consisted of certam mathe- 
matical ^ures — the square, the cross, the level, and the perpendicu- 
lar, differently modified, which King Solomon <£rected to be used for 
the above purpose, and have since been denominated the Freema- 
son's secret alphabet. The same system was transmitted by the 
Dionysian architects ; and was used by the expert Freemasons who 
built the noble religious edifices of this and other European nations. 
In the summer of 1841, I visited the ruins of Kirkstead Abbey, in 
company with an eminent practical architect. Brother Nicholson, of 
Lincohi ; and we found numerous detached wrought stones soatterad 
about which showed the architectural character of the building. In 
a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries, by G. Goodwin, 
Junior, Ei^q., in the same year, the author says, that about three 
years previous, his attention was first drawn to the fact, ^at ** the 
stones, ooth inside and outside various anoient buildings in England, 
bore, in many cases, a peculiar symbol or mark, which was evidently 
the work of the original builders." It immediately occurred to him 
that these marks, if collected and compared, might assist in connect- 
ing the various bands of operatives who, imder the protection of the 
church— mystically united — spread themselves over Europe during 
the middle ages, and are known as the Freemasons. ** In length 
these marks vary from two to seven inches. They are formed by a 
single line slightly indented ; and consist chiefly in erosses, known 
masonic symbols, emblems of eternity, and of the Trinity, the double 
triangle, the trowel, the square, &c. The fish, a weil-knowa and 
much-used symbol of our Saviour in the eariy Christian Chuioh, oc- 
curs frequently both in England and France." In perfect conformity 
with this doctrine, the marks on the wrought stones of Kirkstead 
were of precisely the same character; and every stone had its 
private mark. — ^Editor. 
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There are double walls, or hollow pillars, in which such 
things were deposited. Few men will be at the expense 
of digging to the foundations of such buildings, where 
valuable marks and curious inscriptions might be found 
on the foandation, or what was called the angler-stone, 
which formed a perfect cube. This was a very ancient 
custom: the unbelieving Jews accused our Saviour of 
having stolen the mystic words, the Tetragrammaton, or 
Urim and Thummim, from the foundation of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, which they said he carried concealed about 
him, whereby he was enabled to work his miracles. 

Soon after the progress of Christianity in England, all 
Europe was agitated by the seal of an enthusiastic monk, 
who prompted the zealots in religion to the crusades; 
in which, Tor the purpose of recovering the Holy City 
and Judea out of the hands of infidels, armed legions 
of devotees and enthusiasts, in tens of thousands, poured 
forth from every state to waste their blood and treasure 
in a purpose as barren and unprofitable as it was im- 
politic. 

It was deemed necessary that those who took up the 
ensign of the cross in this enterprise, should form them- 
selves into such societies as migl^t secure them from 
-spies; and that each might know his companion and 
brother-labourer, as well in the dark as by day. As it 
was with Jeptha's army at the passes of Jordan, so also 
was it requisite in these expeditions that certain signs, 
signals, watch-words, or pass-words, should be known 
amongst them ; for the armies consisted of various na- 
tions and various languages. We are told in the Book 
of Judges, '* that the Gileadites took the passes of Jordan 
before the Ephraimites ; and it was so, that when those 
Ephraimites who had escaped, said, * let me go over, that 
the men of Gilead said unto him, ' Art thou an Epbraim- 
ite?' If he said * nay ,V then said they unto him, *say 
now Shibboleth,' and he said ' Sibboleth,' for he could 
not frame to pronounce it right. Then they took them 
and slew them at the passage of Jordan." 

No project or device could answer the purposes of the 
crusaders better than those of Masonry <: the maxims and 
ceremonials attending the Master's Order had been pre- 
viously established, and were materially necessary on 
that expedition; for the Mahomedans were also wor^ 



sUpp^n of the Dei^, and the enterproen were seeking 
a ooimtry where the Masons were, in the time of Solomon, 
called into an association, and where some remains would 
certainly be found of the mysteries and wisdom of the 
ancients and of our predecessors. Such Degrees of 
Masonry as extended only to the acknowledgment of 
their being servants of the God of Nature, would not 
have distinguished them from those they, had to en- 
counter; had they not assumed the symbols of the Christi- 
an fidth. 

AU the learimig of Europe in those times, as in the 
ages of amtiquity, waa possessed by the reUgions ; they 
had acquired the wisdom of the ancients^ and the original 
knowledge which was in the beginning; many of tiiem 
had been initiated into the myieMberies of Masomry, they 
were the projectors of this enter]mse, and as Solomon, 
in the buildmg of the Ten^ple, introduced orders and 
regulations for the conduct of the work, which his 
wisdom had deiived from the learning of the sages of 
antiqiHty, so that no confusion should happen dunng its 

{progress, and so that the rank and office of each fellow- 
abourer might be disdnguished and ascertained beyond 
the possibility of deceit; in like mamier, the priests 
projecting the crusades, being possessed of the mysteries 
of Masonry, the knowledge of the ancients, and of the 
universal languaffe which survived the confusion of 
Shinar, revived the orders and regulations of Solonu>n, 
and initiated the legions therein who followed them to 
the Holy Lamd ; hence that secresy which attended the 
crusaders. 

Among other evidence which authorises us in the beliel 
that Masons went to the holy war, is the doctrine of 
that Order of Masons called the Higher Order ; we are 
induced to believe that Order was of ScottisL institu- 
tion ; separate nations mig^t be distinguished by some 
separate Order, as they were by singular ensigns ; but 
be that as it may, it fully proves to us that Masons were 
crusaders. 

As the intention of this argument is not only to 
speculate on the ancient secresy among Masons, but also 
to treat of the secresy of Masons in this age, we must, 
therefore, turn our thoughts to the importance secresy 
is of amongst us, when there are no holy wars to wage, 
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Mid MtbiBg but eharity and brotherly love to oheriA 
amoo^ Masons. 

Th^ Inatitution, wbidi wat &nt fcmnied in the myth 
ttries of religiopf is now maintained bv us on the 
principle of lending mutual aid and oonsolation to each 
oth^. How flhould we be able to discern the Brethren of ' 
this £Eunily but through such tokens as should point them 
out from other men f Language is now provinoial, and the 
dialects of different nations would not be comprehensible 
to men ignorant and unlettered. Hence it became necea* 
sary to use an expiessioB which should be cognizable by 
people of all nations. So it is with Masons ; they are 
possessed of that universal expression* and (^such remikins 
of the original language, that they can communicate 
their history, their wants and prayers to every Brother 
tfason throughout tiie fflobe; from whence it is cer^ 
tain that multitudes of Uves have been saved in foreign 
countries^ when shipwreck and miserv had overtak«Ei 
them; when vobbers had pillagedt when sickness and 
want had brought them down to tiie ffates of the grave» 
the discovery of Masoniy has proved effectual to savn 
them ; the discovery of being a Brother has stayed the 
savage hand of the conqueror^ lifted in the field of battle 
to cut off the captive^ has suspended the sword imbrued 
in carnage and slaughter, and .subdued the insolenee of 
triumph to pay homage to the Craft !^ 

The importance of secresy with us is sueh, that we 
may not be deceived in the dispensing of our charities i 
that we may not be betrayed m the tenderness of our 
benevolence, or let others usurp the portion which is 
prepared for those of our own family. 

To betray the watchword which should keep the 
enemy from the walls of our citadel, in order to open 
our strongholds to robbers and deceivers, is as great a 
moral crime as to show the common thief Ifae weakness 

* lofltanoes of these effects sre nameroos ; and there is not a Meson 
liying, of any standing, but can famish cases where a knowled^ of 
Freemasonry has ^ relieved distress, taught the ignorant, and wiped 
riyers of tears from the eye of bereaTement ; where it has reconciled 
Jarring interests, and converted the bitterest enemies into the dearest 
friends." Such is its daUy operation. Hence all mankind may see 
tile benign inflnenoe of Masonry, as all tnie Masons have done 
from the beginning of the world, and will do to the end of tune.- ' 
SniTOB. 

9 
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and secret places of our neighbour, that he may take his 
goods. Nay, it is still greater, for it is like aiding, the 
sacrilegious robber to ransack the holy places, and steal 
the sacred vessels and consecrated elements, devoted to 
the most sacred rites of religion. It is snatching firoic 
the divine hand of charity the balm which she hol& forth 
to heal the distresses of her children ; the cordial cup ol 
consolation which she offers to the lip of calamity, and 
the sustenance her fainting in&nts should receive from 
the bosom of her celestial love. 

As such, then, is the importance of our seeresy, 
wherefore should the world wonder that no masonic 
tongue has ever revealed it ? It was mentioned by 
divine lips, '* What man is there of 'you, whom, if his 
son ask for bread, will give him a stone ; or if he ask a 
fish, will ^ive him a serpent?" Then, can there be a 
man so iniquitous among Masons, as to guide the thief to 
steal feom a sick Brother the medicine which should 
restore his health? the balsam which should close his 
wounds? the clothing which should shield his trembling 
limbs from the rigors of the winter? the bread which 
should save his soul alive? 

Such is the importance of our seeresy, were there no 
other ties upon our affections or consciences than merely 
the sense of the injury we should do to the poor and 
wretched by a transgression of this rule, we are per- 
suaded it would be sufficient to seal the lips of every 
man who professes himself to be a Mason. 
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ARGUMENT XVI. 

ON TECB OCCUPATIONS OF MASONS, AND ON THE ETIDENCV 
THAT THEIR OCCUPATION IS NOT A MERE MECHANICAL 
LABOUR, BUT THE EXERCISE OF THE BEST QUALITIES 
OF THE telNB. 

In a fonner Argument, I have declared it to be my 
opinion, that Masons, in the present state of Masonry, 
were never a body of architects.^ By the "Book of 
Constitutions,'* published by authority, we see no grand 
communication held in form till of very late date; 
neither is there any evidence therein to contradict the 

Sositions I have laid down. The succession therein 
escribed is by no means to be accepted and understood 
in a literal sense, but as a pedigree or chronological 
table of the servants of the Deity, working the duties of 
rigbteotisness 

We ground a judgment of the nature of our profession 
on our ceremonials, and flatter ourselves that every 
Mason will be convinced they have no relation to build- 
ing and architecture, but are emblematical, and imply 
moral, and spiritual, and religious tenets. It appears 
self-evident, that the situation of the Lodge, and its 
several parts, are copied after the tabernacle and Temple, 
and are representative of the universe : impljring that the 

4 

^ The author has fallen into this error hy forgetting that Free* 
masonry is divided into two branches, Operative and Speculative. 
The fonner comprises aU natural, mathematical, and mechanical 
knowledge, so far as it is subjected to the external senses ; and the 
latter, the knowledge of the hidden order of the universe, and the 
Beoret things both of heaven and earth, more particularly those of 
a spiritual and intellectual nature. The knowledge of Operative 
Masonry is derived trom three sources: 1. From observation and 
experience, which are common to all mankind ; 2. From judgment and 
reflection, with which God hath endowed his creatures in various 
proportions and degrees ; and 3. From the trac^itions of the masters 
of wisdom and science in every age, whether oral or written. It was 
founded, at the building of the Temple, by the three Grand Masters ; 
who are represented by the three lights which are emblematical of 
their respective characters — Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty. — ^EniToa. 
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nniverae is the temple in wbieh the Deitj is ererywheie 

!>resent ; our mode of teaching the principles of oar pro- 
ession is derived from the Druids; our maxims of morality 
from Pythagoras 't our chief emblems, originally, from 
Egypt; to Basiliaes we owe the soience of Abrax, and 
the characters of those emanations of the Deity which 
we have adopted,, and which are so necessary for the 
maintenance of a moral society. We believe that our 
present ceremonies were more generally taughtf and 
more candidates were initiated therein on the opening of 
the crusades, than in any other era, or on any other 
known occasion. 

The English historians agree that, in ib» reign oi 
Henry II., and the year 1188, at an interview between 
the kii^s of England and France, attended by the pre- 
lates and nobility of both nations, the archbishop of 
Tyre pronounced such a melancholy account of Saladin's 
success in the Holy Land, and the miseries of the 
Christians in that countrv, that the audience was 
greatlv affected by the relation, and the two kings 
agreea to devote their whole attention to the relief of 
those adventurers. They received the cross from the 
hands of the archbishop, resolving to go there in person ; 
and their example was followed by Philip, Count d 
Flanders, and a great number of the prelates and nobility 
there present; a plenary indulgence was published in 
the Pope's name, for all those who would make a fair 
confesi^on of their sins, and engage in the crusade ; the 
different nations assumed crosses of a different colour, 
and rules and orders were established for pren^entiag 
riot, luxury, and disorder, pending the enterprise. 

These were the principal rules made for the regulation 
of the crusaders.^ We may conjecture, these religious 
campaigns bein^ over, that men initiated in the mysteries 
of Masonry, and engaged and enrolled under those rules 
and orders which were established for the eonduct of the 
nations in the Holy War, would form themselves into 
Lodj^s, and keep up their social meetings, when re- 

* In speakine of tbe Masdn-knights of the Holy Cro0t, I may bm 
obfterre^ that um common tnklitioB was, thAt the nme of GoLoorai, 
whieh, m Syriac, signiiea a skulls was given to the mountain wtee 
Christ was crucified, on acoonnt of Adam's head, supposed to ha^e 
besB buried there bj fihem, the aoa ef Noak^^fiKvom. 
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turned hcHue, in e(nnmeHU)ration of their adrenttires and 
mutual good offieee in Palertiiie, and for the propagatioa 
of that knowledge into which they had been initiated. 

As a fiirthi^ argumeid} Hiat miilders and architects 
were not the original members of oar Society, the Masons 
of the city of London obtained their incorporation and 
charter in the reign of King Henry Y., in or about the 
year 1419, they taking on themselves the nanoe of Free^ 
masons* By their charter, they are governed by a master 
and two wardens, with twenty^ve assistants* Of this 
incorporated body, sixty-five are of the Livery of London. 

It has never been pretended that the Society of Free 
and Accepted Masons have in any manner been con- 
nected, or much less have united themselves, with the 
incorporated body of Masons enchartered, but on the 
contrary, have kept themselves totally apart. 

It has been alleged, that in the reign of King Henry 
VL, a law was enacted, setting forth, *^ That by the 
yearly congregations and confe£racies made by Masons 
in their general assemblies, the good course and effects 
of the statute of labourers were openly violated and 
broken, and making the future holding of their chapters 
and con^egations felony." 

It is impossible that this statute should relato to any 
other persons than the incorporated body of working 
Masons, who, under an exclusive charter, by secret com- 
binations, raised the price of their labours, and prevented 
craftsmen of their fraternity, not members of the char- 
ter, from exercising thek trade within the limits of 
LfOndon, which mi^t occasion a grievance worthy of 
Parliamentary redress; but in what manner the statutes 
of labourers could be affected by the associations of 
our Fraternity, is not in our power to comprehend. Our 
records give us no evidence of any such convocations at 
the time mentioned. 

By the charter of Masons, they assumed the title of 
Freemasons, being entitled to the franchises of the city 
of London. 

Why the title of Free is annexed to our Society, or 
that of Accepted, we hope we may be allowed to con- 
jecture was (krived from the crusades. There the volun- 
teers entering into that service must be free men, bom 
free, and not villains, or under any vassalage ; fiir it was 
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not until long after the crusades, that vassalage and 
feudal services, together with other slavish tenures, were 
taken away. 

Thev were entitled to the style of Accepted, under 
that plenary indulgence which the Pope published, for 
all that would confess their sins, and enist in the cDter- 
prise of the Holy War ; whereby they were accepted and 
received into the bosom of the father of the Church. 
Some authors have presumed to tell us that it was the 
original design of the Christian powers, in their enter- 
prise to the Holy Land, to rebuild the Temple at Jeru- 
salem ; but we cannot discover any good authority for 
this assertion. In modem Masonry it is given as a prin- 
ciple, why our dedication of Lodges is made to St. John, 
that the Masons who engaged to conquer the Holy Land, 
chose that saint for their patron. We should be sorry 
to appropriate the Balsanan set of Christians to St. 
Johuj-'as an explanation of this principle; St. John ob- 
tains our dedication, as being the proclaimer of that 
salvation which was at hand, by the coming of Christ; 
and we, as a set of religious Brethren, assembling in 
the true faith, commemorate the proclamations of the 
Baptist. In the name of St. John the Evangelist, we 
acknowledge the testimonies which he gives, and the 
divine logos^ or word, which he makes manifest.^ But 
to return to the subject of the crusaders. 

It is probable that the same enthusiastic spirit which 
engaged men to enter into the crusades, at the vast 
expense and hazard which history describes, also led 
them into as enormous a folly in the building of religious 
houses. During the reign of Henry the Second, when 
the English first engaged in the Holy War, there were 
not. less than one hundred and eleven abbeys, nunneries, 

' The old Lectures ask — ^* W1)at is the reaaon why our Lodges 
are dedicated to Grod and holy St. John ? Because, in the time of 
the Palestine wars, the Mason-knights, having united with those of 
St. John of Jerusalem, to fi^ht against the infidels, they placed 
tbemselves under the protection of that saint ; and« proving victo- 
rious in battle, they agreed, after retamin^ thanks to God, that the 
Lodges of Masons should in future be dedicated to him.*' When I 
was first initiated into Masonry, the Lodges were accordingly dedicated 
to " Gk)d and holy St. John ;" they were opened by the same for- 
mula ; which was again repeated in the O. B.« and I hope the period 
is not far distant when it will be restored by authority. — EDrros. 
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and religious houses, founded in this kingdom ; during the 
reign ot Richard the First, eighteen; and daring the 
reign of Henry the Third, forty ; which shews the super- 
stitious infatuation which had totally seized the minds of 
the people in those reigns« The ecclesiastics, in imita- 
tion of the works of Solomon, might become the masters 
of those works, and superintend and conduct the labours 
of the inferior sect of haly-wark-folk ; that by accept- 
able hands such pious works might be conducted, and 
from whence the ignorant and profane might be rejected, 
like the Samaritans ; these might assume the honorary 
title of Masons, which, from yulgar acceptation, would 
naturally confound them with ordinary mechanics. 

In the An^lo-Norman Antiquities, it is said of Free- 
masons, that they were a religious association, who 
engaged in the founding and erecting of churches and 
religious houses in Palestine. I have already mentioned 
the religious sect who were really architects and builders 
of churches, the haly-wark*folk, with no small degree of 
respect. They were a body of men subsisting before 
the crusades; they were maintained by the Church, 
under which they neld lands for the service of erecting 
and repairing holy edifices, and guarding the sepulchres 
of saints. Jt is not improbable, that when the rage of 
holy works and holy wars agitated all Europe, that a 
body of those people might embark in the enterprise, 
and be transported thither to build churches, for the 
better planting or propagating the Christian doctrine, 
or to guard and maintain the holy sepulchre. We 
would be ready at all times to admit that these emigrants 
might possess some rules and ceremonies for initiation 
peculiar to themselyes, so far as the bearers of burthens 
were admitted under Solomon in the building at Jeru- 
salem, and that they might retain their singular maxims 
and principles in secresy ; and it may also be admitted, 
that in honour of that gradation of Masonry and of their 
profession, they might claim the greatest antiquity, from 
Solomon's Temple at least ; they might eyen be more 
than a collateral branch of the Free and Accepted Masons, 
as we haye before admitted, and be initiated in the mys- 
teries of Masonry, their occupation being in no wise 
incompatible with our profession ; and they might be 
known and distinguished by the title oi Operotiye 
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Masons, as the Essenes were divided into Theoricks and 
Practicks. But from the writings of the anthor of the 
Anglo-Norman Antiquities, we are convinced he was not 
a Free and Accepted Mason Mmself ; and as the secresj of 
that Society had attracted the attention of many, who, 
as their curiosity was exercised, raised conjectures re- 
specting the name of Masons, to discover their origin 
and principles, or to reconcile their own Opinions; from 
whence, nothing was more likely to strike the attention 
of an historian, than this body of men, the haly^wark- 
folk, as if they were Masons. 

Were we claimants only of the title of mechanics, we 
might have chose as ancient, and a more honourable 
branch of the arts and sciences; we might have substi- 
tuted geometry to a more worthy duty; and have 
honoured our Maker in some im>fessi4m more expriBssive 
of our sense of his power and dignity. 

Our origin in this country is thought to be from the 
Phoenicians,^ — (who came here with the Tynan Hercules, 
and introduced the doctrines of Ham and the Ammonian 
rites, together with the Hebrew cnstoms) and afterwards 
emigrants from the Holy Land, who taught us the rules 
instituted by Solomon at tbe Temple of Jerusalem; 
and, finally, tbe propagators of the Christian doctrine, 
who brought witn them the pirinciples of the Master's 
Order) and taught the converted those sacred mysteries 
which are typical of the Christian faith, and expressive 
of the hope of tbe resurrection of the body, and the life 
of regeneration* Yet we fear few among uff are equal 
to the character we assume. Our Lodges are not now 
appropriated to worship and religious ceremonies ; we 
meet as a social sociei^, inclined to acts of benevolence, 
leaving our sacred offices too much unperformed. We 
are totally seyered from architects, and are become a set 
of men working in the duties of charity, good offices, and 



^ Strt^bo (lib. 1,) informs us that the PliiO^nioians went beyond die 
pillars of Hercules, ^d built oities in Lybia a short time subsequent 
to the Trojan war; and ACihon conjeotures liiat tMs reoord oonoem* 
log Ljbia, quasi Alebion, so called by the PluBiiiciuis, had some 
xeuitiun to t^s island, which was denominated Albion. However 
this may be, it is quite clear that the Phoenicians traded to this isleund 
at a very early period, and gave a new character to the rites of the 
Droidical religion. — Editor. <i 
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broAerly lave. Christians In religion,-''-wns of liberty 
and lojal subjects ; we have adopted rules, orders, em- 
blems, and symbols, which enjom us to live a life of 
morality : we have furnished our Lodges with those strifcr 
ing objects, which should at once intimate to us the 
mightiness and wisdom of GN>d, the instability of the 
affairs of maa, and the various vicissitudes in human life, 
and have set before our eyes pieceptors of moral works ; 
and to strengthen our faiths we have enlightened our 
Lodge with &e emblem of the Trinity. 

It is well known to us, that there is scarcelv a state 
in Europe in which our Fraternity have not formed g 
body. The wisdom of the aneiei^ts vfould p^tss abroad 
into many regions, and those who had assisted in the 
pious labours at Jerusalem, would, like Pythagoras, 
teach the sciences and mysteries which tibey professed, 
and communicate the system to which they had been 
initiated ; — ^religious men would retain ihe doctrines and 
mysteries with reverence, and with caution reveal them 
to those thev thought worthy ; hence tli^ original know- 
ledge would pass into many countries. But there is no 
accounting for this universality of the Society, upon the 
principles of architecture and Operative Masonry. The 
raffe of church building bad net seized all Europe, as it 
did England ; neither is there any probable reasons to 
be deduced from architects and the prastice of builders, 
to ^kccount why in every tongue, and in every king- 
dom, the ceremonials oi b^ng made a Mason should 
be the same. If the honour of architecture were all 
that was to be regarded in the Society, various would 
be the devices by which the members in each nation 
would profess it. As architecture, according to its pre- 
sent orders, had its progress from Egypt and Greece, 
some nations would nave borrowed symbols a&d ensigns 
peculiar to those people ; or we should have had in our 
ceremonies, or in our working, some devices which 
might have distinguished to us the beauties, orders, 
ornaments, proportioas, or symmetries^ of seme or all of 
the rules, modes, or orders of architecture, either from 
the plains of Shinar, from Egypt, Jerusalem, Tadmor, 
or Greece, or have retained some geometrical problems, 
on which the general principles of proportion in archi- 
tecture were grounded or demonstrated : but, instead of 
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that, then is nothing of the kind preserved. On the 
contrary, our mysteries are totally abstracted from the 
rules of mechanics; they are relative to religion and 
morality, and are conducive to pious works: they are 
unfurnished with any type, symbol, or character, but 
what appertains to designate the servants and devotees 
of the great Architect who made the worlds. 

There is not an instance of the European States uniting 
in any one enterprise, save the Holy War ; and from thence, 
we most rationally must conceive, the present number 
of Masons dispersed over the face of Europe was prin- 
cipally derived. * The Amonian rites are almost totally 
extinguisl^qid, religious zeal has imbrued the sword in 
carnage, and Europe has groaned under persecutions; 
the Romans extirpated the Druids. Christians have 
waged cruel wars, and bigotry has deluged society with 
human blood. By the crusades, the number of our 
Fraternity would be greatly augmented; the occasion 
itself would revive the rules of Masonry, they being so 
well adapted to that purpose, and also significative of 
the Christian faith, from whence sprang the spirit of the 
enterprise. After these pursuits subsided, bodies of men 
would be found in every country from whence the levies 
were called ; and what would preserve the Society in 
every state, even during the persecution of zealots, is the 
Master Mason's Order under its present principles, which 
is adapted to every sect of Christians. It originated 
from the earliest influence of Christianity, in honour to, 
or in confession of, the religion and faith of Christians, 
before the poison of sectarists was diffused over the 
Church^ 

To the ancient rules, deduced from Solomon, other 
laws and ordinances were added during the enterprises 
of the crusaders, f^r the prevention of riot, luxury, and 
disorder; and for, maintaining that necessary subordina- 
tion, which the command of such armies required. Many 
of those rules we retain in the conduct and government 
of our Lodges, which can in no wise be deduced from 
any other original. 
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ARGUMENT XVH. 

ON THB FVRTHBB OCCtTPATIOir OF MASONS, AND ON THB 
NECESSITY OF MAKING CHARITY AND BROTHERLY LOVB 
THE FIRST PRINCIPIiES OF THOSB OCCUPATIONS. 

As Charity is one of the principal characteristioB of a 
Mason, I will treat of it in this Argument. 

We do not mean to make strictures on the modem 
error of indiscriminately dispensing alms to all suppli- 
ants, without regard to their real wants or real merits ; 
whereby the hypocrite and knave often eat the bread by 
which virtue in distress ought to be relieved. This is a 
mistaken character of Charity, in whioh she is too often 
abused. Though the bounties of benevolence and com- ^ 
passion may be given with a righteous design, yet they 
should be managed with discretion. 

The ancients used to depict the virtue of Charity in 
the character of a goddess, seated in a chair of ivory, 
with a golden tiara upon her head, set with precious 
stones ; her virtue, like the light of heaven, represented 
universal benevolence ; and the gems of her fillet denoted 
the inestimable blessings whicn flowed variously from 
her bounty. 

They also represented the Charities, otherwise called 
the Graces, under three personages : they were painted 
naked, to intimate that good offices should be done with- 
out dissemblinff and hypocrisy : th^y were represented 
young, to signiiy thst the remembrance of benefits should 
never be effaced, and smilinff, to tell us that we should 
do good to others with cheenulness. They were repre- 
sented linked together, arm-in-arm, to instruct us that 
one kindness should prompt another, and that the knot 
and band of love shotild be indissoluble. The poets tell 
us, that they used to wash in a living fountain, because 
in doing acts of charity the heart ought to be sincere 
andpure. 

Cnarity, in the works bf moralists, is' defined to be the 
love of our Brethren, or a kind of brotherly affection one 
towards another. The rale and standard that this habit 
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is to be examined «nd regulated by, among Christians, is 
the love we bear to ourselves, or that the Mediator bore 
towards us; that is, it must be unfeigned, constant, and 
out of no other de«gn than maiii's tu^piness. 

Such are the general sentiments which the ancients 
entertained of this virtue, and whait the modem moralists 
and Christians defixie it to be at this day. 

In what character Charity should be received amonff 
Masons, is now our purpose to define, as it stands limited 
to our Society* 

Being so limited, we are not subject to be imposed on 
by false prediences ; sod are certain of its proper and 
merited administratio&» It is hence to be hoped that 
Charity subsists with us without dissembling or hypo- 
crisy, and is retained in sincerity aiMl truth : that beneoti 
received impress a Kvely degree c^ gratitude and affection 
on the minds of Mssona, as^their iSounties are bestowed 
with cheerfulness ; the benevolence of our -Sociei^ is so 
mutual and brotiierly, that each renders good offices as 
readily as he would receive them* 

In order to exercise this virtue> both in the character 
of Masons and in common life, with propriety, and agree- 
able to good principles, we must forget every obligation 
but affection ; for, otherwise, it were to confound Charity, 
with Duty. The feelings of the heart ought to direct 
the hand of Chanty. For this pujrpose, we should be 
divested of every idea of superiority, and estimate our- 
selves as all equal in the scale of Brotherhood. In this 
disposition of mind, we will be susceptible of those sen- 
timents which Charity delights in — to feel the woes 
and miseries of others with a genuine and true sympathy 
of soul :— -compassion is of heavenly birth ; — it is one 
of the first characteristics of humanity. Peculiar te 
the human kind, it distinguishes u» from the rest of 
God's creatures ! 

He whose bosom is shirt up sgainst compassion, is as 
bad as a barbarian ;• his manners are brutal, and his immi 
is gloomy abd remorse. 

What kind «f a man is he, who, bleTssed with opulence, 
and possessed of abundance, can behold virtue in distress, 
and merit in misery, without pity ? Who can behold, 
unmoved, the desolate and forlorn estate of the widow 
and the orphan, pining in wane and wretdiedaess ? The 
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iiftrd-beartod audi iahumMi aUme are aUe to look on 
without eommiseratiDg such belpkst miffecers. How 

Skcious ig kindneas ! The eyes of angels view with 
ight the exercise of such benevolence as forms the 
oharacter of the good Samaritan— saints tonch their 
golden Ijnres, to hymn Humanity's honour and praise ; 
and approbation shines upon the &ce of omnipresence, 
when toe good man balms the wounds of suffering 
virtue ! 

I now will speak of brotherly love, in that degree 
which solely appertains to Masons. 

Th<^ necessity there is for the exertion of brotherly 
regaro among Masons in the Lodge, is obvious to every 
one : peace, regularity, and decorum, are indispensable 
duties there : all resentoient and remembrance of injuries 
should be forgotten; and that cordiality ought to be 
warm among us which brings with it cheerfulness and 
rejoicing :«^the true worshippers of the Deity, men who 
held just notions of the principles of Nature, in the 
times of barbaroius iffnorance, could not publicly practise 
the one, or procnulgate ihe other: but happy is our 
estate, in this lettered age and this land of hberty ; we 
profess our sentiments with freedom, and without fear ; 
we exercise oux religious principles under a full toler»- 
*tion ; and, as social beings, we assemble in the Lodge to 
eigoy the pleasures of frendship and true benevolence. 

After the business of the Lodge is despatched, we are 
assembled to circulate the cheerfulness of our hearts 
vritbout guile ; for there are no tale-bearers, censors, or 
revilers among us-^-^our Lodge is holy ground. We may 
say, figuratively, ^* it is situate in the secret places, where 
the cock holdetli not his watch, where the voice of rail- 
ing reachetiti not, wheie brawling, or the intemperate 
wrath of woman, cannot be heard." 

Without suspicion of being betrayed ki our words, or 
ensnared in the openness of ^ our dealings, our mirtb^ here 
is undisguised ; it is governed by prudence, tempered 
vrith love, and clothed with Charity ; thus it is void of 
oflfence ; no malicious mind construes i^pocent expres 
sions amiss, or interprets unmeaning jests into sarcasms, 
but as every s^itiment flows full of benevolence, so 
every ear is attuned to the strain in harmonious concord. 

Peace» rogukrity* and decorum, which, I observed, 
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were indiBpensable duties, are not the oflSbprings of con- 
trol, or the issue of authority, but a voluntary service, 
which brings every one to the Lodge. 

There are seasons, indeed, in which authority is pnn 
perly exercised; man is firail; the most prudent may 
sometimes deviate. It was a maxim of the ancient 
philosophers that, ^^to err is human;" — therefore, in 
the Lodge there ought to be a constant governor, who 
should restrain the improprieties which may creep in 
among us. 

Another degree of brotherly love which should prevail 
is to hear the petitions of every member of our Society 
with tenderness and attention. Where there is at any 
time a Brother of our community sick, or in distress, the 
case of hin calamities should come represented by a 
Brother wbo will neither deceive us, nor hold back any 
part of his merits ; and the Lodge must testify all due 
regard, by receiving the petition patiently, and giving 
relief according to desert. 

The most material part of the brotherly love which 
should subsist among Masons is, that of speaking well 
of each other to the world; more especially it is 
expected of every member of this Fraternity that he 
should not traduce his Brother. Calumny and slander 
are detestable crimes against society Nothing can be ' 
viler than to traduce a man who is absent ; it is like the 
economy of an assassin, who has not virtue enough to 
give his adversary the means of self-defence, but, lurking 
in darkness, stabs him whilst he is unarmed and unsus- 
picious of an enemy. 

Calumny has this direful consequence, that it carries 
with it not a momentary ill effect only, but endures 
long. The wickedness of the world is such that it is 
greedy of scandal, and when once the voice of defama- 
tion has uttered its malevolence, like a pestilence it pro- 
ceeds and contaminaites ; it spreads jealousies in families, 
promotes division and wrath among friends, urges parent 
against child, and brother against brother! When once 
the pernicious tale gets birth, it cannot be recalled : and 
thus the sinner's penitence is not capable of expiation ; 
for the evil consequences may lay dormant in the womb 
of futurity, and become an intail of sorrow on the third 
and fourth generation of him that is injured. 8«rely 
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malice and mischief, or scMoe infernal motive, mnst 
actuate the mind which is capable of defaming the inno* 
cent ! — ^there is no crime of which such a wretch might 
not be the perpetrator ; against such an offender there is 
no armour for defence ; he assaults the naked and unsus- 

Eicious, and, like the contagion of some horrid disease, 
e smites whilst the victim sleens. Justice is disarmed 
against such a «inner, as cohcealmeat is his safeguard, 
and the eye of heaven alone discovers his iniquity. 

It is not only expected of Masons that thev should, 
with a conscientious soul, refrain from evil speaking, but 
also that they should speak well of each other. 

To give a man his just and due character is so easy a 
duty, that it is not possible for a benevolent mind to 
avoid it ; it is a degree of common justice which honesty 
itself prompts one to. It is not enough that we refrain 
from slander, but it is required of Masons that they 
should speak graciously and with affection, withholding 
nothing that can be uttered to a Brother's praise or good 
name, with truth. What a pleasure does it give the 
heart, feeling benevolent dispositions, to give due praises! 
There is a selfish joy in speaking good, as self-approbsr 
tion succeeds it. Besides, the breast of such a man 
feels enlarged whilst he utters the praise of his neigh- 
bour; and he experiences the finest sensations of love, 
whilst he moves others to feel for the object of his 
regard. 

The neutral disposition, which tends neither to ffood 
nor evil, is frigid and reserved; but the man that feels 
brotherly love is warm to commend. It is an easy and 
cheap means of bestowing good gifts and working good 
works ; for, by a just praise to industry, you recommend 
the industrious man to those to whom he might never 
be known, and thereby you may enlarge his credit 
and his trade. By a just commendation of merit, you 
may open the ^aths of advancement through those 
whose mterest might never have been petitioned. By a 
proper praise of genius andiart, you may rouse the atten- 
tion of those patrons to whom the greatest deservings 
might have remained a secret. It is a degree of justice 
which every man has a right to from his brother, that his 
virtues be not concealed. 
To Mnoeal the imperfections of our friend, and cover 
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his iofifmitiei, i» CluristiM-lika and charitable, oonse 
qaently befitting a Masoft. Even the truth should not 
be told at all times ; for where we caonot approve, we 
should pity in silenoe. What pleasure or profit can 
there anse by exposing a Brother? To publiBh his mis- 
fortune is infernal, to revile him for defects which he 
cannot mend, is inhuman! 

From hen^, we may determine that the duty of a 
Mason leads to acts of benevolence ; and that his heart 
and hand go together in all kindness and goodness. 

Let us, therefore, be steadfast and immovable in aH 
our prdinanceSf in order to evidenoe, before all men« that 
we are a Brotherhood of virtae and honorable di^osi- 
timis. 
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ARamceNT XVIII. 

ON THB INFERENCES TO BE DBJLWS FROM THE PRE- 
CEDINa AROTTMENTS, AND AN EXHIBITION OF THE 
SCATTERED RATS WHICH ARE SO MASONIOALLY DIS- 
PLAYED IN ALL AND EACH OF THEM. 

I WILL conclude these argument^ by collecting into 
one view the propositions and maxims which have en- 
gaged our attention throughout the whole work ; there- 
by to give a favourable idea of the mysteries of Masonry, 
the progression and spirit of its institution, origin, and 
present state. 

I may have seemed prolix, and appeared to have filled 
my arguments or representations with repetitions ; but 
wber^ that seeming impropriety takes place, it was 
necessary to urge a position which combated some 
vulgar error or prejudice. 

From the ancient rites and ceremonies which I have 
laid before you, it will be easy for you to trace the origins 
of our own rites, and to discover the foundations on 
which our Society was erected. It is evident they had 
their progress in the post-diluvian world, from Ham. I 
have been under a necessity, sometimes, to use terms of 
art, or expressions which to others may not carry distinct 
and clear images, b«t which, to the Brethren, convey the 
united voice of technicalities, symbols, and* hieroglyph- 
ics. When I speak of Masons under the denomination 
of a Society, I mean Masons as embodied in Lodges, 
according to* the present manner in which such Lodges 
are held. Our antiquity is in our principles, mJEixims, 
language, learning, and religion : those we derive from 
Eden, from the patriarchs, and from the sages of the 
east; all which are made perfect under the Christian 
dispensation. The light and doctrines which we possess 
are derived from the beginning of time, and they have 
descended through this long succession of a^es uncor- 
rapted ; but our modes and manners are defaced from 
'Hie eras of the Creation, the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and the Christian revelation. 

10 
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I have explained to you that the stmctare of the 
Lodge is a pattern of the universe, and that the first 
entry of a Mason represents the first worship of the true 
God. We have retiained the Egyptian symbols of the 
sun and moon, as the emblems of God's power, eternity, 
omnipresence, and benevolence ; and thereby we signify 
that we are the children of light, and that the science of 
our profession consists in the knowledge and adoration 
of the Almighty Architect, enthroned in the heaven of 
heavens. We derive from the Druids many of the 
Amonian rites ; and are bold to say that we retain more 
of their ceremonials and doctrines than is to be found in 
the whole world besides ; and have saved from oblivion 
many of their religious rites, in our initiation to the first 
degree of Masonry, which otherwise would have been 
lost to posterity. These we seem to have mixed and 
tempered with the principles of the Essenes, who are a 
sect as ancient as the departure of the Children of Israel 
out of Egypt. The philosophy of the Egyptians, and 
the manners, principles, and customs of the Hebrews 
were introduced to this land by the Phoenicians, and 
make a part of our pi'ofession, so far as they are adapted 
to the worship of Nature's great Author, unpolluted by 
idolatry. 

We hold our grand festival on the day of St. John, 
which is Midsummer-day, in which we celebrate that 
eeaaon when the sun is in its greatest altitude, and in 
the height of its prolific powers, as the great type of the 
omnipotence of the Deity. 

The famous lawyer Lord Coke, in his treatise on 
"Lyttleton's Institutes," says, "Prudent antiquity did, 
for more solemnity and better memory and observation 
of that which is to be done, express substances under 
ceremonies." 

It has been pointed out to you that the furniture of 
the Lodge contains emblems illustrative of morality and 
good government. Prudence shines in the centre, or if 
you would apply this object to more sacred principles, 
it represents the blazing star which conducted the vnse 
men to Bethlehem, and proclaimed the presence of the 
Soa of God. It is here placed in your view, that you 
may remember to work out the works of your salvation* 
The tesaelated or Mosaic work intimates to you the 
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chequered dxrersity and uncertainty of human affairs, 
that YOU may not set your hearts on the things of this 
world, but lay up your treasure where rust cannot deface 
its polish and lustre. 

To protect and support us under the infirmities of 
nature, and lead us to the paths of propriety, the Book 
of True Knowledge is in the Lodge ; the Master circum- 
scribes you as with the sweep of the compass ; and the 
square is your trial, whereby you shall prove the recti- 
tude and uniformity of your manners. 

In the next Argument it was demonstrated to you 
that to be a worthy servant in the Temple of God you 
must be clothed with innocence, that your service may 
stand in approbation, and you may be accepted in heaven. 
Our jewels are emblems of that good working in a moral 
mind which adorns the life of man — ^they signify faith, 
charity, and uprightness. 

In the succeeding Argument you were led to a discern- 
ment of the second class of the servants of God under 
the Mosaic law, the truth being stripped of the errors of 
idolatry. This stage is adapted to the second gradation 
of Masonry. 

. I have argued for the propriety of our adopting geome- 
try in this Society, as being a science from whence the 
mighty powers of God are revealed and demonstrated to 
mankind. 

Afterwards the state of the worshippers of the Deity 
was explained under the corruptions of the honse of 
Israel, as likewise of the old law. In an assembly of 
Christians, it is in no wise requisite to attempt an argu- 
ment on the necessity which there was upon earth for a 
Mediator and Saviour for man. In the superstitions, 
ceremonials, and rituals of the Jewish Temple, the true 
worship of God was obscured and confounded, and inno- 
cence Decame the only ornament of its monament. 
Then it was that the Divinity, looking down with an eye 
of commiseration on the deplorable state of man, in his 
mercy and love, sent us a Preceptor and Mediator, who 
should teach us the doctrine of regeneration, and raise 
us from the sepulchre of sin to which the human race 
were gone down* He gave us the precepts of that 
acceptable service wherewith his Father should be well 
pleased; he made the sacrifice of expiation, and by 



becoming the fir^t fruita of then that Blept» tnamfested 
to znc^kind the resurrectioa of the body and the Ufa 
eyerlastin^. lo the Master's order this whole doctrine 
is symbolized, and the Christian economy U by type^ 
presented to us. 

We Masons have adopted three particular character- 
istics — ^cresyt charity, and brotherly love, Our sense 
of these three great duties has been explained, and of 
what especial import they are of to Maisons^ or to men 
who have separated tbemsipJves from th^ireet of mankind, 
and professed they are servants of Him who ru^eth in 
the habitations of heaveni 

Lastly, we have attempted to examine into the origin 
of our Society; and, in many instances, wandering with- 
out evidence, have been len to probability and conjec- 
ture. It does not now seem material to us what our 
originals and predecessors were, if we occupy ourselves 
in the true spirit of Masonry*; in that divine spirit which 
bispired the patriarchs when they erected altars unto 
the Lord: — ^if we are true jservants unto our kiug, faith- 
.ful and true to our chartered liberties, Christians in pro- 
fession and iu practice, iaind to each other, and mankind 
in mneral, affectionate and upriffht. 

Whether Masons were origmally builders, or religious, 
it matters not to us in this age. Comparing these works 
with the righteousness to which you have been exhorteds 
the honour of antiquity would be swallowed up in the 
virtues of practice, ana in the splendour of that light of 
acceptation* which at once proclaims to the world that 
we are servants of the true God, who saves oux souls 
alive. 

If our ceremonies mean not the matter which has been 
expressed, if they imply not the moral and reUgious 

Ennciples which 1 have endeavoured to unveil, it may 
e asked of you Masons, what they do imply, import, or 
indicate ? 

Can we presume so many learned and. noble person- 
ages would, for so many successive ages, have beqn 
steady members of this Fraternity, if the mysteries were 
unimportant, and the. ceremonies unintelligible? Xt 
cannot he;J>ake aw^y their spirit, and they becoma 
ridiculous. 
Has it been for ages a zoaxim of foolish aport, to iabo- 
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duce men to a sQly snare in which the guide, having been 
entrapped into riaicule, longs to laugh at another simi- 
larly deceived? This cannot be presumed. Besides, if 
it were only so, theBnare ibiffht be formed and ornament- 
ed with simple things, and tnere were no need to intro- 
duce sacred matters into the device. This renders the 
conjeetore so absut d, that it will fc^ear no farther animad- 
version. 

Masons profess that they are pilgrims in progression 
from the east. The Almighty planted a garden in the 
east, wherein he placed the perfection of human nature — 
the first man, full of innocence and divine knowledge, 
and full of honour, even bearing the image of God. 
Learning had its origin in the east after the Flood : the 
Egyptians were the first who represented the zodiac, and 
the first who deibonstrated the wisdom of the great 
Architect of the world in the revolutions of the heavens ; 
they were the first protectors of the science of geometry. 

In regard to the doctrine of our Saviour and the Chris- 
tian Revelation, it proceeded from the east. The star 
which proclaimed the birth of the Son of God, appeared 
in the east. The east was an expression used by the 
prophets to denote the Redeemer. Therefore, it may 
well be conceived that we should prove our progress to 
be from thence ; if we profess by l^ing Masons, that we 
are a Society of the servants of that Divinity, whose 
abode is^th the Father co^etemal in the cen^e of the 
heavens. Bi^t if we profess no such matter, then why 
should not we have alleged our progresii to' have been 
from the north, and the regions of chaos and darkness ? 

But we will, my Brethren^ close this Argument with 
a sincere exhortation, that you continue to act as upright 
and religious men;— ^that you exert yourselves m the 
promotion of its honour ; — «nd let the wicked and igno- 
rant revile ever 'so maliciously, be strenuous in your 
duties, as Masons and as Brethren : exercise vour benevo- 
lence with openness of heart, and your chanty with cor- 
diality, and not as hypocrites ; with attention endeavour 
to arrive at the utmost knowledge of your profession, the 
end of which, we nobly problaam tj you, is^ to work o\^ 
the works of nghtecftLsness. 
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ARGUMENT XIX. 

aSNBRAJi remarks: INCLUDING AN ILIiUSTRATION OF 
THE MASONIC LECTURES ; A PARTIOUULR DESCRIPTION 
OF THE ANCIENT CEREMONIES; AND THE CHARGES 
USED IN THE DIFFERENT DEORSES. 

Masonry is an art useful and extensive. In every art 
there is a mystery, which requires a progress of study 
and application to arrive at any degree of perfection. 
Without much instruction, and more exercise, no man 
can be skilful in any art; in like manner, without an 
assiduous application to the various subjects treated in 
the different Arguments of Masonry, no person can be 
sufficiently acquainted with its true value. 

From this remark it must not be inferred, that persons 
who labour under the disadvantage of a confined educa- 
tion, or whose sphere of life requires assiduous attention 
to business or useful employments, are to be discouraged 
in their endeavours to gam a knowledge of Masonry. To 
qualify an individual to enjoy the benefits of tba Society 
at large, or to partake of its privileges, it is not absolute- 
ly necessary that he should be acquainted with all the 
intricate parts of the science. These are only intended 
for persons who may have leisure and opportunity to 
indulge such pursuits. 

Some men may be more able than others, some more 
eminent, some more useful, but all, in their different 
spheres, may prove advantageous to the community ; and 
our necessities, as well as our consciences, bind us to love 
one another. To those, however, whose early years have 
been dedicated to literary pursuits, or whose circum- 
stances and situation in life render them independent, the 
offices of the Lodge ought to be principally restricted. 
The industrious tradesman proves himself a valuable 
member of society, and worthy of every honour that we 
can confer: but the nature of every man's profession will 
not admit of that leisure whiob is necessary to qualify 
him to become an expert Mason, so as to discharge the 
official duties of a Lodge with propriety. And it must 
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be admitted, that those who accept of offices, and exer- 
cise authority in a Lodge, ought to be men of superior 
prudence and ffenteel address, with all the advantages of 
a tranquil, well-cultivated mind, and retentive memory. 
All men are not blessed with the same powers, nor have 
they the same talents ; all men, therefore, are not equally 
qualified to govern. But he who wishes to teach must 
submit to learn, and no one is qualified to support the 
higher offices of the Lodge until he has previously dis- 
charged the duties of those that are subordinate, which 
require time and experience. All men may rise by gra- 
dation, and merit and industry are the first step to prefer- 
ment. Masonry is wisely calculated to suit diflerent ranks 
and degrees, as every one, according to his station and 
ability, may be employed and class with his equals. 
Founded upon the most generous principles, no disquie- 
tude appears among the professors of the art ; each class 
is happy in its particular association ; and, when the whole 
meet in general convention, arrogance and presumption 
appear not on the one hand, ^ or diffidence and inability 
on the other, but all unite in the same plan, to promote 
that endearing happiness which constitutes the essence 
of civil society. 

The Ceremony of Opening and CUmng a Lodged 

In all regular assemblies of men, convened for wise and 
useful purposes, the commencement and conclusion of 
business are accompanied with some form. In every 
country of the world the practice prevails, and is deemed 
essential. From the most remote periods of antiquity it 
is traced, and the refined improvements of modern times 
have not abolished it. 

Ceremonies, simply considered, are insignificant, but 
their effects are sometimes important. When they im- 
press awe and reverence on the mind, and engage atten- 
tion, by external attraction, to solemn rites, they are 
interesting objects. These purposes are effected from 
judicious ceremonies, are regularly conducted, and pro- 

In ihd old York system, as it is oalled, tho Holy Bible was open- 
ed in tlie First Desree at Ruth ii. ; in the Second Degree at Judges 
xii. ; and, in the Tnird, at 1 Kings, viiL Some alteration has since 
been adopted, which I am not at liberty to specify.-— Editob* 
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perly arranged. On this ground, they have received the 
sanction of the wisest men in all ages, and consequently 
could not escape the notice of Mc^ns. To begin well, 
is the most likely means to end well ; and it is justly 
remarked, that when order a^d method are neglected at 
the beginning, they will be seldom found to ^e place 
at the end. 

The ceremony of opening and closing a Lodge \^th 
solemnity and decorumi is, therefore, universally adopted 
among Masons ; and though the mode in some Lodges 
mav vary, still an uniformity in the general practice pre- 
vails in every Lodge ; and the variation, if any, is solely 
occasioned by a want of method, which a little applicar 
tion might easily remove. 

To conduct this ceremony with propriety, ought to be 
the peculiar study of every Mason ; especially ef those 
who nave the honour to rule in our assemblies. To per- 
sons thus dignifiied, every eye is directed for propriety of 
conduct and behaviour; and from them, our jBrethren 
less ijsformed, will naturally expect to derive examples 
worthy of imitatijon. 

From a share iu this ceremony no Mason is exempt. 
It is a general concern, in which all must assist. This 
is the first request of the Master, and the prelude to 
business. No sooner has it been signified, than every 
officer repairs to. his station, and the Brethren rank ac- 
cording to their decrees. The intent of the meeting be- 
comes the object of attention, and the mind is insensibly 
drawn from those indiscriminate subjects of conversation 
which are apt to intrude on our less serious momeikts. 

Our oare is first directed to the external avenues of 
the Lodge, and the proper officers, whose province it is 
to discharge that duty, execute the trust with fidelity. 
By certain mystic forms^ of no recent date, they intimate 
that we may safely proceed. To detect impostors among 
OQXS^lvesi an adherence to order in every part of the 
maiBonic business is always preserved, and the Lodge is 
opened and closed in solen^n form. 

At opM&ning the Lod^e, two purposes are ^ected : the 
Master is reminded of the dignity of his character, and 
the Brethren of the homage and veneration due from 
them in their sundry stations. These are not the only 
advantages resulting from a due ob^rvance of the cere- 



mony ; a reverential awe for the Deity is inculcated, and 
every eve is fixed on that object from whose radiant 
beams light only can be d.erived. Hence, in this cere- 
mony we are taught to adore the God of Heaven, and to 
supplicate his protection on our well-meant endeavours. 
Thus the Master assumes his government in due form, 
and under him his Wardens, who accept their trust after 
the customary salutations, as disciples of one general 
patron. After which the Brethren, with one accord, 
unite in duty and respect, and the ceremony concludes. 

At cloaing the Lodge, a similar form takes place. 
Here the less important duties of Masonry are not passed 
over unobserved. The necessary degree of subordination 
which takes place in the government pf a Lodge is pe- 
culiarly marked, while the proper tribute of gratitude is 
ofiered 4ip to the beneficent Author of life, aira his bless- 
ing invo&ed in behalf of the whole Fradternity. £ach 
Brother faithfully locks up the treaaure which he has re- 
ceived in his own repository;' and, pleased with hi» 
reward, retires to enjoy^ and disseminate* among the pri- 
vate circle of his friends,, the fruits of his labour and.ux- 
dustry in the Lodge. 

Tbiesa are faint outlines of a ceren^ony which univer- 
sally prevails among Masons in every country, and dia- 
tiuguishes all their meetings. Hence it is arranged as a 
general section in every Degree, and takes the leaid in all 
our iUustrations. 

A J^rayer used at opening th^ J/xlge. 

May the favour of Heaven be upon this meeting ! and 
as it is happily begun,, may it be conducted with order, 
and closed with harmony ! Amen. 

A Prayer used at closing the ftodgeu 

May the blessing of Heaven rest upon us, and all 
regular Lodges ! may brotherly love prevail, and every 
moral and social virtue cement us ! Amen. 

* Fidei propiia sedes i& dezter& maun credebator, ideo interdnin 
doabuft jtmcftiB manibaB fbgebator, intordnm duabna imag«nciili8 dex* 
torom Extern . jvngentibQa, qaamobreni apod Teteres deztera taa-> 
qvam zea mva QKiMebatiir.-*£oiTOEi 
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Chargm and EegtiUUiim$ for the Omdtiet cmd Behawimar of 

Mamnu. 

A rehearsal of the ancient charges properly succeeds 
the opening, and precedes the closing of a Lodge. This 
was the constant practice of our ancient Brethren, and 
ought never to be neglected in our regular assemblies. 
A recapitulation of our duty in the Lodge, cannot be 
disagreeable in this place. 



ANCIENT CHARGES, TO BE REHEABSBD AT OPBNINO 

THE LODGE. 

« 

On the Management of the Craft in Worldng. 

Masons employ themselves diligently in their sundir 
vocations, live creditably, and Conform with cheerful- 
ness to the government of the country in which they 
reside. 

The most expert Craftsman is chosen or appointed 
Master of the work, and is duly honoured in that char- 
acter by those over whom he presides. 

The Master, knowing himself qualified, undertakes the 
government of the Lodge, and truly dispenses his re- 
wards according to merit. 

A Craftsman who is appointed Warden of the work 
under the Master, is true to the Master and fellows, 
carefully oversees the work, and the Brethren obey him. 

The Master, Wardens, and Brethren are just and faith- 
ful, and carefully finish the work they begin, whether it 
be in the first or second degree ; but never put that 
work to the first which has been appropriated to the 
second degree. 

Neither envy nor censure is discovered among Masons. 
No Brother is supplanted or put out of his work, if he 
be capable to finish it; nor can any one, with equal 
advantage to t}ie Master, finish the work begun by 
another. 

All employed in Masonry meekly receive their re- 
wards, and use no disobliging name. Brother or fellow 
are the appellations they bestow on each other. They 
behave courteously within and without the Lodge, and 
never desert the Master till tiie work is fnished. 
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Lmot fir the QinemmmU of the Lodge ; tohe rehearsed at opmng 

Ike Lodge, 

Yon are to salute* one another in a courteous manner, 
agreeably to the forms established among Masons ; you 
are freely to give such mutual instructions as shall be 
thought necessary or expedient, not being overseen or 
overheard, without encroaching upon each other, or dero- 
gating from that respect which is due to a gentleman 
were he not a Mason ; for though, as Masons, we rank as 
Brethren on a level, yet Masonry deprives no man of the 
honour due to his rank or character, but rather adds to 
it, especially if he has deserved well of the Fraternity, 
who always render honour to whom it is due, and avoid 
ill-mannefs. 

No private committees are to be allowed, or separate 
conversations encouraged; the Master or Wardens are 
not to be interrupted, or any Brother who is speaking to 
the Master; but due decorum must be observed, and 
a proper respect paid to the Master and presiding 
officers. 

These laws are to be strictly enforced, that harmony 
may be preserved, and the business of the Lodge carried 
on with order and re^larity. Amen, so mote it be ! 

Charge on the Behaviour of Masons. To be rehearsed at closing the 

Lodge. 

When the Lodge is closed^ you are to indulge your- 
selves with innocent mirth, and carefully to avoid ex- 
cess. You are not to compel any Brother to act con- 
trary to his inclination, or give offence by word or deed, 
but enjoy a free and easy conversation. You are to 
avoid immoral or obscene discourse, and at all times sup- 
port with propriety the dignity of your character. 

You are to be cautious in your words and carriage, 
that the most penetrating stranger may not discover or 
find out what is not proper to be intimated ; and, if ne- 
cessary, you are to waive a discourse, and manage it 
prudently, for the honour of the Fraternity. 

At home, and in your several neighbourhoods, you are 
to behave as wise and moral men. You are never to 
communicate to your families, friends, or acquaintance, 
the private transactions of our different assemblies; but 
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upon erery oecasion to consult yotir own hoDOor, and 
tiie reputation of the Fraternity at large. 

You are to study the preservation of health, by avoid- 
ing irregularity and inienqperance, that your fiimilies 
may not be neglected and injured^ or yourselves disabled 
from attending to your necessary employments in life. 

If a stranger apply in the character of a Mason, you 
are cautiously to examine him in such a method as pru- 
dence may durect, and agreeably to the forms established 
among Masons ; that you may not be imposed upon by 
an ignorant or fiil^3 pretender, whom you are to reject 
with contempt, and beware of giving him any secret 
hints of knowledge. But if you discover him to be a 
true and genuine Brother, you are to respect him ; if he 
be in wanfc, you are without prejudice to relieve him, or 
direct him ho^ he may be relieved ; you are to employ 
him, or recommend him to employment ; however, you 
are never charged to do beyoud your ability, only to 
prefer a poor Mason, who is a good man and true, before 
any other person in the same circumstances. 

Finally, these rules you are always to observe and en- 
force, and also the duties which have been communicated 
in the Argument ; cultivating brotherly love, the foun- 
dation and cape-stone, the cement aod glory of this an- 
cient Fraternity ; avoiding, upon every occasion, wrang- 
ling and quarrelling, slandering and backbiting ; not per- 
mitting others to slander honest Brethren, but defenaing 
their characters, and doing them good offices, as far as 
may be consistent with your honour and safety, btrt not 
farther. Hence, all may see the benign influence of 
Masonry, as all true Masons have done irom the ^begin- 
ning of the world, and will do to the end of time. 
Amen, so naote it be ! 
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ARGUMENT XX. 

f 

ikB0UMBNT ON THB FIRdT I^ASONIC LSOTtTEB OITEN HT 
A LODOS. THB DEOI«ARATION TO BB ASSBNTBD TO 
A PHATSB USED AT INITIATION. CAAROB AT INITIA- 
TION INTO THB PIBST DBOBEB. 

Havino illustrated the oeremony of opening and 
clCMnng a Ledge, and inserted the charges and prayers 
usually rehearsed in our regular assemblies on those 
occasions^ we shall now enter on a disquisition of the 
different sections of the arguments appropriated to the 
three d^ees of Masonry,^ giving a brief summary of 
the whole/ and annexing to every remark the particulars 
to which the section allude. By these means the in- 
dustrious Mason will be the better instructed in the regu- 
lar arrangement of the sections in each Argument, and 
be enabled with more ease to acquire a knowledge of 
the art. 

The first Argument is divided into sectionsj and each 
section into clauses. In this Argument virtue is painted 
in the most beautiful colours, and the duties of morality 
are strictly enforced. In it, we are taught such useful 
lessons as prepare the laind for a regular advancement in 
the principles of knowledge and philosophy, and these 
are imprinted on the memory by lively and sensible 
ijsiagesi to influence our conduct in the proper discharge 
of the duties of social life. 

' Have the three degree* of Masonry any hidden reference te the 
three heavena mentioned by St. Pant, and the three denees of bles^ 
ednesfl conferred on the human soul^ — 1. Some ahail shine as the 
stars ; 2. Others as the brightness of the firmament ; d. And others 
as the son, for ever and ever. — The moon and stars are symbois of 
the first degree^ the dear fimanent, represented by the spherical 
balls placed on the two pillars^ of the second; and the sun, figurative 
of the light of revelation and the resurrection from the dead, oi the 
third. It may be also remarked, although merely as a coinoidence, 
without assuming any typical reference, that our^ holy religion men- 
tions also lliree states of punishment, vix. : — !• Beaten with few 
stripes ; 2. Beaten with many stripes ; 3. The punishment of the lake 
that borneth with brimstone and fire. — £ditob. 
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The first section of this Argument is suited to all 
capacities, and ought to be known by every person who 
wishes to rank as a Mason. It consists of general heads, 
which, though short and simple, carry weight with them. 
They not only serve as marks of distinction, bat com- 
municate useiul and interesting knowledge when they 
are duly investigated. They qualify us to try and ex- 
amine the rights of others in relation with our privileges, 
while they prove ourselves ; and as they induce us to 
inquire more minutely into other particulars of greater 
importance,, they serve as an introduction to subjects 
which are more amply explained in the following 
sections. 

As we can annex to this remark no other explanation 
consistent with the rules of Masonry, we must refer the 
more inquisitive to our regular assemblies for farther 
instruction.^ 

The second section makes us acquainted with the 
peculiar forms and ceremonies at the initiation of can- 
didates into MasourV) and convinces us, beyond the power 
of contradiction, ot the propriety of our rites, while it 
demonstrates to the most sceptical and hesitating mind 
thejr excellence and utility. 

The following particulars relative to that ceremony 
may be here introduced with propriety. 

A Declaration to be assented to by every Candidate in an adjoining 

qpartmentf prevums to Initiation, 

<* Do you seriously declare, upon your honour, before 
these gentlemen, that, unbiassed by your friends against 
your own inclinations, and uninfluenced by mercenary 

* Here I would call fhe attention of the Brethren to tiie three points 
of entrance, which are Baid to include the whole oeremonj of initiation, 
as emi tracing preparation, admission, and 0. B. On this point oar lec- 
tures are evidently imperfect, because the ceremony embraces several 
points which are not included in the general definition. For instants, it 
comprehends opening and closing, a trust, an ix^^stment, and a pecu- 
liar tlaoe for the candidate. I prefer that passage in the old lecture 
which gives twelve original points, constituting the basis of the sys- 
tem, and without which no person ever was, or can be, legally and 
essentially received into the Order. And it is quite true that every 
person who is made a Mason must go throi^h all these twelve forms 
and ceremonies, not only in the first, but in every subsequent Degree. 
— ^Editor. 
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motirest you fireely and voluntarily oftr younelf a can- 
didate for the mysteries of Masonry t" — '^ I do." 

'*Do you seriously declare, upon your honour, be'fore 
these gentlemen, that you are solely prompted to solicit 
an initiation into the privileges of Masonry by a favourable 
opinion conceived ol the Institution, a desire of know« 
ledge, and a sincere wish of being serviceable to your 
fellow-creatures?" — " I do." 

*^ Do you seriously declare, upon your honour, before 
these gentlemen, that you will cheenuUy conform to all 
the ancient established usages and customs of the Fra- 
ternity ?"— " 1 do." 

The candidate is then proposed in open Lodge as 
follows : — 

•• R. W. Master and Btttkren^ 

*^ At the request of Mr, A. B. [mentioning hid profes- 
sion and residence,] I propose him in form as a proper 
candidate for the mysteries of Masonry; I recommend 
him as worthy to partake the privileges of the Fraterni- 
ty ; and in oonsequence of a declaration of his intentions, 
voluntarily made and properly attested, I believe he will 
cheerfully conform to the rules of the Order." 

A Prayer used at IniHation, 

" Vouchsafe tWne aid. Almighty Father of the Uni- 
verse, to this our present convention, and grant that this 
candidate for Masonry may dedicate and devote his life 
to thy service, and become a true and faithful Brother 
among us! Endue him with a competence of thy 
divine wisdom, that by the secrets of this our art, he 
may be better enabled to display the beauties of 

fodliness, to the honour of thy holy name ! So mote it 
e." 

It is a duty incumbent on every Master of a Lodge, 
before the ceremony of initiation takes plaoe, to inform 
the candidate of the purpose and design of the Institu 
tion ;' to explain the nature of his solemn engagements* 

* In France, anssitot que le r^cipiendaire entre dans la ohambre de 
reception, on jette de la poudre ou de la poix-r^sine, dont inflamma- 
tion fait toiyovn nn oertaan effiBt. 
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aodt m a muner pecaliat to Mftaani alone, to reqttire bki 
cheerful acquieacence to the dutiefl of morality and virtue, 
and idl the sacn^d tenets ^f the Order. 

The third seetion, by the reeiprocal commumcatioii ef 
our marks of distiiiotion, proves us to be regtilar mem- 
bers of the Order $ and inculcates those necessary and 
instructive duties which at once dignify our characters 
in the double capacity of men and Masons* 

We. cannot better illustrate this seotiony than by in- 
serting the following 

Ckerge at InUiathn into the First Degree* 

*' BaoTHBB, — ^As vou are now introduced into the first 
principles of our Order, it is my duty to congratulate you 
on being accepted a member of an ancient and honour- 
able Society ; ancient, as having subsisted from time im- 
memorial, and honourable, as tending, in every particu- 
lar, so to render all men, who will be confdrmabte to its 
precepts. No Institution was ever raised on a better 
priaciple, or more solid foundation ; nor were more ex- 
cellent rules and useful maxims laid down, -than are 
inculcated on all persons at ^eir initiation into our 
mysteries. Monareas, in every age, have been encour- 
agers and promoters of, our art, and have never deemed 
it derogatory from their dignities, to level themselves 
with the Fraternity, to es^tend its privileges and to pa- 
tronize its assemblies. 

^' As a Mason, you are to study the moral law, as con- 
tained in the sacred code ; to consider it as^the unerring 
standard of truth and justice, and to regulate your life 
and actions by its divine precepts. 

" The three great moral duties— to God, your neigh- 
bour, and .yourself, you are strictly to observe. To CFod, 
by never mentioning His name but with that awe and 
reveronce which is due from a creature ; to implore his 
aid in your laudable undertakings, and to esteem and 
worship Him as the chief good. To your neighbour, by 
acting upon the square, and considering him equally 
entitled, with yourself, to share the blessmgs of Provi- 
dence, rendering unto him those favours, which in a 
similar situation you would expect to receive from him. 
And to yourself, by avoiding irreg^arity and intemper- 
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anC6» whioh might impw your facnltiesy aad debase the 
dignity of your profeteion. 

<' In the atate, yea are to be a quiet and peaceable 
Bubject» trtte to yoiir sovereign, and just to your country ; 
you are not to comxtenance disloyalty or rebellion* but 
patiently submit to legal authority, and conform with 
cheerfulness to the government under which you live, 
yielding obedience to the laws which afford you protection, 
and never . forgetting the attachment you owe to the 
country where you first drew breath. 

*' In your outward demeanour, you iHre to avoid oensure 
or reproach, and beware of all who may artfully endeavour 
to insinuate themaelves into your esteem^ with a view to 
betray your virtuous resolutions, or to make you swerve 
from the principles of the Institution. Let not interest;, 
favour, or prejudice bias your integrity, or influence you 
to be guilty of a dishonoujrable action, but let jour con^ 
duct and behaviour be regular and uniform, and your 
deportment suitable to the dignity of the profession* 

'< Above all, practice benevolence and charity ; for by 
these virtues, MAsoqs have been distinguished in every 
age and country. The iiiconceivable pleasure of con- 
tributing towards the relief of our fellow creatures, is 
truly experienced by persons of a humane disposition, 
who are naturally excited by sympatiiy to extend their 
aid to alleviate the miseries of others. This encourages 
the generous Mason to. distribute his bounty with cheer- 
fulness : supposing himself in the situation'of the unhaj^y 
bein^ he relieve, as he would widi to be relieved were 
he himself in similar distress. 

" The Constitutions of the Order ought next to engage 
your attention.. These contain the history of Masonry 
firom the earliest periods, with an account of illustrious 
characters who have enriched the arts in various coun- 
tries, and ' the laws and chsrges by which the Brethren 
have been long governed. 

*' A punctual attendance on our assemblies I am earn- 
estly to enJQin, especially on the duties of the Lodge in 
which you are enrolled a member. Here, and- in all 
other regular meetings of the Fraternity, you are to be- 
have with ord^r and decorum, that harmony may be 
S reserved, and the^ business of Masonry properly ooi» 
ucted. The rules of moral propriety and behaviour 

11 
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Jrou are not to violate ; yon are to use no unbecoming 
anguage, in derogation of the name of God, or towara 
the cormption of g#od manners : you are not to intro- 
duce or maintain any dispute about religion or politics; 
or behave irreverently vrhile the Lodge is engaged in 
virhat is serious and important ; but you are to pay a 
proper deference and respect to the Master and presiding 
officers, and diligently apply to the practice of the art, 
that you may sooner become a proficient therein, as well 
for your own credit, as the honour of the Lodge in which 
you have been received. 

** But, although your frequent appearance at our re^- 
lar meetings is earnestly solicited. Masonry is not in* 
tended to interfere with your necessary avocations in life, 
ts these are on no account to be neglected: neither. are 
ou to su^er your zeal for the Institution, however lauda- 
le, to lead you into argument with those who may 
ridicule it, but rather extend your pity towards all, who 
through ignorance contenm what they never had an op- 

{>ortunity to appreciate. At leisure hours, study the 
iberal arts and sciences, and improve in masonic disqui- 
sitions, by the conversation of well-informed Brethren, 
who will be as ready to give, as you can be to receive 
instruction. 

" Finally, keep sacred and inviolable those mysteries 
of the Order which are to distinguish you from the rest 
of the community, and maintain your own respect among 
the Fraternity.* If, in the circle of your acquaintance, 
you find a person desirous of being initiated into Mason- 
ry, be particularly attentive not to recommend him 
unless you are convinced he will conform to our rules, 
that the honour and reputation of the Institution may 
be firmly established, and the world at large convinced 
of its benign influence. 

*' From the attention you hdve paid to the recital of 
these Charges, we are led to hopei that you will form a 
proper estimate of the value of Freemasonry, and im- 
print on your mind the dictates of truth, honour, and 
virtue." 

The fourth section rationally accounts for the origin 
of hierogljrphical instruction, and points out the advan- 
tages which accompany a faithful observance of our duty: 
it iUustrates, at the same time, certain particulars, our 
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ignorance of which might leitd ub into error, and which, 
as Masons, we are indispensably bound to know. 

To make daily progress in the art, is a constant duty, 
and expressly required by our general laws. What end 
can be more noble than the pursuit of virtue? what 
motive more alluring than the practice of justice ? or 
what instruction more beneficial than an accurate eluci- 
dation of those sjrmbols which tend to embellish and 
adorn the mind ? Every thing that strikes the eye more 
immediately engages the attention, and imprints on the 
memory serious and solemn truths. Hence, Masons have 
universally adopted the plan of iuculcating the tenets of 
their Order by typical figures and allegorical emblems, to 
prevent their mysteries from descending to the familiar 
notice of inattentive and unprepared novices from whom 
they might not receive due veneration. 

It is well-known that the usages and customs of Ma- 
sons have 'ever corresponded with those of the ancient 
Egyptians, to which they bear a near affinity. These 
philosophers, unwilling to expose their mysteries to 
vulgar eyes, concealed their particular tenets and princi- 
ples of polity under hieroglyphical figures, and expressed 
their notions of government by signs and symbols, which 
they communicated to their Magi alone, who were bound 
by oath not to reveal them. Pythagoras seems to have 
established his system on a similar plan, and many Orders 
of « more recent date have copied the example. Mason- 
ry, however, is not only, the most ancient, but the most 
moral Institution that ever existed: every character, 
figure, and emblem, depicted in a Lodge, has a moral 
tendency, and tends to mculcate the practice of virtue. 

The fifth section explains the nature and principles of 
our Institution, and teaches us to discharge with proprie- 
ty the duties of the difierent departments which we are 
to sustain in the government of a Lodge. Here, too, our 
ornaments are displayed, or jewels and furniture specified, 
and a proper attention is paid to our ancient siad venera* 
ble patrozDB. 

To explain the subject of this section, and to assist 
the industrious Mason to acquire it, we recommend a 

Sunctual attendance on the duties of a Lodge, and a 
iligent application to the truths there demonstrated. 
The slxtn section, though the last in rank, is not the 
least considerable in importance. It strengthens those 
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which precede, and enforcee, in the most engaging tMn- 
ner, a due regard to character and behatiour, in pnblict 
a« well aa in private life — ^in the Lodge, as well aa in the 
general comnSierce of the Society. 

This tfection forciblj inculcates the most instmctiye 
lessons. Brotherly love, relief, and truth, are themes on 
which w^ expatiate, while the cardinal virtues cl^m our 
attention, by the exercise of brotherly tove we are 
taught to regara the whole human species as one family 
-—the high and low^ the rich and poor ) who, as children 
of one Almighty Parent^ and inhabitants of the isame 
world, are to aid, support, and protect each other. On 
this principle. Masonry unites men of every country, 
sect, and opinion, conciliates true friendship, among those 
who might otherwise have remained unknown at a dis- 
tance. Relief is the next tenet of our profession. To 
rriieve the distressed is a duty incumbent on all men, 
chiefly on Masons, who are iinited by an indissoluble 
bond of sincere affection. To soothe calamity, to alle* 
viate misfortune, to compassionate misery, and to restore 
peace to the troubled mind, is the grand aim of the true 
Mason. On this basis he establishes his friendships, and 
forms his connections^ Truth is a divine attribute, and 
the foundation of every virtue. To be good men and 
true is the first lesson we are taught* On this theme 
we contemplate, and by its dictates endeavour to regu- 
late our conduct. Influenoed by this principle, hypocri- 
sy and deceit are unknown ; sincerity and plain dealing 
distinguish us, while the heart and the tongue join in 
promoting each oth^'s welftre, and rejoicing in each 
other's prosperity. 

To this illustration succeeds an explanation of Temper- 
ance, Fortitude, Prudence, and Justice. By Temperance, 
we are taught to govern the passions, and check unruly 
desires. The health of the body, and the dignity of the 
species, are equally concerned in a faithful observance of 
it. By Fortitude we are taught to resist temptation, 
and encounter danger with spirit and resolution. This 
virtue is equally d^tant from rashtiess and cowardice, 
«nd he who possesses it is seldom ^aken, and never 
overthrown by the storms that surround him. By Pru- 
dence we are instructed to regulate our conduct pursuant 
to the dictates of reason, and to judge and determme with 
propriety ia the execution of everything that can tend to 
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promote either our present or future well-being. On 
this virtue all others depend : it is, therefore, the chief 
jewel that can adorn the human character. Justice, the 
boundary of right, constitutes the basis of civil society. 

The explanation of these virtues is accompanied with 
some general observations on the equality observed among 
Masons. In a Lodge, po estrangement of behaviour is 
discovered. Influenced by one principle, an uniformity of 
opinion (useful in exigencies and pleasing in familiar life) 
universally prevails, which strengthens all tbe ties of 
friendship, and equally promotes love and esteem. Ma- 
sons are Brethren by a double tie, tod among Brothers 
no invidious distinctions should exist. Government is 
always respected, and honour rendered to whom it is due. 
A king' is reminded that, aHhough a crown may adorn his 
head or a sceptre his hand, the blood in his veins is de- 
rived from the common parent of mankind, and no better 
than that of his meanest subject. Tbe senator and the 
artist are alike taught tfauat, equallv with others, they are 
by nature exposed to infirmity ana disease ; that an un- 
foreseen misfortune, or a disordered frame, may impair 
their faculties, and level tbem vsdth.the most ignorant of 
their species. This checks pride, and incites courtesy of 
behaviour. Men of inferior talents, such as are not 
placed by fortune in exalted stations, are instructed to 
regard their superiors with peculiar esteem, when, di- 
vested of pride, vapity, and external grandeur, they con- 
descend, in tbo badge of innocence anj^bond of friendship, 
• to trace wisdom and follow virtue, assisted by those who 
are of a rank beneath them. Virtue is true nobility, apd 
wisdom is the channel by which virtue is directed and 
conveyed. Wisdom and virtue alone mark distinction 
among Masons. 

Such are the arrangements of the sections in the pre^ 
ceding Argument of Masonry, which, including the forms 
adopted at opening and closmg a Lodge^ comprehend the 
whole of the first degree. This plan has not only the 
advantage of regularity to recommenti it, but the sup- 
port of precedent and authority, and the sanction and 
respect which flow from antiquity. The whole is a 
regular system of morality, conoeived in a strain of in- 
teresting allegory, which readily unfolds its beauties to 
the can^d and industrious inquirer. 
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ARGUMENT XXI. 
Solomon's invocation, and the seven liberal arts 

AND sciences, AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECOND 
MASONIC LECTURE. 

Masonry is a progressive science, and divided into 
different classes or degrees, for a more regular advance- 
ment in the knowledge of its mysteries, According to 
the progress we make, we limit or extend our inquiries ; 
and, in proportion to our capacities, we attain to a less 
or greater degree of perfection. 

Masonry includes almost every branch of polite learn- 
ing. Under the veil of its njysteries is comprehended a 
regular system of science. Many of its illustrations may 
appear unimportant to the inconsiderate, but the man of 
more enlarged faculties will consider them in the highest 
degree useful and interesting. To please the accom- 
plished scholar and ingenious artist, it is wisely planned ; 
and in the investigation of its latent doctrines, the phi- 
losopher and mathematician may experience satisfaction 
and delight. 

To understand the various subjects of which Masonry 
treats, would transcend the powers of the brightest 
genius , still, however, some approach to perfection may 
be made, and the man of wisdom will not check the 
progress of his abilities, though the tasks he attempts 
may at first seem insurmountable. Perseverance and 
application will remove diflSculty as it occurs; every 
step he advances new pleasures will open to his view, 
and instruction of the noolest kind attends his researches. 
In the diligent pursuit of knowledge, great discoveries 
are made, when the intellectual faculties are employed 
in promoting the fflory of God and the good of man. 

Such is the tendency of every illustration in Masonry. 
Reverence for the Deity and gratitude for the blessings 
of Heaven, are inculcated in every degree. This is the 
plan of our system, and the result of all our inquiries. 

The first degree is intended to enforce the duties of 
morality, and imprint on the memory the noblest princi* 
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Sles which can adorn the human mind. The second 
agree extends the same plan, and comprehends a more 
dimisive system of knowledge. Practice and theory 
qualify the industrious Mason to share the pleasures 
which an advancement in the art necessarily affords. 
Listening with attention to the wise opinions of expe- 
rienced craftsmen on important subjects, his mind is 
gradually familiarised to useful instruction, and he ia 
soon enabled to investigate truths of the utmost concern 
in the general transactions of life^ 

From this system proceeds a rational amusement ; the 
mental powers are fully employed, and the judgment is 
pr^erly exercised. A spirit of emulation prevails, and 
every one vies who shall most excel in promoting the 
valuable rules of the Institution. 

The first section of the second degree elucidates the 
mode of instruction into this class, and instructs the 
diligent craftsman how to proceed in the proper arrange- 
ment of the ceremonies^ which enables him to judge of 
their importance, and convinces him of the necessity of 
adhering to the established usages of the Order. Here 
he is entrusted with particular, tests, tp prove his title 
to the privileges of this degree, and satisfactory reasons 
are given for their origin. Many duties which cement in 
the firmest union well-informed Brethren, are illustrated, 
and an opportunity is given to make such advances in 
Masonry as will reward the industry, and distinguish the 
abilities of able craftsmen. 

This section recapitulates the ceremony of initiation, 
and contains many important particulars with which no 
officers of a Lodge should be unacquainted. 

Charge at Initiation into the Second Degree, 

** Brother, — ^Being advanced to the second degree, 
we congratulate you on your preferment. The internal, 
and not the external qualifications of a man are what 
Masonry regards. As you increase in knowledge^ yon 
will improve in social virtue. 

*< It IS unnecessary to recapitulate the duties which, 
as a Mason, you are bound to discharge or enlarge on 
the necessity of a strict adherence to them, as your own 
understanding must have appreciated their value. It 
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may be iafficient to oWerve, thdt your past behavioof 
and regular deportment have merited the lionour which 
we have conferred ; an<l in your new character^ it is 
expected that you will conform to the principles of the 
Onler, and steadily perseyere in the practice of «yery 
commendable virtue. 

^* The study of the liberal arts, which tends so effectu- 
ally to polish and adorn the mind, is earnestly recom* 
mended to your consideration, especially the science of 
geometry, which is established as the basis of our art. 
Geometry, in the manner in which we make use of it in 
Masonry, being of a divine and moral tendency, is en- 
riched with the most useful knowledge ; while it proves 
the wonderful properties of nature, it demonstrates the 
more important truths of morality. 

** As the solemnity of our ceremonies requires a serious 
deportment, you are to be particularly attentive to your 
behaviour in our regular assemblies; you are to preserve 
our ancient usages and customs sacred and inviolable; 
and you are to induce others, by your example, to hold 
them in veneration. 

^< The laws and regulations of the Order you aVe strenu- 
ously to support and maintain. You are not to palliate, 
or aggravate the offences of your Brethren, but, in the 
decision of every trespass against our rules, judge with 
candour, admonish with friendship, and r^rehend with 
justice. 

*' As a craftsman, in our private assemblies you may 
ofSkr your sentiments and opinions on such subjects as 
are regularly introduced in the Lecture. " By tbi» privi- 
lege you may improve your intellectual powers, qualify 
Jrourself to become a useful member of the Society, and, 
ike a skilful Brother, strive to excel in every thing that 
is good and great. 

*< All regular signs and summonses, given and received* 
you are duly to honour and punctually to obey,, inas- 
much as they consist with our professed principles* You 
are to supply the wants and. relieve the necessities of 
your Brethren to tiie utmost of your power and ability; 
and you i^re on no account to wrong them or see them 
wronged, but apprize them of approaching danger, and 
view their interest m inseparable from your own. 

^'Sttch is the nature of your engagements as a cnifts* 



man, and to these daties you are bound by the mort 
sacred ties." 

The seooad section of this degree presents ample 
matter for the man of genius. It oursorily specifies the 
particular classes of the Orders and euplains the requisite 
qualifications to preferm^t in each* 19 the explanation 
of our usages, many remarks are introduced, equally 
useful to the experienced artist, and the sage moralist. 
The various operations of the mind are demonstrated, as 
far as they will admit of elucidation, and a fund of ex* 
tensive science is explored throughout. Here we find 
employment for leisure hours, trace science from its 
original source, and, drawing the attention to the sum 
of perfection, contemplate, with admiration, the won- 
derful works of the Creator. Gheometi^ is dii^layed 
with all its powers and properties ; and, in the disquisi- 
tion of this science, the mind is filled with pleasure and 
delight. Such is the latitude of this section, that the 
most judicious may fail in an attempt to explain it, as 
the rational powers are exerted to their utmost stretch, 
in illustrating the beauties of Nature, and demonstrating 
the more important truths of morality* 

As the orders of architecture come under consideration 
in this section, a brief account of them may not be im^ 
proper, although the subject has been fully enlarged 
upon already. 

By order in architecture, is meant a system of all the 
members,^ proportions, and ornaments o( columns and 
pilasters;' or, it is a regular arrangement of the project- 
mff parts of a btiilding, which, united with those of a 
column, form a beautiful, perfect, and complete whole. 
Order in architecture may be traced from the first for- 
mation of sod6ty>. When the rigour, of seasons obliged 
men to contrive shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, we learn that they mfected beams of timber and 
laid others across, to support a covering. The bands 
which connected those timbers from top ' and bottom, 
are said to have suggested the idea of bases and capitals 
of pillars, and from this simple hint originally proceeded 
the more improved art of architecture. 

The five vrders having been already mentioned and 
explained in a particular manner, it will be sufficient, in 
this place, to refer the reader to the illustration of them 
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already giveiu A few general and appropriate obeerva- 
tions will be snperadded, to give due information to the 
masonic student. 

The original orders of architecture attended to by 
Masons, are but three — ^the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
To these the Romans have added two — ^the Tuscan, 
which they made plainer than the Doric ; and the Com- 
posite, which was more ornamental, if not more beauti- 
ful, than the Corinthian. The first three orders alone, 
however, show invention and particular character, and 
essentially difier from each other; the two others have 
nothing but what is borrowed, and differ only accident- 
ally ; the Tuscan is the Doric in its earliest state ; and 
the Composite is the Corinthian enriched with the Ionic. 
To the Greeks, and not to the Romans, we are indebted 
for what is great, judicious, and distinct in architecture. 

These observations are intended to induce the indus- 
trious craftsman to pursue his researches into the rise 
and progress of architecture, by consulting the works of 
learned writers professedly upon the subject. 

The third section of this derree has recourse to the 
origin of the Institution, and views Masonry under two 
denominations: Operative and Speculative. These are 
separately considered, and the principles on which both 
are founded, particularly explained. Their affinity is 
pointed out by allegorical figures and typical representa> 
tions. Here the rise of our government, or division into 
classes, is examined; the dispositions of our rulers, 
supreme and subordinate, are traced; and reasons are 
assigned for the establishment of several of our present 

{Practices. The progress made in architecture, particu- 
arly in the reign of Solomon, is peculiarly remarked ; 
the number of artists employed in Duilding the Temple 
of Jerusalem ; and the pnvileges which they enjoyed are 
specified ;^ the period stipulated for rewarding merit is 
fixed, and the inimitable moral to which that circumstance 
alludes, explained ; the creation of the world is described, 
and many particulars recited, all of which have been 
careftilly preserved among Masons, and transmitted from 
one age to another by oral tradition. In short, this see* 
tion contains a store of valuable knowledge, founded on 

^ Anoient masonic tradition infonns ns that the Specjlntive and 
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reason, and sacred record, botii entertaining and in- 
structive. The whole operates po ArerfuUy in enforcing 
the veneration due to antiquity. 

We can afford little assistance, hj writing, to the 
industrious ^ Mason in this section, as it can only be ac^ 
quired by oiUl communication; for an explanation, how- 
ever, of the connection between Operative and Specu- 
lative Masonry, we refer him to the fourth section. 

As many of the particulars in this section have a 
reference to the Temple of Jerusalem, we shall here 
insert the invocation oT Solomon, at the dedication of 
that edifice. 

Invocation, 

"And Solomon stood before the altir of the Lord, in 
the presence of all the congregation of Israel, and spread 
forth his hands, saying : O Lord God, there is no God 
like unto thee, in heaven above, or in the earth beneath; 
who keenest covenant and shewest mercy unto thy ser- 
vants.; wno walk before thee with all their hearts. Let 
thy word be verified, which thou hast, spoken unto 
David my father. Let all the people of the earth know, 
that the Lord is God, and that there is none else. Let 
all the people of the earth know thynkme, and fear thee. 
Let all the people of the earth know, that I have built 

Operative Masons who were employed at the building of the Temple, 
were arranged into nine classes, as follows : — 
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Sapor Excelleut Mosods 
Excellent MttonB - > 
Qrand Architects - • 
Architects . . , . 
Mark Hssters • . - 
Master MssoQS • - - 
Mark Men .... 
Fellow Crafts - • • 
Entered Apprentices • 



PRK8IDXHT8. 



Tito Zadok 
Hiram Abiff 
Adonlram 
Hoabert 
Ghiblim 
Mohabin 
Stolkyn 
Hiram Abiff 
Adoniram - 



NUMBER. 



9 
45 
12 

eoo 

lOuO 

2000 

80,000 

30,000 



Total Nomber 113,690 



DAILY WAGKS. 

81 shekels. 

64 

49 

36 

25 

16 

9 

4 

1 



Besides the Ish Sabbal, or labourers, who were Canaanites. There 
were employed about the building, in addition to the children of Israel, 
many Tyrians, Sidpnians, and Egyptians, who were mostiy Ghiblim- 
ites. 
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this bouse, and eonseerated it to thy name. But, will 
GxhI, indeed, dwell upon the earth ? Behold, the heayen, 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much 
less this house, which I have built! ^et, have respect 
unto my prayer, and to my supplication, and hearken 
unto my cry : may thine eyes be open towards this house, 
by day, and by night ; even towards the place, of which 
thou hast said, My name shall be there ! And when thy 
servant, and thy people of Israel, shall pvay toward this 
house, hearken to their supplication ; hmr thou them in 
heaven, thy dwelling place : and when thou hearest for- 
give! 

<< And the Lord answered, and said, I have hallowed 
the house which thou hast buHt, to put my name there 
for ever ; and mine eyes and mine heart shall be there 
petually. 

'* And all the people answered aiid said. The Lord is 
gracious, and his mercy endureth for ever.'* 

The fourth and last section of this Degree is no less 
replete with useful instruction. Circumstances of sreat 
importance to the Fraternity are here particularised^ &ud 
many traditional tenets and customs confirmed by sacred 
and profane record. The celestial and terrestrial globes 
are considered with a minute accuracy; and here the 
accomplished gentleman might display his talents to 
advantage, in toe elucidation of the sciences, which are 
classed in a regular arrangement. The stimulus to prefer- 
ment, and the mode of rewarding merit, are pointed out; 
the marks of distinction which were conferred on our 
apcient Brethren as the reward of excellence, explained ; 
and the duties, as well as privileges, of the first branch of 
their male offspring defined. This section also contains 
many curious observations on the validity of our forms, 
and concludes with the most powerful incentives to the 
practice of piety and virtue. 

As the seven liberal arts and sciences are illustrated in 
this section, it may not be improper to give a short 
explanation of them. 

Grammar teaches the proper arrangement of words, 
according to the idiom or dialect of any particular peo- 
ple ; and that excellency of pronunciation, which eniu)le8 
us to speak or write a language with accuracy, agreeably 
to reason and correct usage* 



Rhetoric teaohes nm to speak copiously and flueotly on 
SQj subject, not merely with propriety, bmt with all the 
advantages of force and elegance ; wisely contriving to 
captivate the hearer by strength of argument and beauty 
of expression, whether it be to entreat or exhmrtf to 
admonish or applaud. 

Logic teaches us to guide our reason discretionally in 
the general knowledge of things, and to divect our 
enquiries after truth* It consists of a regular train of 
argument, whence weinferj deduce, and conclude, accord*- 
ing to certain premises laid down, admitted or granted; 
and in it are employed the faculties of conceiving, 
judging, reasoning, and disposing ; which are naturally 
led on from one gradation to another, till the point'in 
question is finally determined. 

Arithmetic teaches the powers und properties of numi^ 
bers, which are variously effected by letters, tables, and 
figures. By this art, reasons and demonstrations are 
given for finding out any certain nnmberj whose relation 
or affinity to others is already known. 

Geometry treaets of the powen and properties of mag» 
nitudes in general, where length, breadth, and thickness 
are considered. By this science the architect .is enabled 
to construct his plans ; the general to aitange the ranks 
of his army, the engineer to mark out ground for encamp- 
ments ; the geographer to give us the dimensions of the 
world, to delineate the -extent of seas, and specify the 
divisions of empires, kingdoms, and provinces ; and by 
it the astronomer is enabled to make his observations, 
and fix the duration of times and seasons, years and 
cycles. In fine, geometry is the foundation of ait^hiteo- 
ture, and the root of mathematics. 

Music teaches the art of forming concords, so as to 
compose delightful harmony, by a proportional arrange- 
ment of acute, ^ve, and mixed sounds. This art, by a 
series of expermients, is reduced to a science, with 
respect to tones, and the intervals of sound only. It 
inquires into the nature of concords and discords, and 
enables us to find out the proportion between them by 
numbers. 

Astronomy is that art by which we are taught to study 
the wonderful works of the Almighty Creator, in the 
celestial hemisphere. Assisted by astronomy, we can 
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observe the motions, measare the distances, comprehend 
the magnitudes, and calculate the periods and eclipses 
of the heavenly bodies. By it we leam the use of the 
globes, the system of the world, and the primary law oi 
Nature. While we are employed in the study of this 
science, we must perceive unparalleled instances of wis- 
dom and goodness, and through the whole of creation, 
trace the glorious Author by his works. ^ 

The doctrine of the spheres is included in the science 
of astronomy, and particularly in this section. 

The globes are two artificial spherical bodies, on the 
convex surface of which are represented the countries, 
seas, and various parts of the earth, the face of the hea- 
vens, the planetary revolutions, and other important par- 
ticulars. The sphere, with the parts of the earth dehne- 
ated on its surface, is called the terrestrial globe ; and 
that with the constellations, and other heavenly bodies, 
the celestial globe. Their principal use, besides serving 
as maps to distinguish the outward parts of the earth, 
and the situation of the fixed stars, is to illustrate and 
explain the phenomena arising from the annual revolution, 
and the diurnal rotation of the earth round its own 
axis. They are the noblest instruments for giving the 
most distinct idea of any problem or proposition^ as well 
as for enabling us to solve - it. Contemplating these 
bodies, we are inspired with a due reverence for the 
Deity and his works, and are induced to apply with dili- 
gence and attention to astronomy, geography, navigation, 
and the arts dependent on them, by which society 
has been so much benefited. 

These are the sections of the second Lecture, which, 
with the ceremony used at opening and closing the Lodge, 
compr^end the whole of the second Degree of Masonry. 
Besides a complete theory of philosophy and physics, 
this Lecture contains a regular system of science, demon- 
strated on the clearest prinicples, and establiahed on the 
firmest foundation. 
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ARGUMENT XXH. 

ON THE THIRD MASONIC LECTXniE, ^PBATBr' AT INITIA- 
TION. CHARGE AT INITIATION INTO THE THIRD DE- 
GREE. ^lUiUSTRATION OF THE HISTORY AND CEREMO- 
NIES CONl^EOTED WITH THIS DEGREE. 

In treating with propriety on aDV subject, it is neces- 
sary to observe a regular course. In the former decrees 
of Masonry, we have recapitulated the coi^ents of the 
several sections, and should willingly have pursued the 
same plan in this degree, did not the variety of particu- 
lars of which it is composed render it impossible to give 
an abstract, without violating the laws oi the Order. It ^ 
may be sufficient to remark, that in twelve sections, of 
which the Argument consists, every circumstance that 
respects government and system, ancient lore and deep 
research, curious invention and ingenious discovery, is 
accurately traced, while the mode of proceeding on 
public as well as on private occasions is satisfactorily 
explained. Among the Brethren of this Degree the land- 
marks of the Order are preserved, and from them is 
derived that fund of information which expert and ingeni- 
ous Craftsmen only can supply, whose judgment has 
been matured by years and experience. To a complete 
knowledge of this Lecture, few attain ; but it is an infal- 
lible truth that he who acquires by merit the mark 
of pre-eminence which this Degree affords, receives a 
reward which amply compensates all his diligence and 
assiduity. 

From this class the rulers of the Craft are selected , 
as it is only from those who are capable of giving 
instruction that we can properly expect to receive it. 

The First Section. 

The ceremony of initiation into the Third Degree is 
particularly specified in this branch of the Lecture, and 
many useful instructions are given. 
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Such is the importuice of this, seotion, that we may 
safely declare, that the person who is unacquainted with 
it, is ill-qualified to act as a ruler or governor of the 
work of Masonry. 

Prayer at Initiation into the Tliird Degree* 

^ O Loidi direct us to know and setye thee aright ! 
prosper our laudable undertakings ! and grant that, as 
we increase in knowledge, we may improve in virtue, 
and still farther promote thy honour and glory ! Amen." 

Ckofrge €U InUiatum into the Third Degree* 

" BaoTHERj^Your zeal for our Institutiott, the pro* 
gross you have made in our art, and your conformity to 
our regulations, have pointed you out as a proper object 
of favour and e^em. 

^< In the character of a Master Mason, you are hence- 
forth to correct the errors and irregularities of unin* 
formed Brethren, and guard them against a hreach of 
fidelity. To improve the morals and manners of men in 
society must be your constant care, and with this view 
you are to recommend to your inferiors, obedience and 
submission ; to your equals, courtesy and affability ; to 
vour superiors, kindness and condescension. Universal 
henevolence you are to ificulcate ; and, by the regularity 
of your behaviour, to afford the best example for the 
conduct of others. The ancient landmarks of our Order, 
now intrusted to your care, you are. to preserve sacred 
and inviolable ; and never i^uffer an infringement of t)ur 
rites, or countenance a deviation from our established 
usages and customs. 

*' Duty, honour, asd gratitude now bind jon to be 
faithful to every trust, to support with becoming dignity 
your new character, and to enforce, by example and pre- 
cept, the tenets of our system. Let no motive, there- 
fore, make you swerve from your duty, violate your 
vows,' or betray your trust ; but be true and faithful, and 
imitate the example of that celebrated artist whom you 
have once represented. Thus your exemplary conduct 
muat oonvince the wcvld that merit is the title to our 
privileges, and that on you out favours have not been 
undeservedly bestowed." 
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The seeond Beotioia is an introdtieti«ii to the proceed- 
ififfs of a chapter of Matter MasoB^ and illustrate^ seve* 
raf poiots well known to experienced Craftsmen. It 
inyestigates, in the ceremony of opening a chapter, 
the most important circmnstances in the two preceiding 
degrees. 

The third sertion commences the historical traditions 
of the Order, which are chiefly collected from sacred 
record, and other authentic documents^^ 

The fourth section farther ilhistrates the historical 
traditions of the Order, and presents to view a finished 
picture of the utmost consequence to the Fraternity. 

The fifth section cootinoes the explanation of the his* 
torical traditions of the Ordor. * 

The sixth section concludes tiie historical traditions of 
the Order. 

The seventh section illustrrtes the hieregly^phic em- 
blems restricted to the third Degsee, and inculcates 
many useful lessens, in order to extend knowled^ and 
promote virtue. , 

This section is inc&spensably necessary to be under" 
stoed by every Master or a Lodge. 

The eighth section treats ot the government of the 
Society, and the disbosition of the rulers in difierent 
Degrees. It is, therefore, generally rehearsed at installa- 
tions. 

The ninth section recites the qualifications of the 
rulers, and illustrates the ceremony of installation in the 
Orand Lodge as well as in private Lodges. 

' Our transadanl&o Brethren have seyeral Degrees formed out o. 
these trftditioDs, which are oalled Ineffable ; one of which is thus de- 
scribed b}r Webb :^**' The Lodee is spread with black. The Master 
represents Solomon coming to ue Temple to elect seven experts. He 
is styled, Most Powerful. There is only one Warden, who is called 
Adoniram, after him who had the inspection of the woriunanship 
done at Monnt Libanos. Solomon holds a sceptre in his hand, stan^ 
ing in the east before a triangolar altar, upon which is a crown, and 
some olive and laurel leaves. Adoniram stands in the west The 
first officer is decorated with a blue ribbon, from tEe ris^t shoulder to 
the left hip, to which hangs a triangle. The secoiid officer is decora- 
ted with a white ribbon bordered with black, in a triangular form, and 
an ivory key suspended therefrom, with a figure of Z upon it. All 
the other Brethren are deoorated in the same manner with white 
aprons and gloves; the strings of the apron black; the flap of the 
apron blue, with a golden eye upon it The Lodge b enlightened by 
81 candles, distributed by 9 times 9." — Editor. 

12 
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The tenth section cotnprehendg the ceremonies of 
Constitation and Consecration, with a variety of particu- 
lar explanatory of those ceremonies. 

The eleventh section illustrates the ceremonies used at 
laying the foundation^tones of churches, chapels, par 
laces, hospitals, &c. ; also the ceremonies observed at the 
dedication of Lodges, and at the interment of Master 
Masons. 

The twelfth section contains a recapitulation of the 
most essential points of the Lectures in all the De^ees, 
and corroborates the Whole by infallible testimony. 

Havtng thus given a general summary of the Lectures 
restricted to the diflferent Degrees of Masonry, and made 
such remarks on each Degree as mav tend to illustrate 
tile subjects treated, little mrther will be wanted to en- 
courage the zealous Mason to persevere in his research- 
es, fie who has traced the art in a regular progress, 
from the commencement of the first to the conclusion of 
the third Degree, according to the plan here laid down, 
will have amassed an ample store of useful learning ; he 
will reflect with pleasure on the good efiects of his past 
diligence and attention, and by applying the whole to 
the general advantage of society, will secure to himself 
the veneration of Masons, aai the jtpprobation of all 
good men. 
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ARGUMENT XXIH. 

ON THE ANCIENT CEBEMONISS OF THB ORDER. — THE 

MANNER OF CQNSTITUTINa A I/)I>OE. CEREMONY 0£ 

CONSECRATION^— <}EREMONT OF INSTALLATION. 

I SHALL now proceed to illustrate the ancient cere- 
monies- of the Oroer, particularly those ohserved at the 
constitution and consecration of a Lodge, and tlie installar 
tion of pfBicers, with the usual charges delivered on those 
occasions. I shall likewise annex an explanation of the 
ceremonies used at lading the foundation-stones of public 
structures, at the dedication of public halls, and at funer- 
als ; and cloie this part of the treatise with the funeral 
service. 

The Maamer tf Constituting a Lodge^ including the Ceremony of 
, Consecration^ ffc. 

Any number of Master Masons, not under seven, resolv- 
ed to form a new Lodge, must ftpplyt by petition, to the 
Grand Master, setting forth, ''That they are regular 
Masons, and are at present, or ^ave been, members of 
regular Lodges : that, having the prosperity of the Frsr 
ternity at heart, they are willing to exert their best 
endeavours to promote and diffuse the general principles 
of Masonry ; that, for the conveniency of their respective 
dwellings, and other good reasons, they have agreed to 
form a new Lodge, to be named, ; that, in 

consequence of this resolution, they pray for a warrant 
of constitution to empower them to assemble as a regular 
Lodge, on the - of every month, at ; 

and then and there to discharge the duties of Masonry in 
a regular and constitutional manner, according to the 
original forms of the Order, and the laws of the Orand 
Lodge ; that they have nominated and do recommend A. 
B. to be the first Master, and C. D. to be the first Senior 
Warden, and E. F. to be the first Junior Warden of the 
said Lodge : that in case the prayer of the petition being 
granted, they promise strict comormity to every regular 
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edict and command of the Grand Master, and to all Hie 
constitutional laws and regulations of the Grand Lodge." 

This petition being signed by at least seven regular 
Masons, and reeonunended by the Masters of three regular 
Lodges adjacent to the place where the new Lodge is to 
be held, is delivered to the Grand Secretary; who, on 
presenting it to the Grand Master, or, in his absence, i» 
the Deptrty, and, on its being approved by him, grants a 
dispensation, authorising the Brethren specified in the 
petition to assemble as Masons for forty days, and until 
such time as a constitution can be granted by command 
of the Grand Lodge, or that authority be recalled. 

In consequence of this dispensation, a Lodge is held at 
the place specified ; and the transactions of that Lodge 
beinff properly recorded, are valid for the time being, 
provided they are afterwan'ds approved by the Brethren 
convened at the time of constitution. 

When the Grand Lodge has signified an approbation 
of the new Lodge, and the Grand Master is tb<Nroughly 
satisfied of the truth of the allegations set forth in the 
petition, he appoints a day and hour for constituting and 
consecrskting the new Lodge, and for installing its Master, 
Wardens, and officers. 

If the Grand Master in person attend the ceremony, 
the Lodge is said to be constituted in ample form ; if the 
Deputy Grand Master act as Grand M&ster, it is said to 
be constituted in due form ; and if the Master of a private 
Ijodge, it is said to be cotistituted in form. 

Ceremony of Cafutitution. 

On the day and hour appointed, the Grand Master and 
his officers, or the Masters and officers of , any private 
Lodge authorised by the Grand Lodge for that purpose, 
meet in a coilvenient room, and, when properly clothed, 
walk in procession to the Lodge-room, where the usual 
ceremomes being observed, the Lodge is opened by the 
Grand Master, or Master in the chair, in all the Degrees 
of Masonry* After a short prayer, an ode in honour of 
Masonry is sung. The Grand Mas^ter, or Master in the 
chair, is then informed by the Grand Secretary, or his 
I^xmm tenens^ *' That the Brethren then present being duly 
instructed in the mysteries of the art, naming them^ de- 
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•iiB to be finrmed into a new Lodge, under the Grand 
Master^s patronage ; that a dispansation has been granted 
to them tpr that purpoie^ and by virtue of that authority, 
th^ have awembleo as regular Masons, and have dulj 
recorded their transactions.'*^ The petition is read, as is 
also the dispensatiout and the warrant or charter of con* 
stitution, granted in consequence of it. The minutes of 
the new Lodge, while under dispensation, are read, and, 
being approved, are declared to be regular, valid, and 
constitutional. The Grand Master, or Master in the 
chair, then takes the warrant in his hand, and requests 
the Brethren of the new Lodge publicly to dignify their 
approbation or disapprobation of the persons nominated 
in the warrant to preside over them. This being signified 
accordingly, an anthem is sung, and an oration on the 
nature and design of Masonry is delivered. 
The ceremony of consecration succeeds. 

Ceremony of ConsecrtUion, 

The Grand Master and his officers, accompanied by some 
dignified clergymen, haying, taken their stations,* and the 
Lodge, which is placed in the centre, being covered with 
white satin, the ceremony of consecration commences, 
all devoutly kneeling, add the preparatory prayer is re- 
hearsed. The chapkin, or orator, produces nis authority, 
and being properly assisted, proceeds to consecrate. Sol- 
emn music is introduced, while the necessary preparations 
are making. At length the Lodge is uncoverea, and the 
first clause of the consecration prayer rehearsed, all de- 
voutly kneeling. The respopse is made, Glory to Qod on 
high. Incense is scattered over the Lodge, and the ^rand 
honours of Masonry are given. The grand invocation is 
i;hen pronounced with the honours; after which the con- 
secration-prayer ia concluded, and the response repeated 
as before, together with the honours. The Lodge is again 
covered, and all rising up, solemn music is resumed, alter 
which a blessing ia given, and the response made as before, 
accompanied with the honours. An anthem is then sung^ 
and the Brethren of the Hew Lodge advance according to 
rank, and offer homage to the Grand Master, when th« 
consecration ends. '•^ 

The above ceremony being finished, the Grand Master 
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then adrmcet to the pedestal^ and oonrtitntea the new 
hodze in the following manner: — , 

'^In the exalted character to which the suiT ni ge B of my 
Brethren hare raised me, I invoke the Name of the Most 
High, to whom be glorjr and honour ! May he be with 
you at your beginning, may he strengthen you in the 
principles of our royal art, may he prosper you with all 
success, and may yonr zcsalous parsnits redound to the 

Sj^ood of the Craft;! By the Divine aid, I constitute and 
orm you, my good Brethren, into a Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons ; and from henceforth empower you to 
act as a regular Lodge, constituted in conformity to the 
rites of our venerable Order, and the Charges of our 
ancient Fraternity. May God be with you ! Amen." 
Flourish with drums and trumpets. 
The grand honours are given, and the ceremony of in* 
stallation succeeds. 



Ceremony of IrutaUatwfL 

The Grand Master asks his deputy, << Whether he has 
examined the Master nominated in the warrant, and found 
him well skilled in the noble science of the royal artf ' 
The deputy answering in the affirmative, by the Grand 
Master's order, takes the candidate from among his fellows, 
and presents him at the pedestal, saying, '^ Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master, or Kigbt Worshipful Grand Mas- 
ter, (as it happens,) I present my worthy Brother A. B. 
to be installed Master of this new Lodge. I find him to 
be of good morals, and of great skill, true and trusty ; 
and as he is a lover of the whole Fraternity, wheresoever 
dispersed over the face of the earth, I doubt not that he 
win discharge his duty with fidelity." 

The Grand Master orders a summary of the ancient 
Charges to be read by the Grand Secretary, or acting 
Secretary, to the Master elect. 

1. <* X ou agree to be a good man, and true, and strictly 
to obey the moral law. 

8. ** You agree to be a peaceable subject, and cheer- 
fully to conform to the laws of the country in which you 
reside. 

S. ^* You promise not to be concerned in plots or con- 
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apiracies agaiiurt goremment, but patiently to submit to 
tbe decisions of the supreme legislature. 

4. ^'Tou agree to pay a proper respect to the civil 
magistrate, work diligently, Eye creditably, and act hon- 
ourably by all men. 

6. " You agree to hold in veneration the original rulers 
and patrons of the Order of Masonry, and their regular 
successors, supreme and subordinate, according; to their 
stations ; ana to submit to the awards and resolutions of 
your Bretiiren in general Chapter convened, in every case 
consistent with the Constitutions of the Order. 

6* ^< You agree to avoid private piques and quarrels, 
and to guard s^ainst intemperance and excess. 

7. '' You agree to be cautious in carriaffe and behaviouTi 
courteous to your Brethren, and faithful to your Lod^e. 

8. ''You promise to respect genuine Brethren, and to 
discountenance impostors, and all dissenters from the 
original plan of Masonry. 

9. '' You Mpree to promote the general good of society, 
to cultivate the sociad virtues, and to propagate a know- 
ledge of the art." 

On the Master elect signifying his assent to these 
Charges, the Secretary proceeds to read the following 
regulations ; — 

1. '' You admit that it is not in the power of any man, 
or party of men, to make innovations in the body of 
Masonry. 

2. '' You promise to pay homage to the Grand Master 
for the time beiog, and to his ofBicers, when duly install- 
ed : and strictly to conform to every edict of the Grand 
Lod^e, or general assembly of Masons, that is not sub- 
versive of the principles and ground-work of Masonry. 

3. '' You promise a regular attendance on the Commit- 
tees and Communications of the Grand Lodge, on re- 
ceiving proper notice ; and to pay attention to all the 
duties of Mas6nry, on convenient occaaionfi. 

4. '' You admit that no new Lodge can be formed 
without permission of the Grand Master or his deputy ; 
and that no countenance be ffiven to any irregular Lodge, 
or to any person clandestinely initiated therein, contrary 
to the ancient charges of the Order. 

5. '' You admit that no person can be regularly made 
a Mason in, or admitted a member of, a regular Lodge, 
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without previous notice, and due inquiry into hiB ehar* 
acter. 

6. ^* You agree that no visitors diiall be received into 
your Lodge without due examination, and producing 
proper vouchers of their regular initiation.^' 

^* These are the regulations of the Gitod Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons." 

The Grand Master then addresses the Master elect 
in the following manner >—-^^ Do you submit to these 
charges, and promise to support these r^ulations as 
Masters have done in all ages bef^QFre you ?" 

The new Master having signified his cordial submis- 
sion, is regularly installed, bound to his trust and invest* 
ed with the' badge of cfl&ce by the Grand Master, who 
thus salutes him : 

*' Brother A. B., in consequence of your cheerful con- 
formity to the charges and regulations of the Order, I 
appoint you Master of this new Lodge, not doubting of 
your care, skill, and capacity.'* 

The warrant of Constitution is then delivered over to 
the new Master; after which, the Holy Writings, the 
rule and line, the square and compasses, the Constitu- 
tions, the minute-book, -the mallet, the trowel, the 
chisel, the moveable jewels, and all the insignia of the 
different officers, are separately presented to him, and 
charges suitable to each s delivered* The new Master is 
then conducted by the Grand Stewards, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the Brethren, to the Grand Master's left 
hand, where he returns his becoming acknowledgments ; 
first to the Grand Master, and next to all the omcera in 
order, after which he as saluted by the Brethren in a 
grand chorus suitable to the occasion. . The members of 
the new Lodge advance in {Nr-ocession, pay due homage 
to the new Master; and signify their promise of subjec- 
tion and obedience by the usual congratulations, in the 
diiferent Degrees of Masonry* • 

This ceremony being concluded, the Grand Master 
orders the new Master to ent^ immediately upon the 
exercise of his office, by appointing his Wardens. They 
are conducted to the pedestal, presented to the Grand 
Master, and installed by the Grand Wardens; aft^ 
which the new Master proceeds to invest them with the 
badges of their offices in the following manner : 
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*< Brother C. D.» I appoint you Senior Warden of this 
Lodge, and invest you with the ensign of your office. 
Your regular attendance on our stated meetings, is es« 
sentially necessary ; as in my absence you are to govern 
this Lodge, and in my presence to assist me in the gov- 
ernment of it. I firmly rely on your knowledge of the 
art, and attachment to, the Lodge, for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of this important trust." 

'^ Brother E. F.» I appoint you Junior Warden of this 
Lodge, and invest you with the badge of your office* 
To you I entrust the examination of visitors, and the in- 
troduction of candidates. Your regular and punctual 
attendance' is particularly requested, and I have no doubt 
that you will fc^thfuUy execute the duty which you owe 
to your present appointment." 

The new Master then addresses his Wardens as fol- 
lows : 

'* Brother Wardens, you are too expert in the princi- 
ples of Masonry, to require more information in the du- 
ties of your respective offices : suffice it to mention, that 
I expect that what you have seen praiseworthy in others, 
you will carefully imitate; and what in them may 
have appeared defective, you will in yourselves amend. 
Q^ood ordi^ and regularity you must endeavour to pro- 
mote ; and, by a due regard to the laws in your own con- 
duct, enforce obedienc to them from the other members." 

The Wardens retire to their seats, and the Treasurer 
is invested. The Secretary is tiien called to the pedes- 
tal, and invested with the jewel of his office, upon which 
the new Master addresses him : 

"I appoint you, Brother G. H., Secretary of this 
Lodge. It is your proviaoe to record the minutes, settle 
the accounts, and issue out the summons fpr our regular 
meetings. Your good inclinations to Masonry and the 
Lodge, will I hope induce you tp discharge your office 
with fidelity, and oy so doing, you will merit the esteem 
and applause of your Brethren." 

The Deacons are then named, and invested, upoB 
which the new Master addresses them as follows ; 

^^ Brothers I. K. and L. M., I appoint you Deacons of 
this Lodge. It is your province to attend on the MasU^, 
and to aaaiBt the Wardens in the active duties ^ the 
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Lodge ; snoh as in the reception of candidates into the 
different degrees of Masonry, and in the immediate prac- 
tice of our rites. Those columns, as badges of your 
office, I entrust to your care, not doubting your vigilance 
and attention." 

The stewards are next called up, and invested, upon 
which the following charge is dehvered to them by the 
new Master. 

*^ Brothers N. O. and P. Q., I appoint you Stewards of 
this Lodge. The duties of your office are to introduce 
visitors, and Bee that they are properly accommodated; 
to collect subscriptions and other fees, and keep an exact 
account of the expenses of the Lodge. Your regular 
and early attendance vrill afford the best proof of your 
zeal and attachment." 

The Master then appoints the Tyler, and delivers over 
to him the instrument of his office, with a short charge 
on the occasion ; after which he addresses the memb^ 
of the Lodge at large, as follows : 

'* Brethren, — Such is the nature of our Constitution, 
that as some must of necessity rule and teach, so others 
mlust of course learn to submit and obey. Humility in 
both is an essential duty. The Brethren whom I have 
appointed to assist me in the government of this Lodge, 
are too well acquainted with the principles of Masonry, 
and the rules or good manners, to extend the power with 
which they are entrusted ; and you are too sensible of 
the propriety of their appointment, and of dispositions 
too generous to envy their preferment. From the know- 
ledge I have of hotb. officers and members, I trust we 
shall have but one aim — ^to please each other, and unite 
in the grand ^design of communicating happiness." 

The G-rand Master then gives the Brethren joy of their 
officers, recommends harmony, and expresses a wish that 
the oply contention in the Lodge may be, a generous emu- 
lation to vie in cultivating the royal art, and the moral 
virtues. The new Lodge join in their salute, and the 
newly installed Master returns thanks for the honour of 
the Constitution. 

The Grand Secretary then proclaims the new Lodge 
three times, with the honours of Masonry ; flourish with 
horns each time ; after which the Qrand Master orders 
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the Lodge to be registered in the Grand Lodge books, 
and the Grand Secretary to notify the samt to the regu- 
lar Lodges. 

A song with a chorus, accompanied by the music, 
concludes the ceremony of Constitution, when the Lodge 
is closed with the usual solemnities in the different De 
grees, by the Grand Master and his officers, after which 
the procession ii resumed to the apartment whence it set 
out. 

This is the usual ceremony at the Constitution of a 
new Lodge, which the Grand Master may abridge or 
extend at pleasure ; but the material points are on no 
account to De omitted. 
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ARGUMENT XXIV. 

THE OBBXMONY OBSERVED AT LAYING THE FOUNDA- 
TION STONES OF PUBLIC STRUC7URES. THE CERE- 
MONY OBSERVED AT THE DEDICATION OF A MASONS* 
HALL, &C.9 &C. 

This ceremony is conducted by the Grand Master and 
kis officers, assisted by the members of the Grand Lodge. 
No private member, or inferior officer of any private 
Lodge, is admitted to join in this ceremony, rrovincial 
Grand Masters are authorised to execute this trust in 
their several provinces, accompanied by their officers, and 
the Masters and Wardens of regular Lodges under their 
jurisdiction. The chief magistrate, and other civil 
officers of the place, where the building is to be erected, 
generally attend on the occasion. The ceremony is thus 
conducted. 

At the time appointed, the Grand Lodge is convened 
at some convenient place, approved by the Grand Master. 
A band of martial mudc is provided and the Brethren 
appear in the insignia of the Order, elegantly, dressed, 
with white gloves and aprons. The Lodge is opened by 
the Grand Master, and tne rules for regulating the pro- 
cession to and from the place where the ceremony is to 
be performed, are read by the Grand Secretary. The 
necessary cautions are then given from the chair, and the 
Lodge is adjourned : after which the procession sets out 
in the following order : — 

^ Two Tylers, with drawn swords. 

Masic 

Brethren, not members of any Lodge, two and two. 

The Lodges aoOordin^ to their munbers ; 

Juiiors gomg first. 

Members of Grand Stewards* Lodge. 

Officers of Grand Stewards' Lodge. 

Architect, or BnUder, with the plims. 

iA Comuoopia with com, borne by the \ 
Master of a Lodfle. ) Grand 

Two Ewers with wine and oil, borne j Steward. 
by Masters of Lodges. ] 

Grand PnrsoiYant. 



Grand Oiganift 

AMUtent Grand Direolor of Ceremoiiies. 

Grand Director of Ceremonies. 

Grand Supeiintendent of Works, with the plate bearing the 

inscription. 

Past Grand Sword-bearers. 

Past Gnmd Deacons. 

Grand Seoretaiy, with Book of Constitutions, on a coshioii. 

Past Grand Registrars. 

Chrand fiegiMrar, with his bag. 

Gtaad Tveasorer bearinj^ a phial containiiig liie coin to be 

deposited m die stone. 

Past Grand Wardens. 

Past Provincial Grand Masters 

Pxovincial Grand Masters. 

Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

Visitors of distinction. 

The Corintiiian Light« borne by the Master of a Lodflo. 

The Column of J. G. W. borne by th^ Master of a Lodge. 

The J. G. W. witii the plumb and role. 

Gia&d Steward. Banner of the Grand Lodge. Grand Steward. 

The Doric light, borne by the Master of a Lodge. 

The Column of S. G. W. borne by the Master of a Lodge* 

The S. G. W. with the level.— The J. G. D. 

Grand > Hie Grand Chaplain, bearing the Sacred ( Grand 

Steward.^ $ Law on a ooshion. • ( Steward. 

Deputy Grand Master, with square. 

The Ionic UAt borne by^e Master of a Lodge. 

The Pro-Grand Master. 

A Past Grand Master, or other Brother of eminence, bearing 

the mallet. 

sSJJSl \ T»»* StandaM of the Grand Marter. \ gj^^ 

Gnmjl Sword Bearer. 

Th^ Most Worshipful Grand Master. 

The S. G. Deacon. 

Two Grand Stewards. 

Grand Tyler: 

Having arrived within a proper distance of the spot, 
the procession halts, the Brethren open to the right and 
left and face inwards, so as to leave room for the Grand 
Master to pass up the centre, he being preceded by his 
standard and sword-bearer, the Grand OfficeHB and 
Brethren following in succession from the rear, so as to 
inv^ the order oT procession. The Grand Master hav- 
ing arrived at his station, on a platform, an ode is sung 
or music played, (as previously arranged). The stone 
being prepared, and the plate with the proper inscrip- 
tion, the upper part of the stone is raiaed by an enginoi 
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the Gnnd Chaplain repeats a prayer. The inscription 
on the plate to be deposited in the stone will then be 
read, an$[ the Orand Treasurer having, by the Grand 
Master's command, deposited on the plate varions coins 
of the present reign, &e cement is laid on the lower 
stone, and the npper one is let down slowly, solemn mn- 
sic playing. Bemg properly placed, the Grand Master 
descends to the stoDe, proves that it is properly adjusted, 
by the plumb-rule, level, and square, which are succes- 
sively aelivered to him by the Junior Grand Warden, 
Senior Grand Warden, and Deputy Grand Master ; after 
which, the architect or builder delivers to him the mal- 
let, with which the Grand Master gives three knocks. 
The Grand Master then delivers to the architect or 
builder the several implements for his use* The plan 
and elevation of the buildinff are presented by the Grand 
Superintendent of the Wor&s to the Grand Master, for 
his inspection, who, having approved them, delivers them 
to the architect for his guidance. The Grand Master 
reascends the platfonn, music playing. An oration, suit- 
able to the occasion, is delivered. Some money for the 
workmen is placed on the stone by the Grand Treasurer. 

If the buikiing be for a charitable institution, a volun- 
tary subscription is made in aid of its funds. 

The procession then returns to the place from which 
it set out, and the Lodge is closed. 

Th€ Ceremony observed at (he Dedication of a Maeom* ffalL 

On the dav appointed for the celebration of the cere- 
mony of dedication, the Grand Master and his officers, 
accompanied by all the Brethren who are members of 
the Grand Lodge, meet in a convenient room adjoining 
to the place where the ceremony is to be performed, 
and th6 Grand Lodge is opened in ample form in all the 
Degrees of Masonry. The order of procession is read 
by the Grand Secretary, and a general charge respecting 
propriety of behaviour given by the Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter. The Lodge is then adjourned, and the procession 
formed as follows: — 

Two Tylers with drawn swords. 

Music. 

Members of the Grand Lodge, two and two» 
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A Tyltt^ in bis uuifufjui* 

Past Grand Stewards. 

Grand T vler. 

Present Grand Stewardis, with white rods. 

Seeretaiy of tite Stewards' Lodfte. 

Wardens of the Stewards' Loc^. 

Master of the Stewards' Lodge. 

Choristers. 

One Brother canTing a g^ld pitcher, containing com. 

Two Brethren with silver pitchers, containing wine and ofl. 

Four Tylers, oairying the Lodge, ooTcred with white satin. 

Architect with the plans. 

G^rand Secretary, with his hook of Constitations. 

Grand Begistrar, with liis bag. 

Grand Treasorer, witii his staif. 

Bihl0» Bqnare, and Compasses, on a crimson relvet cushiony 

oarried by the Master of a Lodge,, supported by 

two Stewards. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Provincial Grand Masters. 
Past Grand Wardens. 
Past Deputy Grand Masters. 

Past Grand Masters. 

Chief Magistrate of the place. 

Two large lights. 

Grand W ar£ns. 

One large light. 

Deputy Grand Master. 

Constitutions carried by the Master of the oldest Lodge. 

Grand Sword-bearer, with sword of state. 

Grand Master. 

Two Stewards, witii wands. 

Grand Tyler. 

The ladies who attend are introduced, and the musi- 
dans repair to their station. On the procession reaching 
the Grand Master's chair, the grand officers are separate- 
ly proclaimed, according to rank, as thej arrive at that 
station; and on the Grand Master's being proclaimed, 
the music strikes up and continues during the proces- 
sion three times round the hall. The Lodge is then 
placed in the centre, on a crimson velvet couch ; and the 
Grand Master having taken the chair, under a canopy of 
state, the Masters and Wardens of the Lodge repair 
to the places which have been previously prepared for 
their reception ; the three lights, and the gold and silver 
pitchers, with the com, wine, and oil, are placed on the 
Lodge, at the head of which stands the pedestal, oc 
which is placed a crimson velvet cushion, with the Bible 



opea, fhe square and Mmpasses being laid thereon, and 
the Constitution roU. An anthem is then sung, and an 
exordium on Masonry is given ; after which the architect 
addresses the Grand Master in an elegant speech, returns 
thanks for the honour conferred upon him, and surren- 
ders up the plans and implements which had been en- 
trusted to his care at laying tl^e foundation-stone* The 
Grand Master expresses nis iq[)probation at the architect's 
conduct, an ode in honour of Masonry is sung, accom- 
panied by the band, and the ladies retire, with such of 
the musicians as are not Masons. 

The Lodge is then tiled, and the business of Masonry 
resumed. The Grand Secretary informs the Grand Mas- 
ter, that it is the design of the Fraternity to have the 
hall dedicated to Masonry ; upon which he orders the 
Grand Officers to assist in the ceremony, during which 
the organ contiuues playing solemn music, excepting 
only at the intervals of dedieation. The Lodge being 
uncovered, the first procession is made round it, and the 
Grand Master having reached the East, the organ is si- 
lent, and he proclaims the hall duly dedicated to Mason- 
ry in the name of the Great Jehovah, to whom be all 
honour and glory ; upon which the Chaplain strews com 
over the Lodge« The organ plays, and the second pro- 
cession is made round the ^Lodge, when, on the Grand 
Master's arrival at the Bast, the organ is silent, and he 
declares the hall dedicated to Universal Benevolence ; on 
which the Chaplain sprinkles wine on the Lodge. The 
organ plays,, and the third procession is made round the 
Lodge, when, on the Grand Master having reached the 
East, the music is silent, and the hall is dedicated to 
Virtue ; upon which the Chaplain dips his fingers in the 
oil, and sprinkles it over the Lodge ; and at each dedicar 
tion the grand honours are given. A solemn invocation 
is made to heaven, and an anthem sung ; after which 
the Lodge being covered, the Grand Master retires to his 
chair, and the business of Masonry is again adjourned* 

Tl^e ladies are then introduced : an ode for the occa- 
fiion is performed ; and an oration delivered by the Grand 
Chaplain, which is succeeded by an anthem. Donations 
for tne charity are then received, and the grand proces- 
sion is resumed. After marching three times round the 



hall, preceded by the Tyler, canTinlf the Lodge as at 
entntDce, during which the masic OTntiDueB to play a 
grand piece, the Brethren return to the place whence 
they set out, where the laws of the Order being rehearsed, 
the Grand Lodge is closed in ample form in all tiie 
degrees^ 
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ARGUMENT XXV. 



ON THB OSREMONT OBSERVED AT MASONIC FDNEBAI.8, 
ACCORDINa TO ANCIENT CUSTOM ; WITH THB SEBVICB 
USED ON THAT OCCASION AT THB PRESENT DAT. 

No Mason can be interred with the fonnalities of the 
Order, unless it be by his own special request, commu- 
nicated to the Master of the Lodge of which he died a 
member, foreigners and sojourners excepted : nor unless 
he had been advanced to the third degree of Masonryt 
^nd from this restriction there can be no exception. Fel- 
low-crafts or apprentices are not entitled to the funeral 
obsequies. 

The Master of a Lodge, having received notice of a 
Master Mason's death, and of his request to be interred 
with the ceremonies of the Order, fixes the day and hour 
for the funeral, and issues his command to summon the 
Lodge ; if more Lodges are expected to attend, he must 
make application by the Grand Secretary to the Grand 
Master, or his deputy, to preside over such Brethren of 
•ther Lodges as may asswt in forming the procession, 
who are to be under his direction for the time ; and all 
the Brethren present must be properly clothed. 

A dispensation having been obtained, tbe Master may 
invite as many Lodges as he thinks proper, and the 
members of those Lodges may accompany their officers 
in form ; but the whole ceremony must be under the 
direction of the Master of the Lodge to which the de- 
ceased belonged, for which purpose only the dispensa- 
tion is granted ; and he and his officers must be duly 
honourea, and cheerfully obeyed on the occasion. 

All the Brethren who walk in procession should ob- 
serve, as much as possible, an uniformi<|r i^ their dress. 
Decent mourning, with white stockings, gloves^ and 
aprons, Js most suitable. No person should be dis- 
tinguished with a jewel, unless he is an officer of 
one of the Lodges invited to attend in form, and the 
officers of such Lodges should be ornamented with 
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flashef and batrbaiids ; as also the officers of tiie Lodge 
to whom the dispensation is granted, who are, more- 
over, to be distinguished with white rods. 

THE FUNERAL SBRVICB. 

The Brethren being assembled at the house where the 
body €^f the deceased lies, the Master of the Lodge to 
which he belonged opens the Lodge in the third degree, 
with the usual forms, and an anthem is sung. The body 
being placed in the centre on a couch, and the coffin in 
which it is laid being open, the Master proceeds to the 
head of the corpse, and the service begins. 

Master. — *^ What man is he that liveth, and shall not 
see death? shall he deliver'his soul from the hand of the 
graVe? 

*' Man walketh in a vain shadow ; he heckpeth up riches, 
and cannot tell who shall gather them. 
' '< When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away ; his 
glory shall not descend after him. 

" Naked he came into the world, and naked he must 
return ; the Lord gave, and the Lord ts&eth away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord !" 

The great, honours -are then given, and certain forms 
used, which cannot be here explained. Solemn music is 
introduced, during which the Master skeWs herbs or 
flowers over the 1>edy, and taking the sacred roll in his 
hand, he says — 

" Let us die the death of the righteous, and let our 
last ehd be like his!" 

The Brethren answer  

*' God is our God for ever and ever : he will be our 
guide even imto death !" 

The Master then puts the roll into the coffin, and says, 

^< Almighty Father ! into thy hands we eommi^d tiie 
soul of our loting Brother." 

The Brethrea answer three times, giving the grand 
honours each time-^ * 

" The will of God is accomplished ! so be it !" 

The Master then repeats the following prayer^-^ 

** Most gloridus Goa ! author of all good, and giver of 
all mercy! pour down thy blessings upon us, and 
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Bfarangtlieii ou •olaaa engagementa ifitli the ties of rin* 
cere affection! May the preaent inatance of morUdity 
remind ns of our approachinff fate, and draw our atten* 
tion towards thee, the only retuge in time of need ! that, 
when the awful moment shall arrive that we are about 
to quit this transitory scene, the enlivening prospect of 
thy mer^y may dispel the gloom of death ; and an^er our 
departure hence in peace, and in thy favour, we may be 
received into thy everlasting kingdom, to enjoy, in union 
with the souls of our departed friends, the just reward 
of a pious and virtuous life. Ajumi !'' 

An anthem being sung, the Master retiree to the pedes- 
tal, and the coffin is shut up. An oration, suitable to 
the occasion, is delivered ; and the Master, reeommendbg 
love and unity, the Brethren join hands, and renew their 
pledged vows. The Lodge is then adjourned, and the 
procession to the place of ii^terment is formed. 

The different Lodges rank according to seniority, the 
junior preceding ; each Lodge foroousi one divisioni and the 
followmg order is observed >— 

• 

The Tyler, mfix Ih swofd} 

The Stewards, with white zods ; 

. The Bralhren o^t ol offioe, two andtsio; 

The Seoretaiy , with a toll ; 

The Treasoxer with his badge of offieet 

-The Senior and Junior Wardensy faaai in hand; 

The Past Muter; 

The Master; 

The Lodge to wMoh the deceased Biolfcer beiooged fai 

the fbllowing order, til the members having flowen or 

herbs in their hands ; 
The Tyler; 
Hie Stewards ^ > . 

Martial teaaie, dfinns miiffled, and tiiBiiptti eovessd; 

The Members of tte Lodge ; 

The Seeretaxy and l^easmsr ; 

The Senior imd Janior Wavdens; 

The Paet Master; 

llie Hoi/ Writags, on a onshien o«mg»d wi& falnek elott 

oariied b j ^ oldest Member of tiie i^Kidge i 

Hie Master; 
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The MMfiflttn w^liiig an aailMOBis 
ThedergyHUKifp 



PaH-tavm; iRcgAiiapke^J Pan*beann; 




Chief Mourner; 

Assistant Mourners; 

Two Stewards ; 

A Tylen 

The firethren are not to desert their ranks, or xshange 
places, but keep in their different departments. When 
the procession arrives at the gate of we churchyard, the 
Lodge to which the deceased Brother belonged, the 
mourners, and the attendants on the corpse, halt, till the 
members^ of the other Lodges have formed a circle round 
the grave, when an opening is mad» to receive them. 
They then advance to the grave, and the cl^gyman 
and officers of the acting Lodge take their station at the 
head of the gravev with the choricters on each side, and 
the mourners at the foot. After the clergyman has con- 
cluded the solemn servicet of the church, an anthem is 
sung, and the following exhortation given — 

*' Here we view a striking instance of the uncertainty 
of life, and the vanity of all human purauits. The Urt 
offices paid to the dead are only useful aa lectures to the 
living ; from them we are to derive instruction, and con- 
sider every solemnity of this kind as a summons to pre^ 
pare for our approadiing dissolution. 

''Notwithstending the various mementos ot mortality 
which we d|iily meet; notwithstanding death has eetab- 
lislhed hia empire over all the works of Nature, yet, 
through some unaccountable infatuation, we%)rget that 
we are bom to die. We go on from one design to an- 
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other, add hope to hope, and lay out plans for the enn 
ployment of many years, till we are suddenly alarmed 
by the approach of death, when we least expect him, 
and at an hour which we probably were led to expect 
might be the most pleasant of our lives. 

^^ What are all the externals of majesty, the pride of 
wealth or charms of beauty, when nature has paicl her 
last debt? Fix your eyes on the last scene* and view 
life stripped of its ornaments, and exposed in its natural 
meanness ; you will then be convinced of the futility of 
those emp^ delusions. In the grave all fallacies are 
detected, all ranks are levelled, and all distinctions are 
done away. 

" While we drop the sympathetic tear over the grave 
of our deceased fnend, let charity incline us to throw a 
veil over his foibles, whatever they may have been, and 
not withhold from his memory the praise that his virtues 
may have claimed. Suffer the apologies of human na- 
ture to plead in his behalf. Perfection on earth has 
never been attained ; the wisest as well as the best of 
men have erred. His meritorious actions it is our duty 
to imitate, and from his weakness we ought to derive in- 
struction. 

<*Let the present example excite our most serious 
thoughts, ana strengthen our resolutions of amendment. 
As life is uncertain, and all earthly pursuits are vain, let 
us no longer postpone the important concern of preparing 
for eternity, but embrace the happy moment, while time 
and opportunity offer, to provide against the gre^t change, 
when all the pleasures of ithis Ufe shaUL cease to deljght, 
and the reflections of a virtuous life yield the only com* 
fort and consolation. Thus our expectations will not be 
frustrated, nor ourselves be called away unprepared into 
the presence of an alUwise and omnipotent Judge, to 
whom the secrets of all hearts are known, and from 
whose dread tribunal no sinner ean escape^ 

'^ Let us, while in this stage of existence, support with 
propriety the character of our profession, adveit to the 
nature of our solemnities,: and pursue with assiduity the 
sacred tenets of our Order. Then, with becoming reve- 
rence, let us t^upplioftte the divine grace, to ensure the 
favour of that Eternal Being, whose goodness and power 
know no bounds ; that, when the awful moment arriyes. 
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be it «oon or late, we may be enabled to proBecute our 
journey, without dread or apprehension, to that far .dis- 
tant country whence no traveller returns. By the light 
of the Divine countenance, we shall pass without trem- 
blinff through those gloomy mansions where all things 
are torgotten ; and at the great and tremendous day of 
trial and retribution, when arraigned at the bar of Divine 
Justice, let us hope that judgment will be pronounced 
in our favour, and that we shall receive our reward in 
the possession of an immortaL inheritance, where joy 
flows in one continued stream, and no mound can check 
its couise." 

The following invocations are then made by the Master, 
and the usual honours accompany each: — 

Meuter. — ''May we be true ana faithful; and may we 
live and die in love." 

Answer* — " So mote it be." 

Masier. — '' May we profess what is good ; and always 
act agreeably to our profession." 

AfiMoer. — "So mote it be." 

Master. — " May the Lord bless us, and prosper us; and 
may all our good iutentions be crowned with success!" 

-4««wcr.— " So mote it be." 

The Secretaries then advance, and throw their rolls 
into the graice, with the usual forms, while the Master 
repeats with an audible voice — 

'^ Glory be to God on high ! on earth peace ! good-will 
towards men !" 

Annoer* — "So mote it be, .now, from henceforth, and 
for evermore." 

The Master then cpncludes the ceremony at the grave 
in the following words — 

" From tame immemorial, it has been a custom among 
the Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, at the re- 
quest of a Brother on his death-bed, to accompany his 
corpse to the place of interment, and there to deposit 
his remains with the usual formalities. 

"In conformity to this usage, and at the special re- 
quest of our deceased Brother, whose memory we revere, 
and whose loss we now^ deplore, we have assembled in 
the character of Masons to resign his body, to the .earth, 
whence it came, and to offer up to his memory, before 
the world, the. last tribute of our affections; thereby 
demonstrating the sincerity of our past esteem> 
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snd our inyiolable ffttechment to Hbe piinciplei of ih6 
Order. 

** With proper respect to the establiflhed eartomi of 
'Ab country in which we live, witii due deference to our 
snperiom in church and state, and with unlimited good- 
will towards men, we here appear, clothed as Masons, 
and publicly crave leave to ^press our submissioD to 
peace and good government, and our wish to serve the 
interests of mankind. Invested with the badges of inno- 
cence, we humbly bow to the Universal Parent, and 
implore His blessing on every zealous endeavour to pro- 
mote peace and good-will, and we pray for our perseve- 
rance m the principles of piety and virtue. 

** The great Creator having been pleased, out of his 
mercy, to remove our worthy Brother from the cares and 
troubles of a transitory life to a state of eternal duration, 
and thereby to weaken the chain by which we are united, 
man to Hian, may we, who survive him, anticipate our 
approaching dissolution, and be more Mrongly cemented 
in the ties of union and friendship, that during the short 
space allotted for our present existence we may wisely 
and usefnllv employ our time ; and, in the reciprocal 
course of kmd and friendly acts, mutually promote the 
welfare and happiness of each' other. * 

*^ Unto the grave we consign the bodv of our deceased 
friend, there to remain unto the general resurrection, in 
favourable expectation that his immortal soul may then 
partake of joys which have beSn prepared for the righte- 
ous from the beginning of the world. And may Aknighty 
God, of his infinite goodness, at the grand -tribunal of 
unbiassed justice, extend his mercy toward him and all 
of us, and crown our hope with everlasting bliss in the 
expanded realms of a boundless eternity ! This we beg, 
for the honour of His name, to whom be glory, now and 
forever. Amen." 

Thus the selvice ends, and the usilal honours are given; 
after which the procession returns in form to the place 
whence it set out, where the necessary duties sie eom- 

?lied with, and the business of Masonry is renewed* 
*he regalia and ornaments of the deceased, if an officer 
of a Lodge, are returned to the/Master With the usual 
ceremonies; after which the Charges' for regulating the 
conduct of the Brethren are rehearsed, «tfnd the Lodge is 
closed in the Third Degree with a blessmg. 
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ARGUMEHT XXVL 

A OHAROB ON THS FBSTITAL OF ST. JOHN, AS DBLffVBa- 
BD BT A BROTHBR MASON, AT A MBETINO OF THB 
OBDBR, ON THB DAT NAttED AFTBB THAT APOSTLB. 

<* Bbbtrsbn, — ^Beitigy br your choice, eialted into this 
chair, it is the fervent wish of my heart to render myself 
as little nndeserving as possible of the distinguished hon- 
our. Many important duties has the Master of a Lodge 
to perform. To gire instruction is one ; I do not, how- 
ever, presume upon any superior abilities to dictate to my 
Brethren ; yet I think it incumbent on me, whilst I have 
the honour to sit in this chair, on this and all other occa- 
sional festivities, to exhort you to consider the nature of 
our Institution, and to remmd you of the duties it pre- 
scnbes. These duties are very various and important ; 
and have this day, I doubt not, been expatiated upon in 
many places by reverend Brethren, in Hie soleom tem- 
ple. 

'< Our Order instructs us in our duty to tiie great Arti- 
ficer of the Universe ; directs us to behave ourselves as 
becomes creatures to thdur Creator ; to be satisfied with 
his dispensations^ and always to rely upon Him whose 
wisdom eannot mistake our happiness, whose goodness 
will vmt interrupt it. 

"It directs us to be peaceable sobjectSj, to give no 
umbrage to the civil pow^^, and^never to be concerned 
in plots or conspiracies against the well-being of the 
nation ; and* as political matters firequentl v sow the seeds 
of discerd among the near^sl relations, ana most intimate 
firiendsi we Me wisely enjoined in our assemblies, never 
to spei^ of themt • ^ 

*'It iDstruetB ug in our duty to our neighbour; teaches 
us not to injure him in any of his connections, and in all 
our dealiogs with him to act with justice and impartiali- 
ty. It disceutages partiality, it bids us not to circulate 
any whisper of infamy, improve any hint of suspicion, or 
publish any Mhxre of conduct* It osders us to be faith- 
nil to our trusts, not to d^ceiw &im who relies upon us; 
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to be above the meanness of dissimulation; to let the 
words of our mouths express the thouffhts of our hearts; 
and, whatsoever we promise, religiously to perform. 

'' It teaches inviolable secresy ; bids us never to dis- 
cover our mystic rites to the unenlightened, nor betray 
the confidence a Brother has placed in us. It warms our 
hearts with true philanthropy, which directs us never to 
permit a wretched fellow-creature to pass unnoticed. It 
makes us stifle enmity, wrath, and dissension ; and nour- 
ishes love, peace, friendship, and every social virtue ; it 
tells us to seek our happiness in the happiness we bestow^ 
and to love our neighbour as ourselves. 

^^It informs us that we are the children of one father; 
that man is an infirm, short-lived creature, who passes 
away like a shadow; that he is hastening to that place 
where human titles and distinctions are not considered ; 
where the trappings of pride will be taken away, and vir- 
tue alone have the pre-eminence; and, thus instructed, 
we profess that ment is the only proper distinction. We 
are not to vaunt ourselves upon our riches, or our honours, 
but to clothe ourselves witn humility; to condescend to 
men of low estate ; to be the friends of merit in whatever 
rank we find it. We are connected with men of the most 
indigent circumstances ; in the Lodge our Order deprives 
no man of the honour due to his dignity or character, we 
rank as Brethren on a level ; and out of the Lodge, we 
consider the most abject wretch as belonging to the great 
fraternity of mankind ; and« therefore, when it is in our 
power, it is our duty to support the distressed, and pat- 
ronise the neglected. 

''It directs us to digest ounselves of confined and big- 
oted notions, and teaches us that humanity is the soul 
of religion. We never suffer any religious disputes in our 
Lodge, and, as Masons, we are members of the ufiiversal 
phurch, not narrowed to a sect. Whilst as Chnstians, we 
worship God through Christ Jesus, «ve believe that in 
every nation, he thatfeareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted of him. All Masons, therefore, whether 
Christians, Jews, pr Mahometans, who violirte not the 
rule of right written by the Almighty upon the tablet of 
the heart, who fear him and work righteousness, we are 
to 'acknowledge as Brethren ; and, though we take differ- 
ent roads, we are not te bp angry with, or persecute each 
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other on that acoonnt. We mean to travel to the same 
place ; we know that the end of our journey is the samot 
and we all affectionately hope to meet in the paradisaical 
Lodge of the just made peneet. How lovely is an In- 
stitution fraught with sentiments like these ! How agree- 
able must it be to Him who is seated on the throne of 
evei^lasting mercy. 

'' It instructs us likewise in our duty to ourselves , it 
teaches us to set just bounds to our desires ; to put a curb 
upon our sensual appetites : to walk uprightly* 

^< Our Order precludes the admission or women ; not 
that it refuses to pay a proper regard to the fair sex, or 
that it insinuates they would not implicitlv obey the 
strictest laws of secresy, but it would be mcoDsistent 
with the modest economy and delicacy of the female 
character to admit them among us ; and their attractiv€f 
conversation might prevent us from pursuing the high 
objects of masonic acquisition in our assemblies. We, 
however, are penetrated with pious considerations in their 
behoof. We are by our rules prohibited from injuring 
the peace of families, or destroying domestic happinessi 
as fashionable libertines endeavour to do. We are sol- 
emnly enjoined not to violate the first and most holy 
institution of civil society, viz., the marriage compact. 
To enjoy the blessina sent by divine beneficence, it tells 
us, is virtue and obedience ; but it bids us to avoid the 
allurements of intemperance, whose short hours of jollity 
are followed by tedious days of pain and dejection; 
whose joys turn to madness, and lead to disease and to 
death." 

Such are the «luties which our Order teaches lis ; and 
Masonry, like a messenger from heaven, may be repre- 
sented thus to address us : — 

*^ The Order I have established, in every part of it, shows 
consummate wisdom, founded on moral and social virtue ; 
it is supported by strength, and adorned by beauty ; for 
every thing is found in ^t that can make society agreea- 
ble : in the most striking manner I teach you to act with 
propriety in every station of life ; the tools and impl^ 
ments (h architecture, and every thing about you, I have 
contrived to be most expressive symbols to convey to you 
the strongest moral truths. Let your improvement be 
proportionable to your instructions. Be not content with 
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the name oaly of FreemMon ; inveited with my ancient 
and hpnoutable badge, be Maaens indeed. Think not 
that it consists only in meeting and going through the 
eeremoniea wluch I have appointed ; tiiese oeremoniee, 
in auch an Order as mine, aie necesnry, but they are the 
most unm^terial part of it» and there are weightier mat« 
ters which you niaet not omit. To be Masons, indeed, 
10 to put in practice the lessons of wisdom and morality. 

^< With reverential gratitude, ttierefore, cheerfully woi^ 
ship the eternal Providence; bow down 3rourselTe8 in 
filial and submissive obedience to the unerring direction 
of the Mighty Builder ; work by his perfect plans, and 
your edifices shall be beautiful and everlasting. 

'^I command you to love your neighbour; stretch 
forth the hand of relief to him if he be in necessity ; if 
he be in danger, run to hm assistance; tell him the truth, 
if he be deceived; if he be unjustiy reproached and 
neglected, comfort his soul, and soothe it to traikjuillity ; 
you cannot show your gratitude to your Creator in a 
more amiable light, than in your mutual regard for each 
other. 

^' Piida not youiBelree upon your birth ; tt is of no 
essential consequence of wliat parents any man is bom, 
provided he be a Bum of merit. Pride not yourselves on 
your honours, they are the objects ef envy and intemper- 
ance^ and must ere long he laid in the dust. Do not 
value yourselves on your riches, they cannot gratify even 
the wanto which they create! My moral constitution 
puts all conditions on a pleasing and rational level, — 

Eride was not made for man — ^meekness becomes mortals 
I their frailty and weakness. 

^^ I am not gloomy and austere ; I am a strict moralist, 
but neither cruel nor severe; for I strive to render 
morality lovely to you by the charm of pleasures which 
leave no stimg behind ; by rational delights and harmless 
gaiety. I bid you not abstain from the pleasured of 
society, or the innocent enjoyments of life : to abstain 
firom them is to frustrate tiie intentions of Providence. 
I ei\join you not to consecrate your hours to solitude ; 
ao<nety is the true sphere of human virtue, and no life 
oaa be pleasing to Ood but what is useful to man. On 
this festival, in which, well p)eas\sd, my sons, 1 see you 
assembled to honour me^ be haj^y ; let no gloomy looki 
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0T0fMit tfae general joy, let somm ocntse, let none be 
wretched; and let ohemiilneBs preside at our friendly 
meeting. OheeifulneBa is a stranger to every malignant 
and uneocial passion; it is formed to expand, to exhila- 
rate, and to hnmanise the heart B«t cheerfulness is 
not to be met witiii at the table of turbulent festivity ; 
at such meetings there is often the vociferation of merri- 
ment, but very seldom the tranquillity of cheerfulness: 
the company inflame their imaginations to a kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
consider it the first business of the night to stupify 
recollection and lay that reason asleep, which disturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from ruin. 
True pleasure disclaims all connection with indecency 
and excess, and declines the society of rioting and wan- 
tonness* A sense of the dignity of human nature always 
accompanies it, and it admits not of any thing that is 
degracui^ Temperance is its constant attendant at the 
social board. Yet, my sons, to what do these restraints 
of Masonry, and the instruction I give you with respect 
to pleaaore, amount? They may <;U be comprised m a 
few words*— neither to harm yourselves or others by a 
wrong pursuit of felicity. Within bounds, pleasure is 
lavrfiu) beyoad them, it becomes criminal. Are these 
restraints any more than what a Mason would choose to 
impose upon himself? I ask you not to renounce pleas* 
ure, bat to^ enjoy it with safety. Instead of abndging 
it, I exhort yon to pursue it with propriety. I propose 
measores for seoormg its possession, and for prolonging 
its duration. 

** On this festival, I say, be iiapjp^ ! But, remember 
now, and always remember, you are Masons ; and act fn 
such a manner, that the eyes of the censorious may see 
nothing in your conduct deserving of reproof; and that 
the tongue of the slanderer may have nothing to cei^ure 
in you* Be models of virtue to mankind ; examples pro- 
fit more than precepts ; lead uncorrupt lives, do the 
thing which is right, and speak the truth from your 
heart! for truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out. It is al\^ayB near at hand, 
and sits easy upon your lips, but a lie is troublesome, and 
sets a man's invention upon the rack ; and one falsehood 
needs many more to support it. Injure not your neigh- 



boar, nor do him any damage; let your good we&nm 
convince the world of joor wiadom, and the advantages 
of my institution* Oh! my sona! the onworthineas of 
aome, who have been initiated into my Order, bat who 
have not made th^naelvea acquainted with me, and miio, 
becanae I am a fn^id to rational enjoyment, have igno- 
rantly thought excetsea might be indulged in, have been 
diagraceful to themselves, and dishonourable to me! 

** I therefore warn you to be particularly cautions not 
to initiate any, but such as are worthy ; be well assured 
that their conduct is regulated by virtue, and their 
bosoms penetrated with the love of wisdom and truth. 
All are not proper to be admitted into Masonry, whose 
influence is universal, but whose privileges should not be 
made too common ; and you are well convinced that there 
are some among us, who take the shadow for the sub- 
stance, who are acquainted vnth the ceremonies, but 
catch not the spirit of our profession. 

'' At the initiation of a candidate, you ought to explain 
to him the nature and advantages of the Order, that his 
mind may be early and affreeably impressed with its 
great importance. * With the different Lectures, it is 
your duty to be well acquainted ; and you should con- 
stantly endeavour to display the beauties, and to illustrate 
the difficult parts of them in the most agreeable manner. 
Then will men of worth and genius associate with you, 
and contribute to your mutual pleasure and improvement. 

''Ye are connected, my soiis, by sacred ties; I warn 
YOU never to weakc^n, never to be forffetfol of them. I 
have onl]^. to add, that I wish you nappy. May your 
virtues give vou peace of mind here, and happiness in 
the regions of inunortalily." 
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ARGUMENT XXVH. 

« 

AN ADDRBSS FOR A TOLUNTABT CONTRIBUTION TOWARiDS 
INCRBABINa THE FUND FOR CHARITT, AND ALSO FOR 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF A COLLECTION TO DISTRESSED 
BRETHREN* 

Charitt, in the works of the moralist, is defined to 
be the love of our brethren, or a kind of brotherly affec- 
tion, by which we are to understand that generous prin- 
ciple of the soul which considers the human species as 
one family, created by an All-wise Being, and placed on 
this globe for their mutual assistance. Charity must be 
unfeigned, constant, and out of no other design than to 
promote human happiness. This is the attractive princi- 
ple or power that draws men together, and unites them 
m botues politic, families, societies, and the various 
orders and denominations among men. Such are the 
general sentiments entertained of this virtue, and what 
the moraUsts define it to be. 

Men in general are partial, contracted, or confined to a 
particular country, religion, or opinion ; but our Order, 
on the contrary, is calculated to unite mankind, every 
individual of which is cemented with the rest, and has a 
just claim to friendship and regard. 

You are taught that the Divine Artificer has thus 
cemented you mr the preservation of h)u*mony in that 
system of things which his divine wisdom has thought fit 
to establish ; mat it is not vour own immediate endea* 
vours to which you are indebted for what you enjoy; 
the diligence by which you have acquired, or the genius 
by which you have commanded the goods of fortune, 
were given to you by the Supreme Benevolence, and 
given, not as emoluments to yourselves only, or merely 
to be employed for your own advantage. He is the com- 
mon Father of all ; he remrds the whole species as his 
children ; he never excludes the meanest from his pater- 
nal care; and his mercies, however partially they may 
seem to be bestowed, are not given for the advantage of 
a few, but of the whole ; if He, therefore, have dealt 
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more favourably with you than with thousands around 
you, equally the works of his hands, and who have the 
same claim to his beneficence, look upon yourselves as 
the happy agents employed by himi for distributing his 
goodness to others ; show, by your love to man, your 
gratitude to God ; be truly thankful and obey his pre* 
oepts. "Ye are only the stewards of his unlimited 
bounty," and are, therefore, to look upon every human 
creature, "whatever has the character of a man, and 
wears the same image of God that you do," as truly 
your brethren, and iMvwg a just daim to your ~ 



The objects of true charity among Masons, are merit 
and virtue in distress ; persons who are incapable of ex* 
Moating themselves from misfortunes in the journey 
through life ; industrious men, firom inevitable accidents, 
and acts of Providenoe, fallen into ruin ; widows left 
survivors of their husbands, by whose labours they sub* 
sisted ; orphans in tender years, left naked to the world; 
and the aged, whose spirits are exhausted, whose arms 
are unbraiced by time, and thereby rendered unable to 
procure for themselvest hat sustenance which they could 
aecompliah in their youthful days* 

Therefore the feelings of the heart ought to direct the 
hand of charily, which requires us to be divested of 
every idea of haughtiness, and to ^estimate ourselves as 
being of the same Kind and race of men. In this dispo- 
«tion of min4 we mi^ be susceptible of th<i8e senti- 
ments which charity delighteth' in; and feel the woes 
and miseries of -others ^th a genuine and true sympathy 
of soul, in sincerity and truth, and without partiality or 
h vpocrisy « We * should be always willing to commiserate 
distress, our hand bdng ever ready to relieve it, and to 
bind up that which sorrow has broken^ and t^us experi- 
ence the exalted feUcity of communicating happiness to 
otbors. 

Whilst, firee from care, we are eigoying[ the blessings itf 
Providence, we should net forget to raise the drooping 
mints, and exhilarate the desponding hearts of our in- 
digent Brethren ; and, whilst we know one wiHihy Bro- 
ther deprived of the necessaries of life, we ought not to 
revel in its superfluities. 

The very keynitone, as it were, of our mystical ftbrio, 
is charity. Let us eheridi this amiable virtues let ua 
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eourider it as tb6 vital principle of the Society, tha eon* 
Btant rale of our actions by which to regulate our dealings 
with all mankind. And though pity may plead in more 
tender and eloquent terms {ot the distresses of a Brother, 
yet let us be x^ady to extend the hand of relief as far as our 
circumstances will admit. But money is not the only thing 
the unfortunate stand in need of. Compassion points out 
many resources to those who are not rich for the relief 
of the indi|[ent, such as consolation, advice, protection, 
&c. The distressed often stand in need onlv of a tongue 
to maise known their complaints; they often want no 
more than a word -which tbey cannot speak, or reason 
they are aehamed to give, or entrance at the door of a 
great man; which they cannot obtain. 

TherefiMe, whilst you are in plenty, regaling and 
enjoying the blessings sent you by the beneficent rarent 
of the Universe, you must not be deaf to the cries of 
distress, or divest yourselves of benevelent thoughts and 
social affections; you must not forget the calamities of an 
Afflicted Brother. Allow me the repetition of this sent^ 
ment of charity. 

When you have afforded the children of misfortune 
such consolation as prudience directs, you will enjoy the 
pleasures pf eseirted to yeu with greater relish. I say^ as 
prudence directs; for you are not under such obAigations 
to liberality that nothing will excuse you from it. Ma- 
sonry teaches you that charity must be preceded by 
justice; and, unless a distressed Brother's calamities call 
aloud for instant assistance, where humanity prompts 
you to bestow aid, you must not be unmindful of those 
whom nature has more immediately connected to you. 

If you cannot bestow alms on the necessitous, vou may 
put an indigent individual in the road of relief, and so 
the blessings of him who was ready to perish may be 
upon you, even in giving but the good-will of your kind 
recommendations. 

The man who loves his fellew««reature, who sympar 
thizes in his miseries, and who anxiously wishes it was 
in his power to relieve, though his circumstances allow 
him to give no pecuniary assistance, may be truly charita- 
ble; for ffifts and alms are the expressions, not the 
essence, oi this virtue. A man may bestow i^at sums 
on the poor and indigent without being charita^-^« «nd 
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maj be cfaariiable when he is not able to bestow anything. 
Ciharity, therefore, is a habit of good- will, or benevolence 
In the seal, which disposes us to divine love and aflfeo- 
tionate attention and kindness to all men, but especially 
to those who stand in need of it. 

By inspirinff gladness into a heart oppressed with want, 
you receive the most rapturous, tiiie most durable pleas- 
ure of which the heart is capable ; and so far as you 
are thoroughly sensible of the satisfaction which arises 
from doiDg ffood, and that the best waj of enlarging 
human happmess is by communicating it to others, so 
vou are Masons in truth ; and as such you will always 
have pity on the unfortunate, and be ever ready to do 
them Ikind offices ; your hands will never be shut when 
benevolence commands them to be opened ; and when a 
collection is to be made for charitable purposes you will 
cheerfully throw in your mite to increase it. 

Whatever collection is now made, you may be assured 
will be religiously appropriated to the purposes for which 
you design it ; industrious but unfortunate Brethren, and 
not the idle and dissolute, will be partakers of it; some 
part of it will go to the dwellings of poverty and disease, 
there to procure bread for the hungry and medicines for 
the sick; and some parts of it will rqoice tiie hearts of 
iheagad. 
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AEGUMENT XXVIIL 

HBADS OF A OHA&OB P&OI^BR TO BE GIVEN TO NEW-AI>- 
MITTED BBETHREN : POINTTNG OUT THE MORAL AND 
THE MASONIO DUTIES IMPOSED UPON EVERT MEMBER 
OF THE ORDER, FROM THE HOUR OF HIS INITIATION* 

You are now admitted, by the unanimous consent of 
our Lodge, a fellow of our most ancient and honourable 
Society: ancient, as having subsisted ifrom time imme- 
morial, and honourable, as tending in every particular to 
render a man so, that will be comformable to its good 
precepts. 

The greatest monarchs in all ages, as well of Asia and 
Africa as of Europe, have been encouragers of the royal 
art, and many of them have presided as Grand Masters 
over the Masons in their respective dominions, not think- 
ing it any diminution of their imperial dignities to level 
themselves with their Brethren in Masonry, and to act 
as they did. Th# world^s great Architect is our Supreme 
Master, and the unerring rule he has given us is that by 
which we work. Religious disputes are never suffered 
in our Lodge, for, as Freemasons, we only cultivate uni- 
versal religion. This is the cement which unites men of 
the most different principles in one sacred band, and 
brings together those who were the most distant from 
each other. 

There are three, general heads of duty which Masons 
ought always to observe, viz., to Godt our neighbour, and 
ourselves. To Qod, in never mentioning his name but 
with that reverential awe which becomes a creature to 
bear to his Creator, and to look upon him always as the 
sovereign good which we came into the world to enjoy, 
and, according to that view, to regulate all our pursuits. 
To our neighbour, in acting upon the square, or doing as 
we would be done by. To ourselves, in avoiding all in- 
temperance and excess, whereby we may be led into a 
behaviour unbecoming our laudable profession. 

In the state, a Mason is to act as a peaceable and duti- 
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fal subject, confonning cheerfully to the govemment 
under which he lives. In society at large ne is to be 
honest and affable; and in domestic Uie affectionate, 
chaste, and discreet. In the Lodge he is to behave with 
all due decorum, lest the beauty and harmony thereof 
should be disturbed and broken. He is to be obedient 
to the Master and presiding officers, and to apply 
himself closely to the business of Masonry, that he 
may sooner become a proficient therein, both for his 
own credit* and for that of the Lodge* He is not to 
neglect his necessary avocations for the sake of Masonry, 
nor to involve himself in quarrels with those who, through, 
ignorance, may speak evil of, or ridicule it. He is to 
^ a lover of the arts and sciences, .and to take all 
opportunities of improving himtself ther^. If he re» 
commend a friei^d to be a Mason, he must vouch him 
to be such as he really believes will conform to the 
Masonic duties^ lest by his misconduct, at any time, the 
Lodge may pass under evil imputations. 

Whoever considers the digjiity of his own nature, or 
consults his own ease, safety^ comfort or happiness, will 
soon discover that they are to be found in social life: in 
friendly intercourse, in communications of knowledge 
and pleasure, in mutual assistance an4 support, we be- 
come a blessing to each other. And, with tlie sincerest 
joy, Z welcome you into a society^ to which the good 
' report and persuasion of your own worth and moral 
character have introduced you,, and wherein I hope you 
will give and receive reciprocal pleasure, satisfaction, and 
benefit. 

Knowledge and virtue, my Brethren, are the objects 
of our pursuit. These are the foundations which are 
laid by the Great Architect of the universe, upon which 
our wise master-builders have rested secure, and com- 
pleted a fabric in truth, strength, and beauty, which will 
stand unshaken till tinte shall be no more. 

Dq Masons, then, arrogate to themselves everything 
that is great, good, and honourable ? By no means. The 
g^tes 01 knowledge, a^d the paths of truth and beauty, 
Bie open to every one who desires to enter and walk 
therein. But this I affirm, that Masonry favours us 
with ffreat and peculiar advantages, which, if duly im** 
proved and properly attended to, ought ifi exalt us above 
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the rest of manlpnd. Though every good man is prepared 
in his heart to be a Mason, yet none but ourselves can 
know those ties and obligations — ^those particular privi-* 
leges by which we are distingaished, and which afford ui 
the fairest opportunities of accomplishing our present 
honour and happiness, and of securing eternal feUcity ; 
but, like every other display of light and truth, will, if 
abused, greatly aggravate our vice and folly* Favour me, 
then, with your candid attention, whilst I propose a few 
things to your serious consideration, which I nope may 
impress your minds with a proper sense of the importance 
of those objects and pursuits which we recommend and 
enjoin, of the privileges to which you are now admitted, 
and of the real benefits of whidi I hope you will shortly 
partake. 

Our belief in the ^eat Ood, the Architect and Ruler 
of Nature ; a submission to his will, and reliance on his 
protection ; a devout and diligent inquiry into his works, 
and the laws by which he governs the natural and moral 
world ; a due observance oi moral duties and obligations, 
with universal cbcoity, being our first and leading princi- 
ples ; so our Society admits and embraces all good men, 
of whatever sect, country, or religious persuasion. No 
institution in the world was ever more comprehensive; 
harmony, peace, and brotherly love, are the great ornsr 
ments of our Lodge% and* whatever interrupts tliem is 
inimical to our Constitution, and in every welt regulated 
Lodge should be severely reprehended* 

You are, therefore, cautiously ta avoid all reliffioua 
disputes, as quarrels from this^ souroe have ever Deen 
found piejudicial, and often destructive, to society. Let 
e^ery Brother freely enjoy his own opinion, but not lord 
it over another, nor introduce any okputatious wrang- 
lings in the Lodge. Out religion is not founded in sub^ 
tile metaphysicial disquisitions, or angry disputationa 
about forms and opinions. 

Political disputes, having an equal tendency to inflame 
the passions and sour the temper, are, therefore, with 
equal propriety, excluded from our Lodges. You are 
enjoined to pay a due obedience to the laws, and respect 
to the government of yout country i and to live as peacoi* 
able subjects, but never to disturD or embroil the Lodge 
with your particular opinions ef state 
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Neithei* are you to let any private quai^^alB or animosi- 
ties accompany you, to defile what is peculiarly devoted 
to the purest brotherly love. If you differ from any of 
your Brethren, hear them with patience, and reason with 
coolness and moderation; and take car^ that hastiness of 
temper or expression betray you not into an improper 
behaviour. It would, indeed, be well if every wrang- 
ling, overbearing, turbulent, or mischievous temper 
could be utterly excluded from our Lodges. We have 
all our imperfections, prejudices, and passions; but 
Maaons proiess, and should study and labour diligently 
to reform or suppress them ; to bear with the infirmities 
of our Brethren, which are never helped by wrath or 
contention, but may be much assisted by mutual affec- 
tion and good offices. 

You are likewise exhorted to avoid, especially whilst 
the Lodge is sitting, a certain levity of behaviour, or 
trifling impertinence ; which, however harmless it may 
be thought, is seldom consistent with good manners; 
but is more highly culpable, when it rudely draws the 
attention of the Brethren from important truths and 
rational pleasures ; it is inconsistent with your charac- 
ters as Masons and gentlemen ; it shows a contempt of 
the company, where true politeness ought to appear in 
mutual respect. 

The layinff or offering of iT^ageiy is justly prohibited^ 
as incompatible with the dignity of our conversation. 

You are likewise enjoined to refrain from all profane 
and obscene discourse. The first is an insolent contempt 
of the Supreme God, who, both in our outward conver- 
sation ana deportment, and the inmost recesses of our 
minds, claims our highest adoration and reverence ; the 
other is brutal and unmanly, a most indecent affront and 
injjary to that sex which, though not admitted into our 
Lodges, we are bound, as Masons and men, tenderly to 
respect, support, and defend. 

X our punctual and willing attendance upon our stated 
meetings is expected, so far as it may not interfere with 
your duty to yoyxBelf, family, or friends. Diligence and 
fidelity in our respective callings and professions, are 
what Masonry recommends and enforces. 

As the Worshipful Master and predding officers are 
placed in their several departments by the voice of the 
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Bre&ren, you are required to behave towards them with 
a becoming respect ; to address them by their accustomed 
titles, and canctidly submit to their just orders, admoni- 
tions, and reproofs; consider that every affront to them 
is an offence to the whole Society, whom they represent, 
and over whom they are appointed to preside. 

As the different reffular Lodges and Brethren, wher- 
ever dispersed, not only through this kingdom, but over 
the whole face of the globe, are united mto one grand 
body, provincial and general oiBcers, whose duty it is to 

S reside over all the Lodges in their several provinces or 
istricts, are appointed by the Fraternity, to preserve sAl 
ancient laws and land-marks of the Constitution; and 
everything relative to the general interests of Masonry 
ought, by them, to be duly weighed and properly regu* 
lated. We are, therefore, to paja due regard to the 
Book of Constitutions, which is ^published by their 
authority; to prevent or endeavour to heal any jealousies, 
animosities, or differences, which may unhappily arise 
among those societies, which are, or ought to be, united 
in one common interest and under one common head. 
Let this band of union be broken, and we lose that 
strength, weight, and influence which concord and una- 
nimity will secure us. 

Though your first engagement and principal attach- 
ment ought to be to the Lodge of which you are mem- 
bers, to the bye-laws of which you are required to con- 
form, and the true interests of which you are bound to 
support ; yet you are allowed, when proper and conve- 
nient, to visit the neighbouring Lodges, so that you 
conform to their laws and customs : but you are not to 
interfere in their particular business ; nor is it well to 
enter into any discourse but what materially concerns 
the manifest interests of the Society at large, or the 
general welfare of your Brethren, to which you must be 
constantly and particularly attentive. 

So far as yx>u can do it, without injury to yourselves 
or families, you are bound to study your Brethren's 
interests as your own, and to relieve and assist them in 
all their difficulties and distresses ; to pay a due regard 
to their merits, and to maintain a tender concern for 
their failings. But do not suppose that Masonry con- 
fines these offices to the Fraternity alone, or absolves 
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YOU from your duty to the rest of mankind. Far from, 
.it; it iDCulcateB umversal benevolence, and extends ita 
benign influence to the whole world. It is a moral 
association, and not & partial confederacy. For, surely, 
whilst I love my Brother from moral principles as a 
man, I may, without injury to any part of society, be 
allowed to distinguish him as a Mason. 

And this leads me to recommend to you a particular 
care and circumspection, that you betray not oux distin- 
guishing marks and characteristica to any stranger ; not 
to your nearest ^nd dearest affectionate nor most intimate 
and confidential, friend. It will be prudent in you, at 
least for some time, not to exhibit them even to a 
Brother, except in a Lodffe, or where you well know 
your company. Time ana patience will faUy evince to 
you the importance of this precaution. 

You will keep a strict guard over your discourse, 
looks, and gestures ; so that the most piercing eye, the 
quickest ear, or the most penetrating obs^vation, may 
not possibly discover what ought to be concealed; and 
if you meet with prying, inquisitive people, endeavour to 
turn and divert the discourse; but beware of manifesting 
anyoffence or discomposure. 

Whatever passes in the Lodge, ought to be kept invio- 
lably secret ; and though some things may appear more 
trivial than others, you are liot to make any of the trans- 
actions there the subject of your discourse among your 
family or friends. Nor will it generally answ^ any 
good purpose to be perpetually talking of them to your 
Brethren. 

So far as you have opportunity, cultivate an esteem 
for, and a knowledge ot the lib^l arts and sciences; 
beside their use and importance in every part of Ufe, 
they improve the understanding, enlarge and adorn the 
mind, render your friendship important, aqd your con- 
versation solid and entertaioing. 

Geometry is particularly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Masons. Bv geometry, I mean not only a study 
oi the properties of hues, fiuperfices, and solids, but the 
geometrical method of reason and deduction, in the In- 
vestigation of truth, in tins light, geometrv may veiy 
properly be considered as a .natural logic ; for, as truth 
18 ever consistent, invariable, and uniform, all truths may 
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be investigated in the same manner. Moral and religions 
definitions, axioms, and propositions, liave as regular and 
certain a dependence upon each other, as any physics or 
mathematics. For instance, the moral relations of hufr* 
band and wife, parent and child, king and subject, physi- 
cian and patient, tradesman and customeri are equally 
certain and demonstrable as between square and triangle, 
cube and pyramid, or cone and sphere. 

In our future Lectures and instructions, you will find 
that all our emblems, allegories, and peculiar character-* 
istics, have a beautiful and lively tendency to that point. 
And almost every branch of science is so applied, and so 
moralized, as to become, at once, useful and instructive. 

From the attention with which you have now hon- 
oured me, I hope you will seriously determine to pursue 
such knowledge, and cultivate such dispositions, as will 
secure to vou the brotherly respect of this Society ; the 
honour of your farther advancement in it ; your peace, 
comfort, and satisfaction in this life, and in the next* 
your eternal felicity. 
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ARGUMENT XXIX. 

AN ABDRBSS MADE TO A BODY OF FREE AND ACCEPTED 
MASONS, POINTING OUT THE VIRTUES WHICH THEY 
OUGHT TO CULTIVATE, AND THE VICES WHICH THET 
OUGHT TO AVOID. 

The chief pleasures of society, — ^viz., good conversa- 
tion, and the consequent improvements, — are rightly 
presumed. Brethren, to be the great motive of our first 
entering into, and then of propagating our Craft, wherein 
advantages, I am bold to say, may be met with more 
than in any society now in being ; provided we are not 
wanting to ourselves, and will but consider that the basis 
of our Order is indissoluble friendship, and the cements 
of it unanimity and brotherly love. 

That these may always subsist in this Society, is the 
sincere desire of every worthy Brother; and that they 
may do so in full perfection here, give me leave to lay 
before you a few observations, wherein are pointed out 
those things which are most likely to stop improper dis- 
course, especially when it turns upon controverted points. 
It is. Brethren, a very delicate thing to interest oneself 
in a dispute, and yet preserve the decorum due to the 
occasion. To assist us a little in this matter, is the 
subject which I have at present to offer to your consider- 
ation, and I doubt not but the bare mention of what 
may be disagreeable in any kind of debate will be heed- 
fully avoided by a body of men united by the bonds of 
brotherhood, and under the strictest ties of mutual love 
and forbearance. 

By the outward demeanour it is that the inward civili- 
ty of the lAind is generally expressed; the manner and 
circumstances of which, being ipuch governed and influ- 
enced by the fashion and usage of the place where we 
live, must in the rule and practice of it be learned by 
observation, and the carriage of those who are allowed 
to be polite and well-bred ; but the more essential part 
of civuity lies deeper than the outside, and is that gene- 
ral good-will| that decent regard and personal esteem for 
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every man, which makes ub cautious of showing in our 
carriage towards him any contempt, disrespect, or neg- 
lect. It is our disposition that makes us ready on sSl 
occasions to express, according to the usual way and 
fashion of address, a respect, a value, and esteem for him^ 
suitable to his rank, quality, and condition in life. It is, 
in a word, a disposition of the mind visible in the car- 
riage, whereby a man endeavours to shun making another 
uneasy in his company. 

For the better avoiding of which in these our conven- 
tions, suffer me, Brethren, to point out to you four 
things : — 

The first of these is a natural roughness, which makes 
a man uncomplaisant to others ; so that he retains no 
deference, nor has any regard to the inclinations, tem- 
pers, or condition of those he converses with. It is the 
certain mark of a clown not to mind what either pleases 
or offends those he is engaged with. And yet one may 
sometimes meet with a man in clean and fashionable 
clothes, giving an unlimited liberty to his own humour 
therein, and suffer it to overbear every thing that stands 
in its way, with a perfect indifference how people 
have reason to take it. This is a brutality every one 
sees and abhors. It is what no one can approve, or be 
easy with, and, therefore, it finds no place with those 
who have any tincture of good breeding; the end and 
design of which is to soften asperities, and to subdue the 
rude temper pursuant to civility and courtesy. 

Contempt is the second thing inconsistent with good 
breeding, and is entirely averse to it. And if this want 
of respect be discovered, either in a man's looks, words, 
or gestures, come it from whom it wUl, it always brings 
uneasiness and pain along with it; for no one can con- 
tentedly bear to be slighted. 

A third thing of the like nature is censoriousness, or 
a disposition to find fault with others. Men, whatever 
they are guilty of, would not choose to have their fail- 
ings displayed and set in open view. Failings always 
carry some degree of shame with them ; and the discover 
ry, or even the imputation of any defect, is not borne by 
them without uneasiness. 

Raillery must be confessed to be the most refined way 
of exposing the faults of others ; and, because it is com- 
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monly done with some wit, in good language, and enteiw 
tains the company, people are apt to be led into a 
mistake that, where it keeps within fair bounds, there ia 
no incivility in it. The pleasantry of this sort of con«- 
veraation introduces it often, therefore, among people of 
tiie better sort; and such talkers, it must be ownea, are 
patiently heard, and generally applauded by the laughter 
of the stander*by ; but it ought at the same time to be 
considered that the entertainment of the company is at 
the cost of the person made the subject of ridicule; 
who, therefore, cannot be without some uneasiness on 
the occasion, unless the object oh which he is railed be 
matter of commendation; in whioh ease the pleasant 
images which make the raillery carry with tii^n some 
praise, and the rallied person finding his account in it, 
may also take a part in the diversion. 

But in reffard to the right management of so nice a 
point, wherein the least slip may spoil all, is not every 
body's talent, it is better that such as would be secure 
of not provoking others should wholly abstain from rail- 
lery, wnich, by a small mistake or wrong turn, may 
leave upon the minds of those who are stung ^y it, the 
lasting memory of its sore attack. 

Contradiction is also a sort of censoriousness, wherein 
ill-breeding much too often shows itself. Complaisance 
does not require that we should admit of all reasonings, 
or silently approve of all the accounts ci things that 
may be mentioned in our hearing. The opposing the ill* 
grounded opinions, and rectifying the mistakes of others, 
is what truth and charity sometimes require of us : nor 
does civility forbid it, so it be done with proper cautiont 
and due care of the drcumstances. But there are some 
men who seem so perfectly possessed, as it were, with 
the spirit of contradiction and perv^rseness, that they 
steaduy, and withont regard either to right or wrong, 
oppose seme one, and pemaps all Hie compaDy, in what- 
soever is advanced. 

This is so evident and outrageous a degree of censuring, 
HuA no one can help thinking hinuielf injured by it. 

All sort of opposition to what another man says, is so 
apt to be suspected of censoriousness, and is so seldom 
received without some hurt or humiliation, that it ought 
to be made in the most •courteouB manBer, and coached 



In tiie miMest expraudoBs ; «nd sueh as, witii ihe whole 
deportment, may express no forwardness to qontradict. 
All possible marks of respect and good-will ought to 
accompany it ; that, whilst we gain the argument, we 
may not lose the good inclinationB of any that hear, and 
especially of those that may hiqppen to differ from us. 

And here we ought not to pass by an ordinary, but a 
great fault, that frequently happens in almost every dis- 
pute ; I mean that of intenruphng others while ihej are 
speaking. This is a failing which the members of the 
best regulated confraternities among us have endeavour- 
ed to guard against, in the bye-laws of their respective 
societies ; and is what the Worshipful Master in the chair 
rtiould principally regard, and see well put in execution. 
Yet, as it is an ill practice that prevails m the world, and 
especially where less care is taken, it cannot be improper 
to offer a word or two against it here. 

There cannot be a greater rudeness than to interrupt 
another in the current of his discourse ; for if it be not 
impertinence and folly to answer a man before we know 
what he has to say, yet it is a plain declaration that we 
are weary of his disoeurse; that we disregard what he 
aays, as judging it not fit to entertain the Society with; 
and is, in fact, a downright desiring that ourselves may 
have audience, who have something to produce better 
worth the attention of the oompany. As this is no or- 
dinary degree of disrespect, it cannot but always give 
very great offence. 

The fourth thing. Brethren, that is against civility, 
and, therefore, apt to destroy the harmony of conversa- 
tion, is caption sness. And it is so, not only because it 
produces misbecoming and provoking expressions and 
behaviour in a part of the company, but because it is a 
tacit accusation and- a reproach for something ill taken 
from those we are displeased with. Such an intimation, 
or even suspicion, must be always uneasy to society ; and 
as one angry person is sufficient to discompose a whole 
company, so, for the most part, all mutual happiness 
and satisfaction ceases therein on any such jarring. Thia 
failing, therefore, should be guarded against with as 
much care, as either the boisterous rusticity, contempt 
and crossness, already considered, and disappfoved of. 
For as peaoe, ea8e» and satisfaction constitute pleasure 
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and happineis, and are the veiy soul of conyeraation, if 
ihey be interrupted, the design of the Society is under^ 
mined; and in that case how should brotherly love 
continue? Certain it is, that, unless good order, decency, 
and temper be preserved by the individuals of the Socie- 
tji confusion will be introduced, and a dissolution will 
in all probability be the consequence. 

What, therefore, remains, is to remind the Brethren, 
that Masons have ever been lovers <^ order, and that the 
number of their lights, and the declared end of their 
coming together, intimate the frame and disposition of 
mind wherewith they are to meet, and the manner of 
their behaviour when assembled. 

Shall it, then, ever be said, that those, who by choice 
are distinguished from the gross of mankind, and who 
have voluntarily enrolled their names in this most an- 
cient and honourable Society, are so far wanting to 
themselves and the Order they profess, as to neglect its 
rules ? 

We are, let it be considered, the successors of those 
who reared a structure to the honour of Almighty God, 
the Great Architect of the world, which, for wisdom, 
strength, and beauty, has never yet had any parallel. 
We are intimately related to tho^e great and worthy 
spirits, who have ever made it their business, and their 
aim, to improve themselves and to inform mankind. 
Let us, then, copy their example, that we may also hope 
to obtain a share in their praise. This cannot possibly 
be done in a scene of disorder; pearls are never found 
but when the sea is calm; and suent water is generally 
deepest. 

It has been long, and still is, the glory and happiness 
of the Society, to have its interests espoused oy the 
great, and noble, and honoured of the land ; persons 
who, after the example of the wisest and the grandest of 
kings, esteem it neither a condescension nor a dishonour 
to patronize and encourage the professors of the Craft. 
It IS our duty, in return, to do nothinff inconsistent with 
this favour; and, being members oi this body, it he~ 
comes us to act in some degree suitable to the honour 
we receive from our illustrious head. 

If this be done at our general meetings, every good 
and desirable end will the better be promoted amc ng us. 
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The Craft will have tiie advantage of being governed by 
good, wholesome, and dispassionate laws; tne business 
of the Lodge will be smoothly and effectually carried 
on ; your officers will communicate their sentiments, and 
receive your advice and opinions with pleasure and satis- 
faction : in a word, true Masonry will flourish, and those 
that are without will soon come to know that there are 
more substantial pleasures to be found, as well as greater 
advantages to be reaped, in our Society, orderly con- 
ducted, than can possibly be met with in any other 
bodies of men, how magnificent soever their pretensions 
may be. For none can be so amiable as that which 
promotes brotherly love, and fixes that as the grand ce- 
ment of all our actions, to the performance of which we 
are bound by an obligation, both solemn and awful, and 
which is entered into by our own free and deliberate 
choice ; and, as it is to direct our lives and actions, it 
can never be too often repeated, nor too frequently in- 
culcated* 



ABGUMENT XXX. 

AN ADDRB86 BBLIVBRBD Vf A lODaB OF FRBB AND 
ACCBPTBD MASONS, IMMBDIATELT AFTBR THB EX- 
PULSION OF A MBICBBR, WHO HAD BEEN REPEAT- 
EDLY, .BUT IN TAIN, ADMONISHED FOE THE ILLIBE- 
RAL PRACTICE OF BACKBITINa AND SLANDERING HIS 
BRBTHRBN* 

As in all ninnerous bodies and societies of men some 
unworthy will ever be found, it can be no wonder that, 
notwithstanding the excellent principles and valuable 

{recepts laid down and inculcated by our venerable 
nstitution, we have such amongst us — men who, instead 
of being ornaments or useful members of our body, I 
am Sorry to say, are a shame and disgrace to it ! 

These are sufficiently characterized by a natural pro- 
pensity to backbite and slander their Brethren : a vice 
truly detestable in all men, and more peculiarly so in 
Freemasons, who, by the regulations of their Institution, 
are especially exhorted and enjoined ** to speak as well 
of a Brother when absent as present ; to detend his hon- 
our and reputation wherever attacked, as far as truth 
and justice will permit ; and, where they cannot reason- 
ably vindicate him, at least to refrain from contributing 
to condemn him."! 

But, alas ! regardless of their duty in general, and of 
these laudable injunctions in particular, we frequQptly 
find such men assiduously employed in traducing the 
character of their Brethren, ana — ^instead of rejoicing at 
their good fortune, pitying their misfortune, and apolo- 
gising for their weakness and errors— envying their pros- 
perity ; and, unaffected by their adversity, with a secret 
and malicious pleasure, exploring and publishing their 
defects and failings : like trading vessels, they pass from 
place to place, receiving and discharging whatever cal- 
umny they can procure from others, or invent them- 
selves. 

As we have just now had a mortifying instance of the 
necessary .consequence of such base conduct in the ex- 
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pulsion of one of our members, permit me to deliver to 
you some sentiments of the great Archbishop Tillotson 
on the subject. He assigns various causes lor this evil, 
and also furnishes directicms which, if adhered to, will 
greatlv contribute to prevent and remedy it. 

** If we consider the causes of this evil practice, we 
shall find one of the most common is ill-nature ; and, by 
a general mistake, ill-nature passes for wit, as cunning 
does for wisdom ; though, in truth, they are as different 
as vice and virtue. 

** There is no greater evidence of the bad temper of 
mankind than their proneness to evil speaking ; for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh; 
and, therefore, we commonly incline, through censori- 
ousness, to the uncharitable side. 

^* The good spoken of others we easily forget, or sel- 
dom mention ; but the evil lies uppermost in our memo- 
ries, and is ready to be published on all occasions ; nay, 
what is more ill-natured and unjust, though many times 
we do not believe it ourselves, we tell it to others, and 
venture it to be believed, according to the charity of 
those to whom it is told. 

** Another cause of the frequency of this vice is that 
many are so bad themselves: for to think and speak ill 
of others, is not only a bad thing, but a sign oi a bad 
man. When men are bad themselves they are glad of 
an opportunity to censure others, and endeavour to brinff 
things to a level, hoping it will be some justification of 
their own faults if they can but make others appear 
equally ffuilty. 

" A third cause of evil speaking is malice and revenge. 
When we are blinded by our passions, we do not con- 
sider what is true, but what is mischievous ; we care not 
whether the evil we speak be true or ndt ; nay, many 
are so base as to invent and raise false reports, on pur- 
pose to blast the reputations of those by whom they 
think themselves injured. 

<* A fourth cause of this vice is envy. Men look with 
an evil eye upon the ffood that is in others, and do what 
they can to discredit their commendable qualities ; think- 
ing their own character lessened by them, they greedily 
entertain, and industriously publish what may raise them- 
selyes upon the ruins of the reputation of other men. 
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** A fifth cause of evil speaking is ImpertiDeoce and 
cariosity, and an itch of talking of affairs which do not 
concern us. Some love to mingle tbemselyes in all 
business, and are loth to seem ignorant of such important 
news as the faults and follies of men ; therefore* with 
great care they pick up ill stories, to entertain the next 
company they meet, — not, perhaps, out of malice, but 
for want of something better to talk of. 

-^* Iisstly, many do this out of wantonness and for 
diversion, so little do they consider that a man's reputsr 
tion is too great and tender a concern to be jested with, 
and that a slanderous tongue bites like a serpent and 
cuts like a sword. What can be so barbarous, next to 
sporting with a man's life, as to play with his honour 
and good name, which to some is better than life. 

*< §uch, and so bad, are the causes of this vice. 

*^ If we consider its pernicious effects, we shall Bod 
that to such as are slandered it is a great injury, com- 
monly a high provocation, and always matter of grief. 

*< It is certamlv a great injury ; and if the evil which 
we say of them be not true, it is an injury beyond repa- 
ration. It is an injury that descends to a man's child- 
ren; because the good or evil name of the father is 
transmitted down to them, and many times the best 
thing he has to leave them is an unblemished virtue* 
And do we make no conscience to rob his innocent 
children of the best part of their small patrimony, and 
of all the kindness that would have been done them for 
their father's sake, if his reputation had not been undo* 
servedly stained? Is it no crime, by the breath of our 
mouth, at once to blast a man's reputation, and to ruin 
his children, perhaps, to all posterity ? Can we jest with 
so serious a matter — an injury so very hard to be repent- 
ed of as it oug^t ? because, in such a case, no repent- 
ance will be acceptable without restitution, if in our 
power. 

'^ Even suppose the matter of the sland^ true, yet no 
man's reputation is considerably stained, though never 
io deservedly, without great hurt to him ; and it is prob- 
able that the charge, by parsing* through several hands, 
is aggravated beyond truth, every (me being apt to add 
■omething to it. 

" Beside the injury, it is commonly a high provoea- 
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tion, the oomequeBce of which may be dangerous mad 
desperate quarrels. One way or other, the injured per- 
son will hear of it, and will take the first opportunity 
to revenge it. 

" At best, it is always matter of grief to the person 
defamed; and Christianity, which is the best natured 
institution in the world, forbids us to do those things 
whereby we may grieve one another. 

*' A man's character is a tender thing, and a wound 
there sinks deep into the spirit even of a wise and good 
man ; and the more innocent any man is in this respect, 
the more sensible he is of this uncharitable treatment ; 
because he never treats others so, nor is he conscious to 
himself tiiat he has deserved it. 

** To ourselves the consequences of this vice are as 
bad, or worse. He that accustoms himself to speak evil 
of others, gives a bad character of himself, even to those 
be desires to please, who, if they be wise, will conclude 
that he speaks of them to others, as he does of others to 
them. 

** And this practice of evilnspeaking may be ineonve* 
nient in many other ways. For who knows, in the 
chance of things, and the mutability of human affiurs, 
whose kindness he may stand in need of before he dies ? 
So that, did a man only consult his own safety and quiet, 
he ought to refrain from evil speaking. 

** How cheap a kindness it is to speak well, at least 
not to speak ill, of others. A good word is an easy ob* 
ligation, but not to speak ill requires only our silence. 
Some instances of charity are chargeable ; but were a 
man ever so covetous, he might aflford another his good- 
will ; at least, he might refrain from speaking ill of him, 
especially if it be considered how d^r many have paid 
for a slanderous and reproachful word. • - 

*' No quality ordinarily recommends one more to the 
&vour of men, than to be free from this vice. Such a 
man's friendship every one desires ; and, next to pity and 
righteousness, nothing ia thought a greater commenda- 
tion, than that he was never, or very rarely, heard to 
speak ill of any. 

** Let every man lay his hand upon his heart, and oon- 
sider how himself is apt to be afflicted with this usage. 
Nothing, sure, is more equal and reasonable than that 
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known rule, what thon wonldBt have no man to do thee, 
that do thou to no man. 

^' The following direction, if duly observed, will greatly 
contribute to the prevention and cure of this great eviL 

" Never say any evil of another. 

^' Whenever you positively accuse a man of any crime, 
though it be in private and among friends, speak as if 
you were upon your oath, because God sees and hears 
yon. This, not only charity, but justice, demands of us. 
He that easily credits a false report is aknost as culpable 
as the first Inventor of it. Therefore, never speak evil 
of any upon common fame, which for the most part is 
fiilse, but almost always uncertain. 

" Before you speak ill of another, consider whether he 
has not obliged you by some real kindness, and then it is 
a bad turn to speak evil of him that hath done you good. 
Consider, also, whether you may not come hereafter to 
be acquainted with him, related to him, or in want of his 
favour, whom you have thus injured ; and whether it 
may not be in his power to revenge a spiteful and mali- 
cious attack made upon him ? So, if a man be careless 
how he hurts others, yet he should, in prudence, have 
some consideration of himself. 

^' Let us accustom ourselves to be truly sorry for the 
faults of men, and then we shall take no pleasure in 
publishing them. Common humanity requires this of 
us, considering likewise how severe a punishment every 
crime is to itself, how terribly it exposeth a man to the 
wrath of God, both here and hereafter. 

" Whenever we hear a man evil spoken of, if we have 
heard any good of him, let us mention it. It is always 
more human, and more honourable, to vindicate others 
than to accuse them. Were it necessary that a man 
should be evil -spoken of, his good and bad qualities 
should be represented together, otherwise he may be 
strangely misrepresented, and an iiidifferent man may be 
made a monster. 

"They that will observe nothing in a wise man, but 
bis oversights and follies; nothing in a good, but his 
failings and infirmities, may render both despicable. 
Should we heap together all the passionate speeches, all 
the imprudent actions of the best individual, and repre- 
sent them at one view, concealing his virtues, he, in this 
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disguise, would look like an insane or outrageous man ; 
and yet, if his life were fairly represented in the manner 
it was led, he might appear to all the world to be an 
amiable and excellent person. But how numerous 
soever any man's ill qualities are, it is but just that he 
should have due praise of his virtues, whatever they be. 

^^ That you may not speak ill, do not delight in hearing 
any one evil spoken or. Give no countenance to busy- 
bodies; if you cannot decently reprove them because of 
their quality, divert the discourse some other wa^, or, by 
seeming not to mind it, signify that you do not like it. 

"Let every man mind his own concerns. Dt> but 
endeavour in good earnest to amend yourself, and it 
vnll be work enough, and leave you little time to talk of 
others." 

In the foregoing sentiments, the back-biter and slan- 
derer may see himself fully represented as in a true mirror ; 
and detestable ato the spectacle naturally appears, much 
more so does it seem when masonically examined. May 
all such, therefore, contemplate the nature and conse- 
quences of this abominable vice ; and that they still may 
become worthy men and Masons, let them constantly 
pray in the words of the royal psalmist, (Psalm cxii.,') 
"Set a watch, Lord, before my mouth, keep thou the 
door of my lips !" Being assured for their encourage- 
ment, that he who backbiteth not with his tongue, nor 
doth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour, shall abide in the Tabernacle of 
the Lord, and shall dwell in his holy hill. 

I have, in this illustration, as a specimen of the mode 
of excluding an offending Brother from the honours of 
the Lodge and the society of the Fraternity, confined 
myself to the offence of betraving secresy, or being 
guilty of defamation and slander. Such features of 
infidelity and abuse, so dangerously injurious to the 
good name of a Brother Mason, or even a neighbour in 
civil life, were selected on this occasion witii a reference 
to the sacred obligations of Masons in particular, who 
are obliged, by the most religious regulations, to keep 
the confidence imparted to them for ever unrevealed 
and inviolate in the silent recesses of the breast, as also 
to preserve a most lively sense of the divine duty of 
good-will, and sincerity, and respect to all mankind, as it 
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were stamped upon the living tablet of the heart. A 
Mason is most solemnly instructed in the inestimahle 
ralue of a good name in his own instance and the cases 
of his Brethren and neighbours ; he knows, of a truth, 
that therein consists a possession which the markets of 
the merchant cannot expose for sate, because it is above 
all price invaluable. Our first Grand Master, the sapient 
king, says, it is better than preciaue ointment^ no doubt 
meaning the exquisite excellency of its essential sweet- 
ness, and the actual snavity of its delightful odours. If 
any Mason,>therefore, could be discovered (for even such 
a possibility is questioned,) regardless of the secrets con- 
fiaed to htm, which he is bound to keep, as the vestal 
fire used to be found and saved alive, or even unimpressed 
with a pious sensibility to value and save his neighbour's 
character, he would deserve to be put out beyond the 
bounds of the camp of the IgraeHtes tviihaut guile, and so 
to remain unfit for admission among the Brethren, as 
being unclean^ or covered with blemishes of moral turpi- 
tude. Such peccability and offensiveness, when found 
out as his mental leprosy^ could not but subject him to 
the severest penalty which the rules <rf the Fraternity 

Srovide, viz., the casting him out as a dead member^ 
ead to the intents and purposes of integrity and fikith, 
and also of the relations of common amity and charity. 

Having made every effort to give a general outline of 
the Constitutions and discipline of the Brotherhood, so 
far as it is allowable to do> and made a concise Manual, 
in which is offered, in a small compass, an interesting 
summary of the polity and learning of the Fraternity ; 
I submit it as a pledge of my own faithful adherence to 
the high principles on which Masonry is builded from 
the beginning, as well my most cordial regard and 
affectionate good wishes for the Brethren themselves, in 
all their widely extended classification and undivided 
attachment of honour and concord. We are erected, we 
should be all aware, as a city upon a hill ; our govern- 
ment, in the dark ages of error and ignorance, shed a 
divine illumination upon a benighted world. And, 
although we rejoice at present that the age in which 
we live is enlightened, the purity of our Institution is 
alike salutary and gratifying in the brightness of its 
shining. Every Mason, therefore, must be sensible that 
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lie IB to let hk light shine in propriety and virtue, know 
ing that Masonry, like the Temple of Jemsalem, was 
erected to maintain and show the worship of J^ovah, 
and the virtues which ought to dignify and distinguish 
the true worshippers therein, who worshipped in the 
spirit and truth of its shining symbols, and hallowed 
emblems and ordinances ! Maaonry, in this way, will be 
looked upon as an establishment honourable and vener- 
able, if its members will conspire, as they ought to do, 
to render it a great ^cft^, collecting within the focus of 
the Order the beams of true philosophy, piety, and 
benevolence. So their unanimity in honour and righte* 
ousness must still lift them up, as an illustrious beacon 
in this sublunary and imperfect state of being, wherein, 
unfortunately, mankind cannot be cemented by the 
celestial medicine of harmony supplied in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, who brought down a marvellous light witib 
the Tabernacle of the Father of Heaven, which descended 
in bis angelic mission on earth ! Individuals are known 
to allege against our Order, the usages of emblems, 
when, it is urged by them, that the sisnifications and 
types of the Moaaical institute subsided and ceased in 
the New Law. Conceding the truth of what they urge 
in the matter of evangelical interest which they bring 
forward, their own argument is turned against them. 
Are the sects enlightened enough, are they capable at 
all to worship in truth and cultivate virtue in real chari- 
ty, although the emblems of Aaron were put down at 
the altar of the Redeemer ? This fulfilment, which dis- 
pensed with much of the ceremonial law, was a revela- 
tion, no doubt, of vast import and advantage in our 
E resent valley and shadow of death ; and it ought to 
ave instructed mankind in unity, philanthropy, godly 
love, — those better things which the old law anticipated 
in the dispensation of Messiah. Yet we perceive the 
Christian sects still walking in the darkness of unchari- 
table difference ; their glass is, alas ! so dark, that often 
they appear to ascertain no glimpse of the divine benevo- 
lence ; they do not live in unity, or connected by the 
amiable bonds which the Gospel-covenant enjoins them 
to do as Brethren among themselves, and followers of 
their founder, Christ the Lord. The very light of what 
a sect sometimes calls its religion, is known in its 
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economy to cover its votaries with daikness, and how 
great is that darknes» which make men hostile each to 
the other, and build walls of exclusion in Christ's Church 
and kingdom ! Emblems are not entirely laid aside by 
the sects of societies of Christians. The Church of 
Rome retains much of the ceremonial law, and most of 
the reformed churches cherish the religion of baptism, 
as a sacrament or symbol of divine signification. In 
short, our present dark estate, it would seem, can never 
acquire that pure unbeclouded economy which shall 
emancipate man from all allusions and emblematical 
rites. But whenever the son of righteousness shall so 
gloriously arise on the earth, Masons shall be glad, 
indeed, and then it may be consistent with the purposes 
of the Father of Light to suspend or dissolve Masonry, 
when truth shall appear without the spots and stains of 
vulgar ignorance, or that sectarian dishonour which un- 
happily obscures it by a partial eclipse even in this age, 
wherein the sciences liave acquired a fine and a bright 

!)rogress« May they shine more and more unto that per- 
ect day of brightness and benevolence which has been 
alluded to as the epoch when Masons may put down 
their emblems of light ! 

With this Masonic sentiment, I conclude my ^* Mcuonic 
Mamialj^^ and may every member of our Order remem- 
ber the sentiment whilst he opens it. If so, I shall not 
have catered masonic provisions to no purpose. At all 
events, I shall not lose my labour. I am an older 
Brother; I took delight, in the years of my youth, in 
the theory and exercise of our instituted laws and 
usages : and, knowing that they are sometimes arraigned 
by the ignorant and malevolent, I was, indeed, interested 
to implead the ill-founded allegations of illiberality and 
gross ill-will. In this I can have no interest to deceive 
mankind, whilst my aim is pursuant to the patriotic 
sentence of Father Paul, (viz., esto perpet%ia)y to say and 
pray for Masonry in her sacred principle, may it obtain 
tor ever among men ! 
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